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WILLIS ALSTON, Jr. 


OHN ALSTON, the first of the family known 
to North Carolina history, was granted a tract 
J% of land in 1711 on Bennett's Creek, near Gates- 
A J Si’ ville, in Gates County. He was a large land- 

FE) holder in 1724, and was made a justice of the 

EOD AS peace by the governor of the province at a time 
when this office meant a great deal. In 1729 he is referred to 
as “Colone!” Alston, which indicates that he had served as colonel 
of the county militia. 

A son of John Alston, Joseph John, married as his second wife 
a daughter of Willis Wilson, of Norfolk County, Virginia. The 
eldest child of this union was Willis Alston, of Halifax, born 
in 1750. He was a member of the North Carolina Provincial 
Congress which met at Halifax in April, 1776, and again of the 
convention which drew up the first State constitution at the same 
place in the following November. He was made colonel of the 
Halifax militia by the convention toward the close of its session. 
For some cause not stated in the records of the State he was 
superseded in command in 1778 by Samuel Weldon. 

Willis Alston, Jr., son of the colonel of the Halifax militia, 
born in 1770, was the most important member of his race. He 
entered the House of Commons in the year 1791, when he was 
only twenty-one years of age. He served in this body again in 
1799, and in 1820 and 1821. From 1794 to 1796 he was in the 
State Senate. 

But the important period of his life was from December, 1799, 
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to March, 1815. In the very exciting campaign of 1799 Gen- 
eral William R. Davie, of Halifax, a staunch Federalist, was 
elected a member of the House of Commons; he was made gov- 
ernor by the same General Assembly as a Federalist. Willis 
Alston was chosen the same year a member of the national House 
of Representatives from the Halifax district, and as a Republican. 
North Carolina was evenly balanced in 1798 to 1800 between the 
Federalists and the Republicans. Davie permitted President 
Adams to appoint him a member of his second commission to 
France late in 1799. In accepting this mission, Davie put himself 
out of the first place in the State at a critical time for himself and 
his party. A year later Thomas Jefferson, the matchless leader of 
the Republicans, became President of the United States, and Davie 
returned to North Carolina to find the State in the hands of the 
new President's followers. Alston was one of these, and Nathaniel 
Macon, of the neighboring county of Warren, was their chief. 

Jefferson asked Macon to interview Davie on his return from 
Paris and find out if he (Davie) would not probably lend his 
support to the party in power. Davie was seen in Raleigh; he was 
non-committal. However, the liberal-minded President appointed 
him to an important office of a temporary nature—that of Indian 
commissioner for the Southwest. 

Meanwhile, Alston had proven a very acceptable member of 
Congress, and in 1801 he had been re-elected. But Davie returned 
to Halifax on the expiration of his mission to the Indians, and 
decided soon after, in 1803, to become a candidate for Alston’s 
place. Davie was an unusually strong man—popular because of 
his brilliant Revolutionary War record, powerful through his wide 
circle of Federalist friends and family connections, and attractive 
to the popular mind as the ex-governor and minister to the Court 
of Napoleon. It was a foregone conclusion that Alston would 
be defeated. The Republicans became uneasy. President Jeffer- 
son, rather displeased at Davie’s refusal to heed his overtures, 
took a hearty interest in the struggle. Macon exerted himself, 
and Willie Jones lent a helping hand to Alston. It was, indeed, 
one of the hardest fought political battles known to North Caro- 
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lina history. To the utmost surprise of the Federalists, Davie 
was defeated. The “contemptible” Republicans had won, Davie 
thought unfairly, Rumor has it that Alston resorted to dema- 
gogical tricks to defeat his distinguished opponent—that he 
appealed to the people against the “aristocratic” and wealthy 
Davie, who lived too handsomely for the plain folk. i 

But Rumor is not a good witness. Alston was as “aristocratic” 
as his opponent; and his career in Congress proves him above 
the meaner appeals to popular prejudice, as will be seen a little 
farther on. Alston won because he was a popular representative 
and because he was the candidate of the ever-growing Republican 
Party, and because Macon and Jefferson were his hearty sup- 
porters. Macon had been the President’s chief adviser and co- 
worker for North Carolina since 1798; he was now very popular 
as speaker of the national House of Representatives. It had 
been nothing less than a revolution which Jefferson’s election had 
wrought in the State, and it was but natural that its leaders 
should be sustained. í 

The course of Willis Alston in Congress is worthy of some 
attention. His first vote in the House was against the proposed 
tax of $10 each on imported slaves. He declared as early as 
January 4, 1800, that Congress had no authority under the Con- 
stitution to legislate on the subject of negro slavery. In Decem- 
ber of this year we find him voting with Macon and Randolph 
against building an expensive monument to Washington, on the 
ground of public economy; yet he opposed scaling the salaries of 
government officials—set hy the Federalists in 1798—in 1802, 
when it was the order of the day to “lop off expenses.” The 
course of Alston’s political life was smooth enough while Macon 
was speaker, as the latter’s friend, John Randolph, was the leader 
of the Administration party on the floor of the House. 

But in 1805-06, when Randolph broke away from the Admin- 
istration, carrying Macon half-way out of the Republican house- 
hold, Alston was thrown upon his own resources. He decided 
to support President Jefferson, as Macon ought to have done, 
and soon finds himself in the opposite camp to that of his former 
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friends. The majority of the North Carolina delegation followed 
Alston rather than Macon at this crisis. When, in October, 1807, 
on the recommendation of the President, Macon was superseded 
in the speakership by Joseph B. Varner, of Massachusetts, Alston 
was rewarded for his adherence to the regular Republicans by the 
second place on the important committee of Ways and Means. 
From this time forward Alston was called by Randolph and his 
secessionists a “thick and thin” supporter of Mr. Jefferson. In 
1807, when Randolph was doing his utmost to discredit the 
Administration by demanding that General James Wilkinson 
should be tried for treason along with Aaron Burr, Alston cham- 
pioned the cause of the now disreputable Wilkinson, much to the 
President’s satisfaction. He saved Wilkinson probably from a 
public and scandalous trial. Alston went so far as to say that 
the trial of Burr in Richmond, under Chief Justice Marshall, was 
a farce. It was the Administration which was sought to be con- 
victed, not the notorious culprit, Burr. 

But two other phases of Alston’s career call for notice. "From 
the date of the renewal of English outrages on American seamen, 
Alston steadily recommended war as the only remedy. Macon 
and his closer friends were opposed to war. Almost invariably 
the ex-speaker casts his influence and his vote in direct opposition 
to that of his friend from Halifax. But this split in the North 
Carolina delegation did not render either faction unpopular at 
home. In December, 1813, Alston was a leading member of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and he advocated the “previous 
question” rule, by which Clay was enabled to control the House 
effectively enough. At the next session Clay named him second on 
the committee of Elections. Throughout the war Alston was a 
staunch advocate of the Clay policy of a vigorous war; and at 
times he unmercifully excoriated those who proposed to hasten 
the return of peace and yet failed to vote supplies for the army. 

Convincing proof of Alston’s unselfish and patriotic motives 
may be found in his votes and speeches on the United States Bank 
question, which came before Congress in 1811. When the re- 
charter of the old National Bank was asked for, Macon declared 
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that the bank was a most necessary institution, though not author- 
ized by the Constitution. Macon’s attitude was for a long time 
non-committal. Alston declared himself in favor of the recharter 
and made a very telling speech on its behalf, in which he fore- 
shadowed some of the arguments offered by Chief Justice 
Marshall in his famous McCulloh v. Maryland decision of the 
year 1817. Alston's attitude could not add to his popularity at 
home; but he was decided, nevertheless, to the end of the contro- 
versy, in his position that the new charter should be granted. 
When finally the bank had won a vote of 81 to 8o for its cause, 
and Langdon Cheves, of South Carolina, cast his speaker’s vote 
into the scale and tied the vote, Alston was disgusted and declared, 
Let those who have done the mischief take the responsibility. 
Afterward Macon became a most outspoken opponent of the 
bank, as he was then from the constitutional point of view. 

Alston spent the years 1815 to 1825, when Macon was making 
his name in the Senate, in close retirement at his home. In the 
latter year, however, he was in Congress again, and remained 
there until March 3, 1831. He died in Halifax on April 10, 1837. 
He had been a very useful, patriotic and high-minded public 
servant during the larger part of his life. 

In the Alston Book of Genealogy the subject of this sketch 
is said to have married first Pattie Moore, by whom he had no 
issue; on May 29, 1817, he married Sallie Madaline Potts, 
daughter of Joshua Potts, who was a custom house officer on 
the Cape Fear, and was called among his friends and acquaint- 
ances “the Socrates of America.” He was the founder of 
Smithville, afterward Southport. He left three sons and two 
daughters—Charles J. P. Alston; Arriellah Alston, who married 
Colonel James B. Hawkins; Leonidas Alston; Missouri F. Alston, 
who married Archibald Davis Alston; and Edgar Alston. 

Charles J. P. Alston married Mary Janet Clark, and had five 
sons, the oldest of whom is Doctor Willis Alston, of Littleton, 
North Carolina, who married Lucy Skinner, a daughter of Doctor 
Charles Skinner, and is a distinguished physician of his com- 
munity. W. E. Dodd. 





JOHN L. BAILEY 


WT the time of the preparation of the sketch of 
f Judge Bailey, published in the fourth volume 
of this work, the editor did not possess sufficient 
information concerning his law school to enable 
him to make proper reference to it. The omis- 
BRE LOVE ES sion is but an illustration of some of the diffi- 
culties that have attended the preparation of these biographies, 
which the editor has designed to make as perfect as possible, 
sparing neither diligence nor pains to present to posterity a just 
account of those citizens who have adorned our annals. 

Similar to the influence of the minister of the Gospel is that 
of the teacher of law, who, coming in contact with the young, 
impresses on them his personality, and, if he be endowed with 
admirable characteristics, inspiring his pupils to walk in those 
paths that lead to the most desirable ends of life. Such was one 
of the happy phases of the useful and honorable career of Judge 
Bailey. 

While yet a resident of Elizabeth City, before 1836, he taught 
several students of the law, who became ornaments of the pro- 
fession. Subsequently locating at Hillsboro, he associated himself 
with Judge Nash, of the Supreme Court, whose eminence as a 
preceptor had long been recognized, in conducting a law school 
that enjoyed a wide reputation for its excellence. On the death 
of Judge Nash, Judge Bailey in 1859 took up his residence on 
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his farm at the foot of Black Mountain, in Buncombe County, 
and there he continued his school, which was well attended until 
interrupted by the war of 1861. Some two years later Judge 
Bailey resigned from the Bench, and when peace was restored, 
in 1865, he again opened his school, but now in the neighboring 
town of Asheville, where the location was more convenient than 
at his country place. 

Some account of his life at that period we are permitted to 
quote from a letter written by Honorable Theodore F. Davidson, 
who was one of his pupils: 


“I believe it no exaggeration to say that no man of whatever position 
who has lived and served in high or low places in North Carolina in 
any period was more respected and loved by all classes than Judge Bailey. 
Especially was this true of the people in western North Carolina, among 
whom he resided in his later years. To this day there are many anecdotes 
preserved of his gentleness, purity, learning, and devotion to high ideals 
in every phase of life. I think his influence upon the Bar of the Mountain 
Circuit has been more inspiring and-lasting than that of any other member 
of the profession. ; i 

“But it is of Judge Bailey as a law teacher, in the class-room, I love 
to think. For many years, in association with Judge Nash, he conducted 
a law school at Hillsboro; a few years afterward he removed to Buncombe 
County, and until his death, alone, he continued his instruction at his 
Leautiful mountain home, on the head of the Swannanoa River, in the 
shadow of Craggy, Mount Mitchell, and Greybeard, and in Asheville. 
Here he was seen at his best. He worshiped the law only less than his . 
God; to him it was not only a ‘rule of action,’ but the expression of 
highest standard of moral conduct. It embodied his conception of the 
everlasting principle of justice. 

“Many of the young gentlemen who enjoyed his lectures and came under 
the influence of his sweet personality afterward attained great distinction 
in their profession and in other ways; many are yet living blessing his 
memory, and lovingly recall his unfailing patience, his gentle courtesy, his 
genial humor, his scholarly accomplishments, his vast and profound range 
of knowledge of the law as a great system, and that moral and spiritual 
elevation which so strongly marked him as the perfect citizen, the ideal 
lawyer, and genuine Christian.” 


He maintained his law school almost to the end of his life, in 
1877, even after he had passed the mark of fourscore years. His 
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masterful mind left its impress on those who studied under him, 
and to his influence the Bar of the western district is largely due 
for much that has marked its excellence, its high tone of pro- 
fessional ethics, as well as its thoroughness in the underlying 
principles of the law, and notable carefulness in the details of 
preparation for the trial of causes. 

Nor were Judge Bailey’s teachings confined to his precepts. 
His example exerted a beneficial sway, and the loveliness of his 
intercourse, his gentleness, refinement, and broad and true Christi- 
anity left an indelible impress. A devoted member of the congre- 
gation of Trinity Church at Asheville, such was the reverence he 
inspired and the veneration in which he was held, that when he 
passed away his loving friends sanctified his memory by giving 
his remains a last resting place under the chancel of the church 
to which he was so greatly attached. 

S. A. Ashe. 








ELISHA BATTLE 


BOON a list of jurymen in the time of Cromwell is 

s John of Battle. A few years afterward, in 

l6 1662, we find John Battle buying land of 

Sir William Berkeley, governor of Virginia, 

A> lying on Pasquotank River, one of the earliest 

: Mer settlers of his State. It is probable that the 
ay and the early settler in North Carolina were the same. 

A son of this John Battle, William, either the oldest or the only 
son, inherited his father’s land, but for some reason sold it and re- 
moved to Nansemond County, Virginia. He had certainly two sons, 
Elisha and William. William died early, and his son of the same 
name removed to Georgia and became the ancestor of many 
notable and worthy citizens. 

In 1744 the share of Earl Granville in our territory was laid 
off to him in severalty. He opened his land offices, offered 
attractive terms, and soon numbers of valuable immigrants flocked 
in to accept them. Elisha Battle, then twenty-five years old, born 
January 9, 1723, concluded to locate on the rich bottom lands of 
Tar River. He brought with him his young wife, Elizabeth 
Sumner, first cousin of General Jethro Sumner, of the Revolution- 
ary army, and their two children. The land that he bought, 
part of the Cool Spring plantation, five miles from Rocky Mount, 
down the river, is still owned by a portion of his descendants, 
his grandson’s grandchildren. 
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Elisha Battle was a man of intelligence, activity, and high 
character. He was prosperous in his business, constantly added 
to his broad acres, and soon became one of the most substantial 
men of his county. The tenets of the Primitive Baptist Church 
and their democratic form of government attracted him, and we 
find him a member of the congregation of the church at the falls 
of Tar River in 1764. He was chosen a deacon and continued in 
that office for twenty-eight years. The Kehukee Association, 
meeting in the church of that name in Halifax County, the first 
in the State, was organized November 6, 1769. He was a member 
and was appointed clerk. The subsequent meetings he attended 
regularly, not being absent except when on public business. It is 
much to his honor that he joined in promulgating as a rule of 
morals binding on the members of his church that lotteries are 
sinful, thus being far in advance of the major part of the com- 
munity. This decision was in 1770, and shows vividly the sedate 
and right-seeing judgment of those early Christians. 

He served the State in many capacities—as justice of the peace, 
as chairman of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, and as 
commissioner of the town of Tarboro, For twenty years he repre- 
sented Edgecombe in the General Assembly. He was likewise 
a delegate to the State Congress of April, 1776, and joined in 
the memorable resolution empowering our members of the Con- 
tinental Congress to vote for independence, a measure in which 
North Carolina has the priority over all the other colonies. He 
was also a member of the State Congress which met at Halifax 
in November and December of the same year, and, after trans- 
acting important business, adopted our Declaration of Rights 
and Constitution, so conservative and wise, considering the tur- 
moil and excitement of the times. 

Elisha Battle was the senator from Edgecombe during 
the Revolutionary War, and afterward until 1787, with the excep- 
tion of two years, and supported all measures looking to the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and a sound settlement afterward. 

In 1788 he was delegate to the Constitutional Convention of 
that year. The consideration in which he was held is shown by 
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the fact that during much of the session he was chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole. He fully concurred with the majority 
that the new Federal Constitution needed amendments in order 
to make secure the reserved rights of the State, that it would be 
dangerous to adopt the new government, the powers of which 
would be determined by its own judiciary, without a declaration 
of rights. He therefore voted to postpone the adoption of the 
Constitution, and to adopt twenty-six amendments to be recom- 
mended to the other States. 

His health failing, he was not a delegate to the Convention 
of 1789, which agreed to enter the American Union, but not 
until satisfactory assurances were received that the amendments 
deemed most important would certainly be made a part of the 
Constitution. 

On the failure of his health he quit active business of all sorts, 
declining further elections and dividing most of his ample estate 
among his eight children. He died in 1799, the year of the 
death of his great chieftain, Washington. He has had over two 
thousand descendants, nearly half of whom are living. He left 
eight children—Sarah, who married first Jacob Hillard, and 
second Henry Horn; John, who married Frances Davis; Eliza- 
beth, who married Josiah Crudup. Their child, Josiah, was a 
member of Congress. Elisha Battle married Mary Bunn; 
William married Charity Horn; Dempsey married Jane Andrews; 
Jacob married Mrs. Penelope Edwards, born Langley; os 
married Martha Lane. 

Kemp P. Battle. 





JAMES SMITH BATTLE 


HE thoughtless are apt to measure the greatness 
of men and women by the wisdom and learning 
shown in public situations—as office holders, 
writers, eminence in the pulpit or at the Bar, 
as physicians or scientists, or as governors of 
corporations of wide ramifications. But there 
are men, equally as worthy, of talents and virtues similar to those 
whose names are more widely known among men. One of these, 
an unambitious but sagacious and estimable character, was James 
Smith Battle, of Edgecombe. 

His earliest known ancestor in this country was John Rattle, 
who settled in 1662 on land on Pasquotank River, in this State, 
whose grandson Elisha Battle settled at Cool Spring in Edge- 
combe County in 1748. A sketch of his life precedes this. 

The youngest son of Elisha Battle was Jacob, born April 22, 
1754, died 1814, who lived on the same plantation with him and 
afterward acquired the whole. He married a Mrs. Edwards, born 
Penelope Langley, a descendant of Captain James Smith, who 
with his brothers emigrated from Virginia to the Roanoke in 
1720 and, acquiring extensive areas of land, founded the Scotland 
Neck settlement. 

Jacob Battle lived on the Cool Spring Plantation, about half 
a mile from his father’s residence, at a settlement called Old 
Town. Here his children were born, all of whom except the 
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subject of this sketch died in early life. One, Elizabeth, married 
Doctor Cullen Battle, who afterward became a very prominent 
citizen of Alabama, father by a second wife of Reverend Archi- 
bald J. Battle, D.D., and General Cullen A. Battle. Elizabeth died 
a few months after marriage without issue. 

James Smith Battle was born June 25, 1786. In company with 
his cousin, Cullen Battle, he entered the University in 1800, and 
was among the best scholars of his classes. Among his class- 
mates and college-mates who afterward became eminent were 
Joseph J. Daniel and John D. Toomer, judges of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina; Vice-President William R. King, 
Thomas H. Hall, and Samuel Sawyer, representatives in Con- 
gress; and John R. Donnell, judge of the Superior Court. 

Leaving the University before graduation after a residence of 
two years, he devoted himself to the useful and profitable pursuit 
of farming, then very different from the work of to-day. The 
chief products of the Edgecombe lands were cotton and Indian 
corn. The first was packed it! bags, compressed by the heavy feet 
of laborers, and sent down the river to’ Washington. The corn, 
too heavy for transportation in wagons, was fed to hogs, which 
were driven on foot to some point on James River for sale. 
Young Battle, who had married his cousin, Tempy Fort, daughter 
of Jethro Battle, a widow with one child, settled on a farm called 
Walnut Creek, given him by his father, and began with energy 
the improvement of his lands, the care of his slaves, and the 
growing of the products of his farm. 

Here he had the misfortune to lose his wife, leaving him with 
an only son, James Marmaduke, who grew up to be a man of 
superior intellect, emigrated to Mississippi, and died unmarried. 
Jethro Fort, the child of his wife by her first husband, crossed 
the great Mississippi and settled in Texas. 

Mr. Battle continued to be a widower until December 3, 1822, 
when he was married to one of the most beautiful young women 
of the State, Sally Harriet, daughter of Samuel Westray, Esq., 
a prominent citizen of Nash County. He had already removed his 
residence to Cool Spring, the home of his father and grandfather. 
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After some years of unalloyed happiness, his material affairs 
prospering and his children growing up healthy and promising, 
his wife was afflicted with a chronic and painful disease. With 
the view of placing her in a more salubrious atmosphere, he 
changed their residence to Nashville for twelve years and to 
Raleigh for a short while, besides spending many summers at 
watering places. His tender care was all in vain. While on her 
way, in 1840, to White Sulphur Springs, in Virginia, she grew 
alarmingly worse on the train, was taken to a hotel at Hicksford, 
and there died. His face always thereafter bore the impress of 
this grievous affliction, but the duties of life were performed, 
though with a heavy heart. 

The statement that Dean Swift put into the mouth of the King 
of Brobdingnag—that whoever could make two ears of corn or 
two blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground where only one 
grew before would deserve better of mankind and do more essen- 
tial service to his country than the whole race of politicians put 
together—although exaggerated, undoubtedly has a large modi- 
cum of truth. Mr. Battle was among the foremost in deserving 
this praise. He managed his inherited estate: with consummate 
wisdom, from time to time adding to it, until he was owner of 
many thousand acres of good river land, on which lived, contented 
and happy, about five hundred slaves. Although he became the 
purchaser, in 1848, of the Rocky Mount Mills, one of the earliest 
cotton factories in the State, built by his cousin, Joel Battle, 
together with the ample water power of Tar River, he could not 
be diverted into manufacturing, but confided the actual manage- 
ment to his son William. 

Only once was he drawn partially from his chosen pursuit of 
agriculture. When the Wilmington and Raleigh, afterward Wil- 
mington and Weldon, Railroad was chartered, in 1833, his public 
spirit prompted him to become one of its most munificent stock- 
holders. He then built by contract, chiefly with his own slaves, 
many miles of the road. His cousin, Joseph S. Battle, was like- 
wise a large contractor, and in compliment to them the company 
named one of its stations Battleboro. 
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Notwithstanding that he was totally free from political ambi- 
tion, and was not beguiled by temptations to seek lucrative offices, 
he did not decline all duty to his community. For some time 
he was a justice of the peace and presided over the Court of 
Pleas and Quarter Sessions. This position was of great local 
importance in the punishment of the lesser crimes, in deciding 
minor disputes about property and caring for the affairs of the 
county. He always acted with his usual faithfulness to duty, 
giving his influence for justice tempered with mercy, treating with 
strict impartiality all classes of offenders. The affairs of the 
county were managed with just economy and prudence. In 
politics he was a Democrat of the old school—of the school of 
Jefferson and Madison, of Monroe and of Macon. 

As a neighbor he was hospitable, kindly, and generous. His 
tastes and habits did not incline him to the convivial feasts and 
frolics, so fashionable among country gentlemen of his day, but 
he enjoyed the quiet interchange of views among his intimates 
under the tree shade in Summer, by the crackling log fire in 
Winter. When younger, the exciting fox chase in the crisp 
morning air was his delight. In an exciting run he barely escaped 
losing his life by one of the accidents which occasionally happen 
to the best riders. While on a swift gallop, his horse dashed a 
foreleg into a treacherous hole left by the decay of a young 
tap-rooted pine and snapped the bone. The rider was not hurt, 
but it was necessary to kill the animal. Gambling with cards 
and such like dissipation was abhorrent to him. 

He was an exceedingly judicious and considerate master of 
slaves, and they had for him a cordial admiration and love. One 
of them, Dick, the blacksmith, who had been the slave of four 
generations—Elisha, Jacob, James S., and Turner Battle—and 
then died free, in his old age was fond of dwelling on the kind- 
ness and sympathy of this reserved and thoughtful man, his third 
master; and as his end approached he begged the favor, which 
was granted, of being buried at the feet of his cherished “old 
marster.” Another slave who in an affray was badly wounded 
with small shot, and killed his antagonist, a white man, his over- 
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seer, instead of escaping into the interminable forests, hastened 
to his master, nearly twenty miles, for protection. He was turned 
over to the officers of the law and stood his trial for murder. 
The public mind was greatly excited on account of the recent 
cruel assassinations in Southampton County, in Virginia, adjacent 
to North Carolina, and other threatened insurrections in our 
State. The killing by a slave of his overseer, who stood in place 
of the master, was considered so atrocious that its punishment 
must necessarily be capital. It required great moral courage 
on the part of Mr. Battle to see that his slave should have a fair 
trial. At much expense he employed the best counsel. His wife 
sent regularly to the dungeon good, wholesome food and com- 
fortable clothing, and after a struggle in the Superior and 
Supreme Courts, which made this case, State v. Will, one of our ` 
causes celebrés, the crime was pronounced to be manslaughter, 
and Will’s life was saved. 

He required and obtained of his slaves obedience and industry, 
and gave in return everything needed for health and happiness. 
Every family had its canoe and fishing grounds. Opossums, 
raccoons, and hares were abundant in the woods and fields along 
the river; dancing, singing, and banjo playing enlivened “the 
quarters” at night. Unlimited fuel was supplied and an abun- 
dance of food and clothing. The best of physicians were employed 
for the sick, and medicines provided. Families were never sep- 
arated ; cruel punishments were never inflicted. In fact, it is to be 
doubted if a happier set of laborers could have been found in 
the world. 

To his family he was peculiarly loving and tender. He made 
his children happy at home, and took care that they should have 
the best opportunities of education that could be obtained. No 
narrowness of religious faith prevented his sending them to 
schools where he thought the best teaching could be found, even 
though the influences favored other churches. Both his younger 
sons graduated with honor at the State University, and his 
daughters took equally high stand at St. Mary’s, at Warrenton, 
and Georgetown. As far as was possible for a man to do, he was 
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both father and mother to them after their irreparable 
loss. 

The malady which ultimately ended his useful life, on July 18, 
1854, was acutely painful, and continued for months. He bore 
it with the fortitude of a martyr, uttering no complaints to God 
or to man. For years he had been a member of the Primitive 
Baptist Church at the Falls of Tar River, often a delegate to the 
Kehukee Association. His faith was simple and undoubting. He 
put himself into God’s care, endeavored to follow in the foot- 
steps of His Son, satisfied with His love in this world and the 
next. He believed that the Bible contains the true teachings 
of the Almighty, and was not troubled by speculations of higher 
criticism. 

To the poor and needy of his neighborhood he was abundantly 
charitable. But in giving he was careful to follow Christ’s pre- 
cept, abhorring ostentation. This State has never seen a man 
more careful of avoiding the applause of men for any beneficent 
act he performed. The approval of his own conscience was all 
he wished to secure. 

In his business methods he was strictly accurate and just. 
It never occurred to him to overreach any one in a trade. He 
occasionally became surety for others, but he advised against 
the practice as dangerous, and counseled his sons to beware of it. 

Shortly after his death a prominent citizen, who had known 
him long, a man who had represented the county in the Legis- 
Jature, William F. Dancy, published an estimate of his character, 
which is so beautifully expressed and so truthful that I give it 
entire: 


“Among the citizens who have given tone and character to the county 
of Edgecombe, both at home and abroad, the deceased had for a long 
time held a prominent place. Few men have lived who commanded a 
more universal esteem—few have died followed by more general regret. 
Though conspicuous for nearly half a century for wealth, intelligence, and 
social position, and participating actively in all the public concerns of his 
county, such was the calm benignity of his nature, such the mild and 
placid cast of his character, that he disarmed envy of its rancor and died 
without an enemy. 
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“Frequently urged by his friends to accept positions of honor and emolu- 
ment, he always firmly and temperately declined, and he presents the rare 
example of a man of his intelligence, always taking a lively interest in 
public matters, yet never seeking nor accepting office; always ready to assist 
in the elevation of others, but refusing the proffered honors himself. 

“He was as sincere a man as ever lived. He was simple and severe 
in his habits, unostentatious in his manners, and pride had no place in 
his heart. 

“Many moons will wane, and many long years will roll their ceaseless 
round, ere his place or his loss is supplied. The public will remember him 
as the plain and unpretending citizen, ever obedient to the laws, punctual 
in all his engagements, and discharging with firmness and fidelity every 
trust committed to his charge. His friends will think of him as the 
good man, the model citizen, the unaffected Christian, the warm-hearted 
companion. The poor who were the recipients of his bounty (always 
bestowed with an unseen hand) will weep over the loss of their benefactor 
and friend—one who was capable of feeling another’s woes, who was 
liberal without ostentation, and charitable without display. 

“And, finally, his children (to whom he was all in all) grieve for him 
as the kind and indulgent parent—the fond father always solicitous for 
their happiness and welfare. 


“His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a Man.’”’ 


Another writer, describing himself as a member of the “Regu- 
lar or United Baptist Church at the Falls of Tar River,” adds 
to this eulogy that Mr. Battle “was a member of that church for 
a Series of years, and ever maintained its doctrines and tenets. 
Although he was a men of wealth and education, which formed 
a decided contrast between him and his brethren generally, yet 
his deportment was so meek and humble that he was universally 
beloved and esteemed by them. In him shone the Christian-like 
trait of ‘esteeming others better than himself.’ His heart and 
purse were ever open to objects of true charity.” 

As has been said, the only child of James S. Battle by his first 
wife died without issue. The children of his second wife, Harriet 
Westray, were: (1) Cornelia Viola, wife of John S. Dancy; 
(2) William Smith Battle, who married Elizabeth Dancy; 
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(3) Turner Westray Battle, who married Lavinia B. Daniel; 
(4) Mary Eliza, wife first of William F. Dancy, and second of 
N. J. Pittman; (5) Penelope Bradford, wife of William R. Cox; 
(6) Martha Ann, wife of Kemp P. Battle. All except Cornelia 
and Penelope have children and grandchildren living, while 
William S. Battle has great-grandchildren. Only William S. and 


Martha are now living. 
Kemp P. Battle. 








WILLIAM HORN BATTLE 


WHE subject of this sketch, Honorable William 
°H. Battle, was an illustrious member of the 
family of that name, which has been conspicu- 
ous in North Carolina from colonial days, and 
particularly distinguished for high character- 
, Ñ istics, capacity and integrity. His great-grand- 
father was Elisha Battle, whose sketch also appears herein. 
Judge Battle was the eldest son of Joel Battle and his wife, Mary 
P., who was a daughter of Amos Johnston, of Edgecombe County, 
and granddaughter of John Williams, representative from Pitt, 
being thus descended on both sides from Revolutionary stock. 
His father, Joel Battle, erected on Tar River one of the first cotton 
mills built in North Carolina. It went into operation in 1820, 
and forty-two years later it was destroyed by the Federal army. 
Born on October 17, 1802, at the age of sixteen the subject 
of this sketch entered the University of North Carolina, and after 
a two years’ course graduated there in 1820, having the honor of 
delivering the valedictory oration, among his classmates being 
B. F. Moore, who, like himself in after life, adorned the annals of 
North Carolina. For three years Mr. Battle read law in the 
office of Chief Justice Henderson, and upon examination he was 
found so proficient that the Supreme Court granted him both 
licenses at the same time. Shortly after being admitted to the 
Bar, on June 1, 1825, he was happily married to Miss Lucy M. 
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Plummer, daughter of Kemp Plummer, a distinguished lawyer 
of Warren County, and he soon afterward located at Louisburg 
and entered upon the practice of his profession. He represented 
Franklin County in the House of Commons, and in that body 
he voted to call the Constitutional Convention of 1835. Upon 
the formation of the Whig Party, he adhered to the followers 
of Henry Clay, and never changed his political affiliations. 

In 1834 he was associated with Thomas P. Devereux as reporter 
of the Supreme Court decisions, and was engaged in this work 
for five years. In the leisure of his first years at the Bar he 
had edited Haywood’s Reports, and his edition of I. Haywood 
won for him prominence and consideration among his profes- 
sional brethren. It led to his appointment on the commission 
to revise the public laws of the State, pursuant to the act of 
Assembly of 1833, his co-laborers being Judge Nash and ex- 
Governor Iredell; and to his learning and industry the Revised 
Statutes owe much of their excellence. In 1839 he removed to 
Raleigh, and in that year attended the National Convention of 
the Whig Party, which nominated General Harrison for the 
Presidency. . 

In August, 1840, Judge Toomer resigned, and Governor Dudley 
appointed Judge Battle to take the vacancy on the Superior Court 
Bench, and to that position he was elected for life by the suc- 
ceeding Legislature; and he performed the duties of that office 
so acceptably that upon the death of Judge Daniel, of the Supreme 
Court, in May, 1848, Governor Graham appointed him to the 
vacancy. When the Legislature met, however, the parties being 
a tie in each House, he was not elected to that position, but 
members of both parties united in a letter requesting his accept- 
ance of a position on the Superior Court Bench, saying: 


“The preference of another to you for a still higher judicial station 
was owing principally to your residing in a county (Orange) where there 
are already three judges, a governor, and a senator in Congress.” 


And they elected him, without his knowledge or solicitation, a 
Superior Court judge to fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
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of Judge Augustus Moore. He accepted the position and rode 
the circuit until elected to the Supreme Court Bench in 1852. 

In 1843 Judge Battle removed to Chapel Hill to superintend 
the collegiate education of his sons, and two years later was 
elected by the trustees professor of law at that institution, a 
position he continued to occupy until the University was closed 
in 1868. He remained on the Supreme Court Bench until the 
Convention of 1865 declared all offices vacant. During the war, 
as a judge, he pursued an independent course, sometimes sustain- 
ing Chief Justice Pearson, at other times disagreeing with him 
on questions that related to Confederate matters. His decisions 
were clear and free from partizan bias, and in themselves well 
illustrate his integrity of character as a judicial officer, and his 
patriotic discharge of his high, important, and delicate duties. 
On the reconstruction of the State government in 1865 he was 
again elected a justice of the Supreme Court, his associates being 
Chief Justice Pearson and Justice E. G. Reade, by the Assembly 
of 1865 and 1866, and he held that position until the State gov- 
ernment was overthrown, in 1868, under the act of Congress of 
March, 1867. 

At the election of 1868, under the Congressional Reconstruc- 
tion, he was nominated by the Conservative element of the people 
as a member of that court, but was defeated by the Republican 
candidate. 

Judge Battle then returned to Raleigh and resumed the prac- 
tice of the law in association with his sons, Honorable Kemp P. 
Battle and Richard H. Battle, and in 1872 was appointed by 
the Legislature of the State as the sole reviser of the statutes 
of the State, his work being known as “Battle’s Revisal.” The 
labor of performing this task was very great and taxed him to 
the utmost; but, like all of his other performances, it was well 
done and was of great use to the profession and to the State. 

His wife had throughout life been a sympathetic helpmeet to 
him; indeed, it is to be doubted whether any marriage was ever 
more fortunate for a gentleman of Judge Battle’s tastes and char- 
acteristics than his was. In the Spring of 1874 this admirable 
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lady died, and Judge Battle never fully recovered from his 
bereavement. 

In 1875 he was elected and served as president of the Raleigh 
National Bank; but upon the removal of his son, Kemp P. Battle, 
to Chapel Hill, he accompanied him to that place, and continued 
to reside there until his death, on March 14, 1879. Indeed, he 
was a trustee of the University for fifty years, and he was pro- 
fessor of law at that institution at the time of his 
death. 

In one capacity or another, as counsel, reporter or judge, 
Judge Battle’s name occurs in fifty-six volumes of our reports, 
covering a period of forty-two years, and probably surpassing the 
similar service of any other lawyer. As a member of the court 
his decisions are found in twenty-one volumes. 

When Judge Battle first came to the Bar he resided in the 
country. three miles from Louisburg, and he was, like Black- 
stone, so unsuccessful in obtaining business that for some years 
no case was committed to his charge, and yet it was not long 
before he enjoyed the admiration and regard of his professional 
brethren, and entered on that career which brought him the 
highest honors of his profession. 

Judge Battle had strong religious convictions. His faith was 
indeed a part of his daily life. Believing, he accepted Christianity, 
and the principles of the Gospel became his principles, and its 
precepts, as far as may be, his practice. He was an ornament 
to the Church, and his Christian faith adorned and ennobled his 
character. 

For forty years he was a communicant of the Episcopal Church, 
and he was a member of the genéral conventions of the Church 
continuously for twenty-five years, save during the period of 
the war, and then he was a member of the General Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Confederate States, and 
attended its only session, held at Augusta. In October, 1865, he, 
along with his son, Kemp P. Battle, and R. H. Smith, were dele- 
gates to the General Convention, and assisted in reuniting the 
Episcopal Church in America. Indeed, it may be said that no 
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layman of the South was more esteemed and venerated in Church 
circles than Judge Battle. 

Never a partizan, and ever calm and dispassionate and mod- 
erate in his views and actions, Judge Battle’s life was largely 
undisturbed by exciting turmoils. Yet his manhood was firm, 
and on occasions his spirit rose to the exigency. He was associ- 
ated as counsel for the gentlemen who were incarcerated by 
order of Governor Holden in 1869 and 1870, and took strong 
ground for the liberties of the people, and his name deserves to be 
perpetuated as one of the patriots of that eventful period. 

Judge Battle had sons and daughters, who reached maturity. 
Joel I..was a physician in Wayne County and died early. Sketches 
of Kemp P. and Richard H. may be found in this volume. Wil- 
liam H. was a planter and physician in Anson County; a surgeon 
in the Confederate army and reached the rank of brigade sur- 
geon. Junius C. graduated at the State University with first honor, 
was teaching at Oxford when the war broke out, volunteered in 
the Granville Grays, was made a corporal and was mortally 
wounded at South Mountain. Wesley Lewis left the University in 
order to join the army, was made a lieutenant and was mortally 
wounded at Gettysburg, after getting over the stone wall in 
Pickett’s charge. 

Of the daughters, Susan was a life-long invalid on account of 
being thrown from a horse, and Mary married William, a brother 
of Judge Augustus and Mayor Robert Van Wyck of New York, 
and left one child. S. A. Ashe. 
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E Battle family, one of the most numerous and 
distinguished families of the State, has been 
known in North Carolina for stern integrity, for 





we geo eee times, John Battle, their earliest known ancestor 
TAJ AER in America, being settled as a farmer on Pas- 
quotank River in 1663. His son William removed to Virginia, 
and there, in Nansemond County, January 9, 1723, was born 
Elisha Battle, the progenitor of the family in North Carolina. 
Doctor Kemp P. Battle also numbers among his ancestors of 
Revolutionary days, Colonel Nicholas Long, commissary general, 
and John Williams, of Pitt, a legislator of the Revolution. His 
paternal grandfather, Joel Battle, was among the earliest students 
of the University of North Carolina, having matriculated in 1798. 
He built one of the first cotton mills in the State, in 1820, at the 
falls of Tar River. This mill is now managed by one of his great- 
grandsons, Thomas H. Battle. His maternal grandfather was a 
distinguished lawyer, Kemp Plummer, widely known as the 
‘honest lawyer.” His father, William Horn Battle, was in suc- 
session reporter of the Supreme Court, judge of the Superior 
Zourt, justice of the Supreme Court until the results of the Civil 
War closed the courts, and professor of law in the University 
North Carolina. For twenty-two years Judge Battle was a 
elegate to the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church in the United States. He was throughout his life noted 
for faithfulness to duty, piety, benevolence, industry, temperance, 
and generosity, and his influence on his son’s life and character 
was very marked. He, however, attributes to his mother, Lucy 
Plummer, a most gifted woman morally and mentally, the chief 
formative influence. 

Judge Battle’s third son, Kemp Plummer, was born on a farm 
in Franklin County, North Carolina, December 19, 1831. Most 
of his youth was spent in the village of Louisburg. He was fond 
of athletic sports and hunting, but also showed early a love of 
reading and ambition not to be excelled in his studies. In child- 
hood and youth he never had tasks set him, but he voluntarily 
cut wood a great deal for exercise, and to-day one of his chief 
pleasures lies in walks in the woods with an axe, blazing trails, 
opening paths and trimming the forest trees. His great love of 
nature has kept him young, his walks in the woods are never 
neglected, and the care of birds that are attracted to his home 
in great numbers is one of his delights. 

Kemp Battle attended the Louisburg Female Academy until 
he was eight years old. His father then removed to Raleigh, 
which was his home until the Summer of 1843, during which time 
Kemp attended the Raleigh Male Academy, under John Y. Hicks, 
Silas Bigelow, and J. M. Lovejoy. Judge Battle later changed his 
home to Chapel Hill for the purpose of educating his six boys. 
Kemp was prepared for college at the village school under Mr. R. 
Don Wilson and Professor Ashbel G. Brown. He entered the 
University at the age of thirteen, and graduated in 1849, at 
seventeen, having with two others obtained first distinction at 
every examination in all his studies. He was likewise honored in 
his literary society—the Dialectic—with every office in the gift 
of his fellow-members. An interesting incident of his student 
days was, during his presidency of the society in the Summer of 
1848, on the occasion of moving from the south to the old west 
building, the first president of 1795, Honorable James Mebane, 
came from his home in Caswell, and this venerable man and 
young Battle jointly presided during the ceremonies of dedicating 
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the new hall. Fifty years later, by invitation, Doctor Battle again 
occupied the chair by the side of the president of 1898. 

Doctor Battle acted as tutor of Latin immediately after gradu- 
ating; and after serving in that capacity for one session, he was 
chosen tutor of mathematics, which position he held for four 
years. One who knew him at the time writes of him: 


“He seems peculiarly fitted by nature and education for this occupation; 
his mind is clear and discriminating, cultivated to a high degree; apt to 
learn, and patient in imparting instruction; kind and generous in his 
temper, he has much success as a tutor. This is evinced by his training 
to usefulness such minds as those of Colonel J. H. Killebrew, General 
W. G. Lewis, Judge H. R. Bryan, Colonel W. L. Saunders, Honorable 
M. G. Robins, Colonel Junius B. Wheeler (Professor of Engineering at 
West Point), Professor Alexander McIver, Honorable A. M. Waddell, 
Joseph A. Engelhard, William and Robert Bingham, and many others. 
The classes of Mr. Battle were remarkable for their order, attention, and 
application.” 


While a tutor in the University, Mr. Battle made his master’s 
degree and completed the law course. He then resigned his 
position as tutor, and entered upon the practice of law in Raleigh 
in 1854. Here he practiced with much success until 1876, when 
he was called to the presidency of his Alma Mater. 

On the organization of the Bank of North Carolina, in 1857, 
Mr. Battle was chosen one of the directors along with such veteran 
financiers as George W. Mordecai, B. F. Moore, George E. 
Badger, John H. Bryan, and others. In 1860 he was a candidate 
for the State Legislature, and failed of an election by three votes. 
He was president of the Chatham Railroad Company, 1861-66; 
president of the State Agricultural Society, 1867-70, which he 
had revived after the Civil War; and president of the North 
Carolina State Life Insurance Company, 1870-76. 

Mr. Battle stood for the Union in the exciting times preceding 
the Civil War, and was president of the Union Club of Wake 
County. But when Lincoln called for men to subjugate the 
South, he cast his fortunes with his State, and became a member 
of the Convention of 1861, and signed the ordinance of secession. 
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He united with the Conservative Party in electing Zebulon Baird 
Vance governor by a large majority, and during the whole war 
was a warm supporter of his measures. 

On the occasion when the conscript officers threatened to dis- 
regard the mandates of the courts of North Carolina in habeas 
corpus proceedings, Mr. Battle, in company with Governor Bragg, 
was sent by Governor Vance on a mission to President Davis to 
procure positive orders that the process of the courts should be 
regarded, which mission was successful. 

In 1866 he became a candidate for treasurer of the State, at the 
request of Governor Worth, and was almost unanimously elected. 
Wheeler states that “his official reports are considered models 
of financial ability, conciseness, and accuracy.” He shared the 
fortunes of the Conservative Party with Governor Worth and 
other State officers, and was deprived of his office in July, 1868, 
by the mandate of military power. This was the last public office 
held by Mr. Battle. He had also been a trustee of the University 
since 1862, and was deprived of this trusteeship as well when the 
University changed hands in 1868. 

Since maturity he has been a vestryman of the Episcopal 
Church and a delegate to its diocesan conventions. He is a close 
Bible student, and has published a paper on “Trials and Judicial 
Proceedings of the New Testament,” which has attracted wide 
attention. Doctor Battle has also published several pamphlets 
on ecclesiastical history, and many valuable papers on the history 
of the State, more than sixty in number. He is now engaged 
upon a complete history of the University of North Carolina. 

He practised law in Raleigh until 1875, when he was selected 
by the Board of Trustees elected by the Legislature to take the 
lead in reorganizing the University, and a year later he was made 
its president. 

President Winston writes that this movement was conceived, 
inaugurated, and executed by the Honorable Kemp P. Battle. 
“The University had been closed for several years,” says Doctor 
Winston, “the campus was grown up in weeds, the buildings were 
without proper roofs, and much exposed not only to the weather, 
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but to all sorts of depredations; the libraries had been plundered 
of many valuable books, and the apparatus essential to the proper 
equipment of the scientific departments was largely ruined or 
stolen. The institution was without friends and heavy debts 
hung over it. Its revival seemed almost impossible. Our people 
had -not recovered from the effects of the war, and a financial 
panic was adding distress to poverty. 

“Nothing daunted by these evils, and inspired by a lifetime 
love of the University, Mr. Battle set vigorously to work and 
canvassed the State for funds. No other man would have under- 
taken the task, and certainly no other man could have accom- 
plished it. He appealed to the alumni and to patriotic men not 
alumni, through the press, by letter and by personal interview. 
The result was $20,000 and the revival of the University. 

“But funds were lacking for the support of the institution as 
well as for its equipment. The faculty had to be paid and the 
laboratory provided with apparatus. The tuition fees were 
entirely inadequate to meet these expenses. With wise foresight, 
Mr. Battle had provided also for this emergency. Upon his 
representation of the needs of the University, the General 
Assembly appropriated for its annual support $7500, being the 
interest on the Land Script Fund of $125,000 donated to the 
State by the National Government. ' 

“These two funds, both secured by Mr. Battle, enabled the insti- 
tution to open its doors September 6, 1875. During the hundred 
years of its existence the University has never received more 
loving service nor more valuable aid than was rendered in 1875 
by the Honorable Kemp P. Battle. Nor were his services to 
stop here. Called to the presidency of the institution in 1876, he 
gave with unreserved devotion for fifteen years the support and 
guidance necessary to carry it through poverty, obliquy, and 
popular indifference. He employed his own credit to supply 
deficiencies in its treasury, made known its needs to the Legis- 
lature, and secured annual grants for its support; bore with 
patience calumnies, and by lectures, by articles in the press, 
and by organizing and successfully conducting a series of popular 
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summer normal schools, firmly established the University in the 
affection and confidence of the people. The building of the Uni- 
versity Railroad, due also largely to his energy, foresight and 
skillful management, has contributed marvelously to the expan- 
sion of the institution; and during his administration large and 
timely additions were made to the endowment of the University, 
as well as to its equipment, the most notable and substantial being 
the Deems Fund and the Francis Jones Smith Fund for aiding 
poor students, and Memorial Hall for commemorating the eminent 
sons of the University.” 

In June, 1890, the alumni of the University resolved to establish 
a professorship of history, and subscriptions were made which 
seemed to accomplish their purpose. It was found on casting up 
the subscriptions, however, that seven or eight thousand dollars 
were needed to complete the endowment. This sum was raised in 
the next six months through the efforts of Doctor Kemp P. Battle, 
president of the University, and Doctor George T. Winston, then 
Professor of Latin. The contributors to this fund were poor boys, 
farmers, lawyers, merchants, manufacturers—in fact, representa- 
tives of all vocations, sects, and parties. 

The chair thus made possible was formally created by the 
trustees in February, 1891, and Doctor Kemp P. Battle, having 
concluded to retire from the presidency, was unanimously chosen 
to preside over the new department. “Under his wise and sympa- 
thetic direction the department has enriched and invigorated the 
intellectual life of the University. The historical instinct, the 
love and aptitude for historical research, the power to collect, 
arrange, deduce, and vivify historical data are entering into the 
equipment of University students. History is no longer with us 
merely informational and conventional in value, but is a depart- 
ment of the great science of sociology. In the days to come, the 
commonwealth shall not lack for those able to tell the story of its 
spirit, its genius, and its progress.” This is the observation of 
President Edwin A. Alderman, now of the University of Virginia. 

Among the influences that have shaped his life Doctor Battle 
places first his desire to please his mother, whose counsel was, 
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“Kemp, never be beaten if you can help it!” He also feels, with 
the late Senator Vance, that most of what he is he owes to the 
University of North Carolina and the Dialectic Literary Society. 
Among his rules of life are: “Never drink alcohol or other drug 
in any form. Select the business you like best and work hard 
to be thorough in it. Cultivate good manners and tact. Be 
faithful to every duty; be dependable. Aim at high Christian 
character. Be courteous to opponents as well as to friends.” 

In youth his reading consisted largely of Scott’s novels, standard 
histories of England and America, and Blackstone’s Commentar- 
ies, and the reports of our Supreme Court as well. The boy was | 
father to the man. Mr. Battle received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Davidson College. 

The strongest influence in Doctor Battle’s life has doubtless been 
the companionship ot a noble wife thoroughly interested in all 
his undertakings. On November 28, 1855, he married a distant 
kinswoman, Martha, daughter of James S. Battle, Esq., of Edge- 
combe County, and his home life has been a singularly happy one. 
Their four sons, Thomas H., Herbert B., Kemp P., Jr., and 
William H., have graduated at the University, and the three sons 
of their only daughter, Nellie (Mrs. R. H. Lewis), have also 
graduated there, the fourth and fifth generations to receive their 
education at that institution of learning. The fifth generation 
of the name, Kemp Davis Battle, has entered the University with 
the class of 1909. 

Of these, the sketches of Thomas H. and Herbert B. Battle will 
be found elsewhere in this volume. Kemp P., Jr., is a well 
equipped specialist of Raleigh in diseases of the eye, ear, nose and 
throat. He graduated at the University of North Carolina in 1879, 
then studied medicine in the same institution under the late Doc- 
tor Thomas Harris, Professor; then took the degree of M. I. at 
the University of Virginia, then the same degree at Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, New York. Won a place as interne 
at Charity Hospital by competitive examination, then by similar 
examination won a place in the United States Marine Hospital 
service. After eighteen months he resigned this position in order 
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to engage in special practice. He proceeded to London and took 
a course in Moorefield’s Eye Hospital and London Throat Hos- 
pital. He settled in Raleigh as partner with Doctor Richard H. 
Lewis, Secretary of the State Medical Board. He has been mem- 
ber of the State Board of Medical Examiners, and is Professor 
of Physiology in the Leonard Medical College, and of diseases of 
the ear, nose and throat in the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He married Eliza V., daughter of the 
eminent Raleigh physician, William H. McKee. 

Doctor Battle’s fourth son, William James, is Professor of 
Greek in the University of Texas. He graduated at the University 
of North Carolina in 1889, and became a graduate student in the 
classics until he received the degree of Ph.D. He then after four 
years’ study obtained the sarne degree at Harvard University. He 
was elected Professor of Greek in the University of Texas at the 
age of twenty-four. In 1905 he was allowed to spend a year in 
Greece, paying special attention to archeology. As intimated 
above, Doctor Battle’s only daughter,-who reached maturity, mar- 
ried Doctor Richard H. Lewis, of Raleigh, secretary of the Board 
of Health, and died leaving four children, of whom the daughter 
married Doctor Isaac H. Manning and died without issue. 

Doctor Battle has served well his day and generation, and has 
impressed himself upon the youth of the State in such a way that 
his influence will be felt for generations to come. Ever hopeful 
and ever helpful of others, he is at three-score years and ten 
younger than most men of fifty. Few who have been entertained 
in his hospitable home can ever forget the genial humor and 
fund of anecdote of their admirable host. His ready sympathy 
puts him in touch with young and old. Children love him, youths 
look up to him, strong men count him their friend. 

Collier Cobb. 








aA HOMAS HALL BATTLE, one of the most 
wed prominent citizens of Rocky Mount, was born 
A Pg in Raleigh on August 2, 1860. He is the son 
G C ) of Doctor Kemp P. fe a mai e sh : 
AVIS also in this volume. e early life of the sub- 
pr CORIN ject of this sketch was passed in the city of 
Raleigh, where he attended the high school of Mr. S. G. Ryan 
and the academy taught by C. H. Scott, and being well prepared, 
entered the University of North Carolina, where he graduated, 
in 1880, at the head of his class. He then taught school a year 
in Virginia, went to Europe for four months, and then read law 
at the University under Doctor John Manning, and obtained his 
license to practise in October, 1882. Two months later he opened 
his office in Tarboro, and was immediately elected solicitor of the 
Inferior Court of that county, which office he filled with great 
acceptability for three years. In April, 1884, he moved to Rocky 
Mount, which lies half in Edgecombe County and half in Nash, 
and he practised in both counties for several years. But grad- 
ually he drifted into corporation business, and relinquished his 
practice in the court-house. In 1885 he became a director of the 
Rocky Mount Cotton Mills, and two years later was elected presi- 
dent of that company, which position he held for twelve years, 
when he assumed more immediate direction of its affairs as the 
treasurer, which place he still holds. Since his connection with 
the mills they have been very successful, and the number of 
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spindles have been increased from 3000 to 26,000; and Mr. 
Battle has established an enviable reputation as a mill manager. 

In 1886 Mr. Battle was elected mayor of Rocky Mount, and was 
successively elected to that office for ten years, making a decided 
reputation by his strong administration of the law and thorough 
control of the liquor traffic. Two years after resigning from the 
office of mayor he became a member of the Board of Town Com- 
missioners, and has remained an active member ever since, being 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the board. In 1889 he 
established the Bank of Rocky Mount, of which he was first the 
vice-president, and then as president he has continued to manage 
its affairs. The success of this bank led later to the establish- 
ment of the Rocky Mount Savings and Trust Company, of which 
Mr. Battle became the president, and he is likewise president 
of the Rocky Mount Building and Loan Association. All of these 
institutions, which are under the direction of Mr. Battle, have 
prospered and have been successful to a gratifying extent, and 
they have largely contributed to the growth and development of 
Rocky Mount. Mr. Battle was one of the organizers of the 
North Carolina Bankers’ Association, and so highly was he 
esteemed in banking circles that he was chosen the first president 
of the association, 

As useful as Mr. Battle has been to his community as a busi- 
ness man, and as great as has been his success in his business 
career, he has not been unmindful of his duties and obligations to 
society, and he was one of those who, in 1901, organized the 
Rocky Mount Graded School, he becoming the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, which position he has ever since held. Believ- 
ing that primary education should above all things be thorough, 
he has insisted on putting into operation his own views as to 
management, and the result has been that no school in North 
Carolina stands higher for thorough and efficient work than that 
under his direction. Nor have his efforts in behalf of the children 
been confined to the public schools; for several years he has been 
superintendent of the Sunday-school of the Episcopal Church at 
Rocky Mount, in which he takes a deep interest, and which he 
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maintains in a high state of efficiency. But few men in the State 
have been so thoroughly engaged in industrial, financial, and 
educational work as Mr. Battle, and the eminent success that has 
attended his efforts in every field of endeavor is evidence of his 
capacity and industry, while it attests the high confidence he has 
inspired among his fellow-citizens and the esteem with which he 
is regarded. Being so pressed with the interesting work that has 
engaged his attention, he has no aspirations for political office 
or for duties that would separate him from his home. 

He married, on November 9, 1887, Miss Bettie Davis, of 
Wilson, who, dying in 1890, on October 23, 1895, he married 
Miss Sallie G. Hyman, and they have a very interesting family, 
and Mr. Battle is a great lover of his home and of his home 
life, spending all his leisure with his family. 

From childhood he has been fond of books, and particularly 
he has been interested, outside of those works which bear upon 
his business, in history and solid reading. 

His political associations are with the Democratic Party, and 
while he takes an interest in public affairs, especially in the local 
matters that concern the town in which he resides, he does not 
often appear on the hustings. Indeed, he has an aversion to 
speaking in public, and seldom does so unless he has something 
special to say; and then, although not indulging in flights of 
oratory or attempting an eloquent presentation of his views, 
he is always listened to with attention, for his candor and justness 
of thought enlist the sympathy of those whom he addresses. 

His aim in life has been to perform thoroughly every duty 
assumed by him and to keep his hands so clean as to avoid every 
appearance of evil, and he has the satisfaction of feeling that but 
few men have ever attained a more gratifying position in their 
community than that which is accorded him by his associates 
and friends, 

Being asked for some suggestion that would be helpful to young 
people, he replied: “Personal purity, high principles, methodical 
habits, and industry will accomplish more, as a rule, than 
brilliancy.” S. A. Ashe. 
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MINCE the Civil War, law, medicine and the 
ministry have by no means afforded the only 
opportunities for service to the educated young 
men of the South, and North Carolina to-day 
looks for leadership as much to her industrial 
workers, scientific investigators, and educational 
statesmen, as formerly she depended upon her lawyers, doctors, 
and preachers for the molding of public opinion. Among the first 
among us to break away from the traditions of the fathers and seek 
a new field of usefulness through work was Herbert Bemberton 
Battle, for ten years State Chemist and Director of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Herbert Bemberton Battle, fourth child of Kemp Plummer 
Battle and Martha Ann Battle, was born at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, May 29, 1862. Being thus wise in the choice of his 
ancestors, entered life with fine abilities and an aptitude for 
patient labor which guaranteed him substantial success in a pro- 
fessional career. His education began in the primary schools of 
the city of Raleigh, was continued under Mr. J. M. Lovejoy, famed 
as a strict disciplinarian, at the old Raleigh Academy, and was 
supplemented by teaching at home, which was of far greater value 
to him than the instruction of the schools. He also attended the 
Raleigh High School before entering the University of North 
Carolina, from which he was graduated in 1881 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science at the age of nineteen years. 
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He left the classroom and laboratory of the college for that of 
the North Carolina Experiment Station, then located at Chapel 
Hill, and from this time the history of Mr. Battle’s life is largely 
the history of the station. After seven years of continuous ser- 
vice, filling successively and successfully all subordinate positions, 
he assumed the directorship of the station, in 1887, retaining it 
for the next ten years. While he was an assistant in the labora- 
tory of the Experiment Station, Mr. Battle devoted the hours usu- 
ally allotted to recreation to such independent investigation that he 
completed the two years of advanced scientific work then required, 
and received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1887. The laboratory had been or- 
ganized by distinguished chemists from foreign universities, and 
had been directed by Doctor A. R. Ledoux, of New York, and 
Doctor Charles W. Dabney, now president of the University of 
Cincinnati, both distinguished chemists who had received their 
training in Germany. Doctor Battle was thus the first North Caro- 
linian who was deemed competent to discharge the duties of the 
office. 

While director of the Experiment Station Doctor Battle, besides 
issuing the annual reports and bulletins of the station, contrib- 
uted many valuable papers to scientific journals, as well as much 
popular science material to the daily and weekly papers of the 
State. He also published, as joint author with Frank Battle 
Dancy, a little book of Chemical Conversion Tables, that is still in 
practical use in the official laboratories of nearly every State in the 
Union, as well as in private laboratories here and abroad. Doctor 
Battle has also done valuable work for the State as a lecturer at 
Farmers’ institutes and before agricultural societies. He had to 
do with collecting the State’s resources for exhibition at Boston 
in 1883, Raleigh in 1884, and Boston in 1885, and was present at 
each each of these Expositions as representative of the State. 

When the Experiment Station received the appropriation from 
the United States Government under the law known as the Hatch 
Act for encouraging the work of such stations, Doctor Battle was 
active in widening the scope of the work and in reorganizing the 
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Station to adjust it to its larger relations, and was largely instru- 
mental in adding other departments of agricultural experimenta- 
tion, so that now the work includes the chemical, agricultural, hor- 
ticultural, botanical and meteorological divisions, as well as a di- 
vision of publication and information. He also set on foot the 
plan of establishing subordinate experiment stations in different 
parts of the State, established the weekly weather crop bulletin 
- and the State weather service. He first devised the plan of issuing 
a weekly press bulletin to supply the papers of the State with 
reading matter on the results of the experiments especially valu- 
able to agriculture. : 

Doctor Battle has also held the positions of Chemist to the North 
Carolina State Board of Health, Chemist to the North Carolina 
Geological Survey, and Professor of Chemistry in the Leonard 
Medical School. He organized the Southern Chemical Company 
at Winston, North Carolina, in 1897, and was its president until 
1901. He was associated with the Southern Cotton Oil Company, 
at Savannah, 1902, at Montgomery, 1902-06; was made president 
of the Battle Laboratory Corporation, Montgomery, Alabama, 
1906; which position he now holds. 

Mr. Battle married, November 25, 1885, Alice Matilda Wilson, 
daughter of Major James W. Wilson, president of the Western 
North Carolina Railroad and chairman of the North Carolina 
Railroad Commission. They have two children, Nellie Lewis 
Battle and James Wilson Battle. 

Collier Cobb. 
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A Faw ye NE of the most successful men of North Caro- 
eee {f} lina in many respects is Richard H. Battle, 
SAS 2 of Raleigh. While he has not amassed great 
(es CD riches, he has throughout a long career exerted 
Ea a strong influence in many directions, and has 
Br! CHS attained an eminence as a lawyer and a citizen 
that great wealth of itself could not bring. He was born at Louis- 
burg, Franklin County, on December 3, 1835, and was a son of 
Honorable William Horn Battle, himself one of the most eminent 
of North Carolinians, who by his learning, integrity, and admir- 
able characteristics adorned the Supreme Court Bench of the 
State, and was held in the highest esteem, and of Lucy Martin 
Plummer, daughter of Kemp Plummer, a distinguished lawyer 
and public man of the preceding generation. 

While among those who first settled, about 1659, in Carolina, 
purchasing land from the Indians, was John Battle, the earliest 
known ancestor of Mr. Battle in this State was Elisha Battle, who 
located in Edgecombe County in 1746, and who was a member 
of the State Convention which adopted the State Constitution in 
1776, and also of the Convention of 1789, which adopted the 
Federal Constitution, bringing North Carolina into the Union of 
the United States. 

Inheriting much from a distinguished ancestry, Mr. Battle 
in his childhood developed a taste for books, and soon gave 
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evidence of fine intellectual powers. Of a physique not naturally 
robust, he found pleasure in athletic and field sports, which tended 
to strengthen his delicate constitution; and although of a slight 
frame, he has been singularly exempt throughout life from any 
maladies interrupting his daily work. In his early boyhood days 
his father resided at Raleigh, and the subject of this sketch 
attended the school of Mrs. James F. Taylor, and then, the family 
having removed to Chapel Hill, the preparatory schools at the 
State University, and finally graduated at that institution in 
June, 1854, bearing off the highest honors of his class; and four 
years later his Alma Mater conferred on him the honorary degree 
of LL.B., and more recently that of LL.D. 

On graduating, the important question of life work was to be 
determined upon; and as the circumstances of his father were so 
moderate as to preclude any expectation of considerable aid, 
naturally he decided on the law as offering a certain means of 
support; but while preparing himself he obtained employment as 
an instructor at the University in mathematics and Greek, suc- 
cessively, which position he held for over three years. In the 
meantime he had read law under his father, and in 1856 and 1857 
had obtained his licenses to practice, and so, having some little 
laid by, in December, 1858, he opened a law office in Wadesboro, 
North Carolina, and began his professional career. 

The political struggle between the sections of the Union soon 
assumed a portentous shape, and Mr. Battle, deprecating extreme 
views, attached himself to the Constitutional Union Party, and 
ardently hoped for the preservation of the Union. But after the 
war was begun he entered the military service of the State, and 
served as first lieutenant of Company I, Forty-second Regiment 
of North Carolina troops, from February, 1862, until September 
following, when he was invited by Governor Vance, who had 
just taken his seat as governor, to become his private secretary, 
and he held that confidential position until August, 1864, when 
he became auditor of the State, retaining all the while the most 
intimate relations with Governor Vance. 

. On November 28, 1860, he had married Annie Ruffin Ashe, 
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a lovely daughter of Honorable Thomas S. Ashe, of Wadesboro, 
who toward the close of the war was elected Confederate States 
senator. Mr. Battle having removed his family to the State 
capital, was located there after the war had closed, and formed 
a law partnership with Honorable Samuel F. Phillips, whose 
learning and capacity and influence placed him at the head of the 
Bar; and they at once entered upon a lucrative business, which 
Mr. Battle continued to enjoy after the dissolution of the firm 
in December, 1868, when he became a member with his father 
and brother, Kemp P. Battle, of the firm of W. H. Battle & Sons. 
Later, in January, 1876, he formed a new partnership with 
Samuel F. Mordecai, Esq., which, under the style of Battle & 
Mordecai, has continued until this day. 

As a lawyer Mr. Battle has ever been laborious and painstaking, 
and his learning is so accurate that his opinion has carried as 
much weight in the profession and among the people as that of 
any of his distinguished contemporaries. No man in recent years 
has attained to a higher eminence in the profession. His char- 
acter, both private and professional, has been so justly esteemed 
that his influence has been very great; and possessing in an 
unusual degree the moral courage to act on his conviction he has 
enjoyed a reputation that few of his fellow-citizens have reached. 

In the Winter of 1884-85 he was urged by Governor A. M. 
Scales to accept an appointment as a judge of the Superior Court 
of the State; and afterward, upon the death of Judge Bond, 
United States circuit judge for the fourth circuit, Mr. Battle was 
recommended by the Raleigh Bar and other lawyers of the State 
as his successor. : 

Not a politician seeking preferment, he has, nevertheless, always 
been deeply interested in those public questions which affect the 
welfare of his people and society. He therefore at a very early day 
became a member of the State Democratic Executive Committee, 
and served as chairman of that body from 1884 to 1888, being:on 
terms of closest intimacy with Governor Scales, then governor 

of the State. In 1875 he was nominated by his party for a seat 
in the Constitutional Convention, and in 1880 for the State Senate, 
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with almost entire unanimity. Actuated by motives to promote 
the well-being of society, Mr. Battle has devoted much time 
and labor to matters outside of his professional work. He early 
became interested in the Rex Hospital, and was president of its 
Directory before the institution was opened to patients, in May, 
1894, and has ever since been at the head of its affairs. And for 
years he has been a director and the attorney for the Citizens’ 
National Bank of Raleigh, the most successful of the financial 
institutions of the Southern States; of the Raleigh Cotton Mills; 
of the Neuse River Cotton Mills; and president of the North 
Carolina Home Insurance Company. Indeed, he has assisted in 
organizing all the industrial and other corporations of Raleigh 
of a public nature, and has ever manifested a noteworthy and 
laudable public spirit in promoting every enterprise of interest 
to the community. Always deeply interested in the affairs of 
his Alma Mater, he rendered that institution efficient service dur- 
ing the period it was in jeopardy, and since 1879 has been a 
trustee, and from 1891 its secretary and treasurer. His earnest, 
sincere nature has made him a devoted Christian; and during his 
whole life he has performed to the utmost of his ability every 
Christian duty. He is a member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and when it became necessary to have a second parish 
at Raleigh, he led in the movement, and his work in establishing 
and maintaining the Church of the Good Shepherd has been an 
extraordinary example of devotion and persistent labor. As an 
active member and church warden in the Sunday-school, and as 
lay reader, he has been unremitting and zealous to a remarkable 
degree. He has for years been a conspicuous figure in all the 
church conventions; and since 1886 has been a member of the 
General Convention held for the church throughout the United 
States. During this long period of activity in these various 
phases of life he has delivered a great many addresses of superior 
excellence, of which it is only necessary to mention here the 
memorial address on Professor Charles Phillips, D.D., at the 
University; upon Governor Z. B. Vance at the unveiling of the 
Vance monument in the capitol square; and upon the rectors of 
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St. Mary’s School, at Raleigh. Being asked if in any respect 
he had failed to accomplish his purposes in life, Mr. Battle replied : 
“Perhaps if I had devoted myself exclusively to my profession 
I would have reaped its richer rewards, but it is doubtful whether 
that would have brought greater satisfaction than I have enjoyed.” 
And in this the writer of this sketch entirely concurs; for taking 
it all in all, the result of Mr. Battle’s work in life must needs be 
most satisfactory to himself, to his friends and to the community 
in which he has lived. In reply to a request to make some sug- 
gestions that would be helpful to young people he says: “Absten- 
tion from stimulants and narcotics, including tobacco in any form, 
and a determination to deserve the good will of good people by 
honorable conduct.” Such he found advantageous in his own 
case, resulting in fine health at the age of three-score and ten 
years, and in some degree enabling him to bear such misfortunes 
as have come to him with Christian philosophy. In July, 1883, 
Mr. Battle suffered the great affliction of the loss of his wife. 
This union resulted in ten children, of whom four survive. 


S. A. Ashe. 
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£ ILLIAM SMITH BATTLE was a son of James 
%) Smith Battle, a sketch of whom may be found 

elsewhere in this volume. He was born Octo- 
» ber 4, 1823, and attended the Stoney Hill Acad- 
emy under Martin R. Garrett and the Louisburg 
Academy under John B. Bobbitt, a graduate of 
the Caiversiy in 1809. He was always diligent in his studies, 
and entered the University in 1840 well prepared. He obtained 
the respect and affection of the Faculty and his fellows, and grad- 
uated with honor in 1844. He was singularly free from 
malevolent feelings, and was noted for his manly bearing and 
perfect truthfulness. 

Leaving the University, he made an early marriage, his bride 
being the beautiful daughter, Elizabeth M., of the prominent 
lawyer, Francis L. Dancy. The wedding took place July 25, 1845, 
and they have lived in singular love and harmony for sixty-one 
years. 

Mr. Battle settled in Edgecombe County, and at once engaged 
in planting, with cotton as his money crop. He likewise embarked 
extensively in getting turpentine from the wide area of long-leaf 
pine growing on his father’s lands south of Tar River. After his 
father became the purchaser of the water power and adjacent 
lands at the falls of Tar River, he quit the turpentine business, 
but continued his planting business. He also became manager 
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and part owner of the Rocky Mount flour and grist mill, then 
of much importance, and in addition a cotton factory, the first in. 
Eastern Carolina, inaugurated by Joel Battle in 1820. It was a 
small mill compared with those of the present day, but was a 
good investment. 

The selling part of the products of the mill to the Confederate 
Government incensed the military authorities to such an extent 
that a cavalry force was sent from New-Bern in July, 1863, to 
burn that and the bridge over Tar River. It was impossible to 
replace it during the war. After fighting ceased, when prices 
were very high, that and a very fine grist mill were rebuilt. Both 
were burned soon after being put into operation. He had no less 
than seven destructive fires within two years at the falls, and 
on different plantations, causing a loss of at least $60,000 above 
insurance. He rebuilt again at great expense both cotton and 
grist mills, and was getting them in full operation when occurred 
the panic of 1873, causing a depression of price, which continued 
for years. The expense of rebuilding at inflated values, the high 
rates of interest, and the low prices of the manufactured products: 
led to his failure. It is in accordance with his just and charitable 
temper that, although the air was full of charges of incendiarism,: 
he declined to give them credit. He attributed his losses to acci- 
dent or the act of God. He has borne his pecuniary reverses with 
admirable serenity and fortitude. No one has ever heard him 
complain with bitterness of the hardness of fortune. The same 
high-toned, equable, kindly temper, the same tenderness of heart, 
the same largeness of soul, which characterized him in his 
prosperous days, he retains when his energies are confined 
to a smaller area, and when he is dealing with lesser 
interests. 

Mr. Battle has been little in public life. He was at one time’ 
a justice of the peace and a member of the special committee 
which presided in the County Court. When the great Civil War 
approached, the people of his county, without solicitation, fixed 
with unanimity on him to be one of the delegates to the Con- 
vention of 1861, usually known as the Secession Convention. In. 
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common with his constituents, he concluded that there was a 
settled determination on the part of the rapidly growing Republi- 
can Party to deprive the Southern States of their equal right in 
the Union. He therefore supported all measures recognizing 
the right of secession and providing for carrying on the war 
with the utmost vigor. For members of Congress he naturally 
voted for men recognized as affiliated with the “original secession. 
ists”; for example, W. W. Avery, Burton Craige, A. W. Venable, 
N. W. Woodfin, and men like them. 

When amendments to the Constitution were considered, he 
opposed all religious tests for office, and approved the taxation of 
all property, including slaves, according to value. He favored 
the railway from Greensboro to Danville as necessary to efficient 
military operations, although the friends of the North Carolina 
Railroad clamored that it would ruin their line. He favored the 
adjournment of the convention at an early date, because, in his 
opinion, legislation was properly the business of the General 
Assembly. Hence he opposed charters of other railroad lines as 
not being of urgent necessity, and also other measures, although 
unobjectionable, because he held that the convention should not 
engage in general legislation unless delay would work irreparable 
mischief. 

Probably there was no man in the South who gave of his sub- 
stance more liberally than Mr. Battle. To a colonel, who soon 
became one of General Lee’s brigadiers, he presented a spirited 
and powerful charger, raised and trained on his own plantation. 
From the beginning to the end of the war his hand was ever open 
to every distress among the soldiers in the front and their families 
at home. Nor was this charity confined to the extraordinary time 
of internecine strife. He was always a fountain of beneficence to 
the communities in which he lived. 

Mr. Battle has suffered in a frightful degree from affliction 
in his family. Six grown sons and a daughter of uncommonly 
lovely person and character, who had gained celebrity as a teacher 
and organizer of classes, died after reaching maturity. He met 
these losses with the same fortitude and philosophy which char- 
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acterize his long life of usefulness. With a clear mind and stout 
heart, he is meeting the advances of old age. 

Four of his sons died unmarried. Of the children of James S., 
who was senator from Nash, one, William, is an esteemed railroad 
official in the Norfolk and Western Railroad Company ; another, 
John, is one of the best captains in the army; while a third, 
Marion, is a lieutenant. His granddaughter, by another son, now 
deceased, is the wife of Mr. L. M. Bourne, of Asheville, a prom- 
inent lawyer. A son, Doctor Samuel Westray Battle, is an 
eminent physician of Asheville, retired from the navy. Another 
son, Octavius, is an insurance agent at Tarboro. 


Kemp P. Battle. 








SAMUEL WESTRAY BATTLE 


HE subject of this sketch, Doctor S. Westray 
Ky’ Battle, on the retired list of the Medical Corps 
of the United States Navy, was born in Nash 
County, North Carolina, on August 4, 1854. 
Py He was the fifth son of William S. Battle and 
3 RA te Mary Elizabeth, née Dancy. As sketches of his 
father and grandfathers, James Smith Battle and Francis L. 
Dancy, appear in another part of this work, no special mention 
need be made in this sketch of their position and influence upon 
their time and surroundings. 

Doctor Battle’s ancestor, Elisha Battle, of whom a sketch ap- 
pears elsewhere settled in 1748 on the Cool Spring Plantation in 
Edgecombe County. 

Our subject's early life was practically passed in the country, 
and was that of the Southern boy in the home of parents in affluent 
circumstances. Perhaps no life was freer and more favorable to 
the development—certainly physically—in the world, as it meant 
horses and dogs and gun, et id genus omne, when not at school. 
It would be hard to conceive of a boy having more fortunate 
paternal and maternal influences for good. At an early age 
he entered Horner’s Classical and Mathematical School at 
Oxford, North Carolina. Thence he went to Bellevue 
High School in Bedford County, Virginia, and from there 
to the University of Virginia, where he devoted some time 
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to the classics and then matriculated in the medical department, 
leaving the University of Virginia in 1874, and graduating from 
the Bellevue Hospital Medical College—now a part of the Uni- 
„versity of New York—in March, 1875, with the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. He entered the United States Naval Service in October, 
1875, as assistant surgeon, at the age of twenty-one. As a tribute 
to the University of Virginia and its thoroughness in medical 
instruction, in going before the examining board he was asked by 
the chairman thereof where he had obtained his medical knowl- 
edge. Upon replying, “For the most part at the University of 
Virginia,” the chairman rejoined, “Well, sir, if it is any comfort 
to you, I will say that that is nine points in your favor.” As. 
the examination was rigid and there were many failures, this was, 
indeed, a comfort to a youngster who was going it alone without 
advices from home or friends, and standing this examination for 
a commission in the United States service. 

He was married in 1880 to Alice Maude, daughter of Admiraf 
George E. Belknap, United States Navy, a distinguished officer 
of the service, a splendid sailor and a man of fine literary and 
scientific attainment. The admiral was a great fighter while the © 
fighting lasted, but was also a great admirer of the South. Four 
children were born—Madelon, S. Westray, Jr., Maude Dancy, 
and Belknap, of whom Madelon, the wife of Captain Mortimer 
Hancock, of the Royal Fusiliers, and Belknap are now living. 

Doctor Battle served with distinction in active service in the 
navy for nearly ten years, his last shore duty being surgeon in 
charge of the Naval Hospital at Pensacola, Florida. In 1878 he 
was attached to the United States ship Marion sailing in consort 
with the United States ship Vandalia, sister ships detailed to take 
General Grant around the world. War between Russia and 
Turkey breaking out early in 1878, while these ships were at 
Smyrna preparing to go down the coast and through the Suez 
Canal, their presence was required to protect American interests 
in the East, so they remained on the coast of Asia Minor as long 
as needed and then joined the Mediterranean squadron. Doctor 
Battle's first duty at sea was in connection with the demonstra- 
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tion made by the United States following the Virginius affair. 
It will be remembered that the American steamer Virginius, 
cruising in Cuban waters, was pursued and captured by the 
Spanish cruiser Tornado and taken into Santiago as a pirate. 
The crew consisted of Captain Joseph Fry and 120 men, half 
of whom, with Captain Fry, were executed and the bodies of 
the men trampled on by horses and their heads displayed on 
pikes. The massacre would have been continued had not the 
British warship Ntboe, under Sir Lambton Lorraine, hastened 
from Kingston, Jamaica, to Santiago and threatened to bombard 
the city unless the murders were instantly stopped. Spain finally 
surrendered the Virginius and what was left of the crew, but 
it was a long drawn-out affair, and our ships were kept in South- 
ern waters for several years. During this time Doctor Battle 
served on the United States ship New Hampshire, an old line of 
battleship under command of Commodore Clitz, and in turn on 
the monitors Ajax, Lehigh, Catskill, Manhattan, Mahopac, and 
Saugus. On account of injuries received in the line of duty while 
cruising at sea, he was placed on the retired list in 1884. 

` In 1885, recognizing the superior advantages of what was after- 
ward known as the Asheville Plateau—for which name he was 
responsible—Doctor Battle took up his abode at Asheville, which 
is about the middle of a broken plateau between the Blue Ridge 
on the east and the great Smoky Mountains on the west. He had 
made a study of the meteorological reports of the United States 
Government, and was impressed with the fact that the Asheville 
Plateau was the dryest atmospheric area east of the Mississippi 
River. Its elevation also contributed to its suitability as a region 
peculiarly adapted to the cure of all throat and pulmonary 
troubles. He was not slow in conveying this information to his 
brethren of the medical profession residing at a distance, and 
before he had lived in Asheville many months the fame of Ashe- 
ville’s climate had gone abroad throughout the United States. 
Doctor Battle occupied a cottage near which lived Bill Nye 
in a domicile described in one of his letters as of “perforated archi- 
tecture,” because of the many cracks and seams in its walls, 
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through which the winter air penetrated with uncomfortable fre- 
quency and intensity. He and the Doctor were fast friends, and 
together they did much to herald the fame of the rising city to 
the world. In wit and humor the Doctor was a match for the 
genial humorist, and as a raconteur was his superior. He remem- 
bered the best and wittiest things Nye said or wrote, and gave 
additional point and relish to them by his inimitable manner of 
telling them. Together they made the little community laugh 
and grow fat. Nye’s letters to the World and the Doctor’s to 
medical journals and periodicals seemed to reach every class in 
the United States, and there probably never was a city so well 
advertised as Asheville at so small an outlay in cash. And the 
advertisement blessed not only the town, but the authors of the 
good things said of it; for Nye’s reputation as a humorist grew 
and the Doctor’s practice surpassed his ability to attend to all of it. 
He had to secure the services of two assistants, and even with 
their help was barely able to keep up with it, notwithstanding 
his most strenuous efforts to do so. 

It happened about this time that the Sprague system of street 
railways had just been successfully inaugurated in the city of 
Richmond, Virginia, and Mr. E. D. Davidson, of New York, and 
Doctor Battle went to that place to examine its operation. There 
they found grades as heavy as any in Asheville, and returning to 
the Battery Park Hotel with the assistance of others, they formed 
a company which secured for the owners thereof a charter for a 
general system of street-car service and set to work to build the 
road and equip it. In this enterprise Doctor Battle was active 
and effective in all his efforts. He was elected vice-president 
of the company, and subscribed largely to its stock and bonds. 
Others came to his assistance and the road was built, and 
Asheville now has as fine a street-car service as can be found 
in the country. Doctor Battle is entitled to be called the father 
of the street car service of Asheville. 

During all this time there were constant efforts to establish 
small enterprises in the growing city, such as furniture factories, 
wood-working plants and various other means of affording 
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employment to the resident population. In all these undertakings 
Doctor Battle was an active participant, and not only encouraged 
them by his infiuence, but subscribed to their stock. Though not 
financially successful in every instance, that did not deter him. 
Public spirit was what he wished to encourage in others, and the 
best way to foster it was by the force of example. He did not 
count the cost to himself in comparison with the benefit to the 
community. He has not reformed in this respect, but is still 
putting his hand into his own pocket for the benefit of the public 
at large. 

While Doctor Battle was active and energetic in all these ways 
in the promotion of the growth of Asheville, his adopted home, 
it was in an entirely different field that his influence was of most 
importance to the Queen City of the Mountains. It was his social 
attributes that contributed more than any other one force to the 
upbuilding of Asheville. Being a man of cosmopolitan tastes, 
having navigated the globe as a naval officer and mixed with the 
populations of different countries, he saw how essentially alike 
are all men, and how petty and unimportant the little jealousies 
and animosities which so often keep communities and individuals 
apart. Although a Southerner by birth and a son of one of the 
delegates to the Secession Convention, which took the State 
out of the Union on May 20, 1861, Doctor Battle chose as a help- 
meet for him the daughter of a naval officer who had fought 
against the establishment of the Southern Confederacy, and thus 
made himself as much Northern as Southern. He was therefore 
peculiarly fitted to bring into social contact congenial spirits of the 
North and South in the cosmopolitan city of Asheville, com- 
posed, as it was, and is, of people from the four quarters of the 
tarth and literally from Europe, Asia, Africa, and America—not 
omitting Australasia. 

The result of his efforts to bring our Northern visitors and 
Southern residents together socially was a success beyond his 
most sanguine anticipation. Not only did these formerly diverse 
people meet and mingle socially with mutual benefit and enlighten- 
ment, but many a casual visitor found the South so attractive 
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that they bought homes and are with us to-day, as Southern as 
the rest of us in everything that is essential. Not only that, but 
many a Northern girl has found a help as meet for her among 
the men of the South as the Doctor had found for himself in New: 
England, while Northern men chose from among the lassies of 
the South helps equally meet for them. 

Then, too, Doctor Battle was invaluable to Asheville in a busi- 
ness way. He made it pleasant for men of means who came 
to Asheville from the North for an outing, never dreaming of 
investing a dollar in what they considered the “lawless” South. 

But it is as a physician that Doctor Battle shows to the best 
advantage. He chose the right calling in life. He is so essentially 
a physician as was the ‘““Weelum McClure” of the Bonnie Briar 
Bush, or the “Doc Sifert” of Whitcomb Riley, and withal without 
any of their peculiarities. And, after all, it is as true of the 
physician as of the poet that he is Nascitur, non fit. For the 
essential factor in the make-up of the physician is human sym- 
pathy. That quality Doctor Battle possesses in an overwhelming 
degree. The sufferings and troubles of his patients are in very 
truth his own. 

There is still another aspect of Doctor Battle’s character that 
is especially dear to the writer of this imperfect sketch, and that 
is his loyal friendship to his friends. Jonathan’s love for David 
was not greater than his for those he numbers among his friends. 

There is to-day many a wreck on the highway of life who knows 
of but one staunch friend left to him in his low estate, and that 
is Doctor S. Westray Battle. Hence he is poor; hence he is of 
the salt of the earth—that man possessing the essentials of the 
truest Christianity, love for his neighbor. 

Of some of the posts held by Doctor Battle may be mentioned 
the following: He is medical director of the Clarence Barker 
Memorial Hospital and Dispensary at Biltmore, North Carolina; 
ex-major and assistant surgeon-general, N. C. S. G.; member 
American Medical Association, Mississippi Valley Medical 
Society, Tri-State Medical (Virginia and the Carolinas), North 

Carolina Medical Society, and Buncombe County Medical Society. 
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He is a Fellow of the Rhinological, Otological, and Laryngologi- 
cal Society, member of the American Climatological Association, 
American Public Health Association, Association of Military Sur- 
geons, State Board of Health and Medical Corps of the United 
States Navy, on the retired list. 

He is a member of the Society of the Cincinnati, Sons of the 
American Revolution, Naval Order of the United States, and of 
the Army and Navy Clubs of the cities of New York and Wash- 
ington; Metropolitan Club of Washington; Swannanoa Country 
Club at Asheville, Asheville Club, president of the Catawba Game 
Association, vice-president of the Asheville Gun Club, and mem- 
ber of the Mottfield Club, Georgetown, South Carolina. 

There is no finer character than Doctor Battle’s. Of large and 
commanding presence, distinguished air and polished manner, he 
is a striking figure in the most distinguished company. One would 
hardly believe that beneath: the somewhat foreign appearance of 
this striking personality is to be found by those who know him 
best the plain and unpretentious Tar Heel citizen, with no false 
notions as to his own importance and no very exalted opinion of 
himself. He loves his fellow-countrymen, and is proud of all 
that makes the Old North State distinguished and excellent among 
the sisterhood of States. He is that best of all men, a good citizen, 
a kind friend, and good neighbor. All who know him love and 
respect him, and his life and example are an inspiration to all. 


John P. Arthur. 











JACOB BATTLE 







SOI. YO pant BATTLE,a former judge of the Superior 
D: 1 ourt, and one of the most prominent attorneys 
eX J Ke and citizens of Rocky Mount, was born at the 
(9 344 ¢ &) falls of Tar River, in Nash County, on Jan- 
9 Dae: AS vary 16, 1852. He is a descendant of Elisha 
Ves ahve Battle, who moved from Nansemond County, 
Virginia, to Edgecombe County about 1748, and settled the Cool 
Spring farm, which descended to the family of Jacob Battle, and 
is now occupied by his mother. 

The father of the subject of this sketch was Captain Turner 
Westray Battle, a planter of Edgecombe County, a man of high 
character and fine education, who took a deep interest in public 
affairs, but who never sought any political office. He was known 
in his community for his large charities, extended benevolence and 
generous hospitality; and his character was based on the sturdy 
independence of a prosperous planter and the love of truth that 
always distinguishes a man of high honor. 

At the beginning of the war his patriotism led him to form a 
company, the Confederate Guards, with which he served as 
captain, it being Company I of the Fifteenth Regiment of State 
troops. He married Lavinia Basset Daniel, a daughter of Judge 
Joseph J. Daniel, a distinguished associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, and a lady of rare loveliness of character and intellectual en- 
dowments. Reared in the midst of affluence, Mr. Battle enjoyed all 
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the benefits of high social station and received the best educational 
training that the period of his youth afforded. On the maternal 
side of his house Mr. Battle is a direct descendant of Colonel 
Nicholas Long, of Halifax, North Carolina, who served in the 
Revolutionary War during its entire continuance. His widow, 
née Mary McKinney, of King William County, Virginia, was 
widely celebrated in her youth for her beauty and accomplish- 
ments, and was known as the “Divine Polly.” During her long 
widowhood she held the reverent regard of the old soldiers, and 
her home on Quankey Creek was their mecca. 

In 1863, after a preparatory education, the subject of this 
sketch became a pupil of Ralph H. Graves, the elder, one of the 
most accomplished teachers of his day, under whose direction, at 
Belmont School, in Granville County, he studied for two years; 
and then for one session he was a student at St. Timothy’s Hall, 
at Catonsville, near Baltimore. Being now prepared for college, 
in 1866 he entered the University of North Carolina, and re- 
mained there until that institution closed its doors, in 1868, 
through the maladministration of the State authorities; and then, 
with many others of the Chapel Hillians, he entered the University 
of Virginia, where he remained four years, graduating with high 
credit in 1872, and receiving the degree of Master of Arts. Being 
determined to follow the vocation of a lawyer, he studied under 
private instructors, and then took a Summer law course at the 
University of Virginia in 1875; and, having stood his examina- 
tion, received his license from the Supreme Court of the State 
in 1876. 

On July 22, 1874, he married Miss Iva Isabelle Steele, of 
Yorkville, South Carolina, a charming lady, and he located at 
Rocky Mount, where his home became the center of an agreeable 
social circle. Opening his law office at Rocky Mount, he soon 
established a lucrative practice, which he has ever since enjoved. 
From youth up Mr. Battle has always been robust and endowed 
with a strong constitution, and he is capable of much toil without 
deleterious results, and he has always been very laborious and 
devoted in his attention to his professional work. With a bright 
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mind and fine intellectual powers, he has all through life been 
fond of books, and he was particularly studious at school, and he 
has since maintained his studious habits, and he is not only a 
well-read man, but is also conversant with literature and familiar 
with the best books treating of a wide variety of subjects. He 
was always warmly interested in general politics, and in 1892 he 
was elected State senator from his district, and because of his 
interest in education and fine abilities, he was assigned to the 
position of chairman of the Committee of Education, and as 
such rendered important service for the schools of the State, and 
contributed to stimulate a general sentiment favorable to the 
diffusion of education throughout the State. During the session 
he attained such prominence that, a vacancy occurring in the office 
of Superior Court judge for his district in 1893, Governor Carr 
selected him to fill the vacancy, and for one year he served in the 
judicial capacity, which he graced with his urbanity and fine 
attainments. When the election came on the next year, he was 
nominated by the Democratic Convention to succeed himself, but 
in that campaign there was fusion between the Populist and the 
Republican parties, which resulted in the defeat of the State 
Democratic ticket, and at the expiration of his term he returned 
to his practice. 

Judge Battle is a member of the Episcopal Church, and for 
many years has been senior warden of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd at Rocky Mount, and his daily walk in life is con- 
sistent with his religious professions. 

He had born to him by his first wife one son, Jacob Battle, Jr., 
and, his wife dying in 1894, on November 4, 1896, he married 
Miss Nellie G. Gupton, by whom he has one son, Turner Westray 
Battle, and his home continues to be the seat of a charming 
hospitality. 

S. A. Ashe. 





GEORGE GORDON BATTLE 









Po RATILE, GEORGE GORDON, lawyer, was 
Zaf?) born at Cool Spring, Edgecombe County, North 
Carolina, October 26, 1868. His father was 
» Captain Turner Westray Battle, of that county, 
and his mother was before marriage Miss La- 





line Mr. Battle comes of an old and highly distinguished family 
in his native State, the careers of many of whom adorn the history 
of North Carolina; and the plantation in Edgecombe County on 
which he was born has been in the possession of his Battle pro- 
genitors for more than a hundred and fifty years, and is still 
owned by himself and his brothers. One of his ancestors, Elisha 
Battle, of Edgecombe County, was a member of the Convention 
which assembled at Halifax November 12, 1776, “not only to 
make laws, but also to form a constitution which was to be the 
corner-stone of all law; and, as it was well or ill-ordered, would 
tend to the happiness or misery of the State.” This convention 
made the first constitution and the bill of rights of the State, and 
in their making Elisha Battle bore no inconspicuous part. Twelve 
years later, after the colonies had achieved their independence, he 
was again called by his fellow-citizens to represent them in the 
convention assembled to consider the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution; and, with Willie Jones, of Halifax, and other Re- 
publican members of that body, succeeded in defeating the uncon- 
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ditional ratification of that instrument, securing thereby the final 
adoption of the earlier amendments, which the Republicans of that 
day regarded as essential to the preservation of the people’s 
liberties. Elisha Battle has been denominated by the- historians 
of his State as “the wise and good”; and it has been further 
said of him that “his wisdom and virtues have had abundant 
continuance in a large and most eminent posterity.” 

Mr. George Gordon Battle’s father, Captain Turner Westray 
Battle, of Cool Spring, Edgecombe County, was both before and 
after the war between the States extensively engaged in the busi- 
ness of cotton planting. Soon after the fall of Fort Sumter, in 
1861, he organized the Edgecombe Guards, of which he was 
elected captain, and which saw active service throughout the war 
under his leadership and that of his successors in office as a con- 
stituent part of the Fifth, afterward the Fifteenth, North Carolina 
Regiment of Infantry. 

On his mother’s side Mr. George Gordon Battle is descended 
from some of the most prominent of the colonial families of Vir- 
ginia and Carolina. Among his maternal progenitors in Vir- 
ginia was William Randolph, of Turkey Island, the founder of a 
family famous in the annals of both colony and commonwealth, 
including among its members of the name, Edmund Randolph, 
attorney-general in Washington’s cabinet; Sir John Randolph, 
colonial attorney-general; Peyton Randolph, governor of Vir- 
ginia; and the brilliant and eccentric John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
member of the United States Congress, Minister to Russia, and 
devoted friend and admirer of Nathaniel Macon. Another 
maternal ancestor of Mr. Battle’s was John Stith, of New Kent 
County, Virginia, mentioned by Fiske in “Old Virginia.and Her 
Neighbors” as a conspicuous figure in Bacon’s Rebellion, who was 
the grandfather of the. Reverend William Stith, president of the 
ancient college of William and Mary, and author of “A History 
of Virginia.” 

Yet another Virginia maternal ancestor was William Churchill, 
of Middlesex County, in that colony, member of the Royal Council 
and one of the greatest landowners of his generation in Virginia, 
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a brother-in-law of “King” Carter, and a progenitor, through his 
daughter, Elizabeth Churchill, of the Harrison Presidents of the 
United States. 

Mr. Battle’s mother was the great-granddaughter of Colonel 
Nicholas Long, of Quanky, Halifax County, North Carolina, who 
was commissary-general of the continental forces of the State 
in the Revolution, and in his day one of the wealthiest and most 
important men on the Roanoke. Colonel Long’s services to the 
patriot cause were of a highly distinguished character; and in 
addition to the prescribed work of his office, of which he acquitted 
himself with fidelity and zeal, he contributed in no small degree 
to the success of the American arms by the preparation in work- 
shops erected by him on his own premises of implements of war 
and clothing for the soldiers. Colonel Long’s wife was Mary 
McKinnie, a daughter of Barnabas McKinnie, of Edenton. 
Mrs. Ellett,in her “Women of the Revolution,” speaks of Mrs. Long 
as possessing great energy and firmness, with mental power of no 
comnion order. She took an active interest in assisting her hus- 
band in the discharge of his patriotic services to the continental 
cause, and Mrs. Ellett says of her that “her praises were the 
theme of conversation among the old officers of the army as long 
as any were left who had known her.” 

Mr. Battle’s maternal grandfather was Judge Joseph J. Daniel, 
oldest son of Lewis Daniel, of Burncourt, Halifax County, North 
Carolina, and Anne Brinkley, his wife. Judge Daniel was a 
member of the House of Commons in 1806, and in 1816 was 
appointed a judge of the Superior Court of Law and Equity, a 
position which he held until 1832, when he was elected a judge 
of the Supreme Court of the State, serving with Justices Gaston 
and Ruffin until 1848, in February of which year he died. He 
was a member of the State Constitutional Convention of 1835, 
in the debates of which he took a prominent part. His wife, whom 
he survived, was Margaret Maria Bassett Stith, a daughter of 
Colonel Bassett Stith, of Halifax, and Mary Long, his wife. 

Of Judge Daniel, Chief Justice Ruffin said from the Bench, on 
the presentation on February 12, 1848, of the proceedings of the 
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Bar by the Honorable James Iredell, on the occasion of Judge 
Daniel’s death: 

“Judge Daniel served his country through a period of nearly thirty-two 
years, acceptably, ably and faithfully. He had a love of learning, an in- 
quiring mind, and a memory uncommonly tenacious; and he had acquired 
and retained a stock of varied and extensive knowledge, and especially 
became well versed in the history and principles of the law. He was with- 
out arrogance or ostentation, even of his learning; had the most unaffected 
and charming simplicity of manners, and no other purpose in office than 
to execute justice and to maintain truth; and therefore he was patient in 

. hearing argument, laborious and calm in investigation, candid and instruc- 
tive in consultation, and impartial and firm in decision.” 

It may be said without exaggeration of Mr. Battle that he has 
inherited and has illustrated in his distinguished career as a 
lawyer very many of the qualities and characteristics of his 
grandfather, Judge Daniel, that have been so aptly and graphically 
delineated by Judge Ruffin in this striking description. 

Mr. Battle’s primary and secondary education was largely ac- 
quired under private teachers at home, and his early life was 
spent in the free and unconfined existence of a youth in the 
country, to whom the pleasures of riding, hunting, fishing, and 
the exercise of many outdoor sports appealed as irresistibly as did 
the love of books, which he entertained from the first years of 
conscious boyhood. In January, 1881, he entered the University 
of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, where he remained until 
June, 1882, studying in the preparatory classes of that institution, 
graduating with distinction in Latin, and already indicating in 
his studious habits and his scholarship promise of his later suc- 
cessful career. During the sessions of 1883-84, 1884-85, and 
1885-86 he was a student of the then widely known Hanover 
Academy, near Richmond, Virginia, conducted by Colonel Hilary 
P. Jones and Major Horace W. Jones, famous in their day as 
educators. In the autumn of 1886 he entered the University of 
Virginia, where he continued until June, 1889, graduating then 
with the highest academic honors in the gift of that great seat 
of learning, and achieving not only its degree of Master of Arts, 
but at the same time obtaining diplomas and certificates in those 
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departments of the law that were then taught there by’ the late 
Professor Jolin B. Minor, LL.D. 

After leaving the University of Virginia he returned home, and 
remained in Edgecombe County from September, 1889, to Jan- 
uary, 1890, reading law in the meanwhile in the office of his 
brother, Judge Jacob Battle, of Rocky Mount. 

In January, 1890, he went to New York City, and entering the 
Law School of Columbia College, now Columbia University, 
continued as a student there until June, 1890, at the same time 
discharging the duties of a law clerk in the office of Charles H. 
Johnson, Esq. He remained in Mr. Johnson’s office until 1891, 
when he was admitted to the Bar; and in June, 1892, he was 
appointed an assistant district attorney of the county and city 
of New York by the then district attorney, DeLancy Nicoll, Esq. 
In the discharge of the duties of this office his legal acquirements, 
his intelligent comprehension and his efficient performance of the 
work committed to his charge brought him rapidly to the front, 
and in a comparatively short time he was put in charge of the 
Grand Jury, and had devolved upon him the responsible task 
of preparing all of the indictments submitted to that body. This 
work was performed by him so skilfully and successfully that his 
reptitation as a pleader in criminal practice soon became that of 
an expert, and in this branch of the law he is to-day regarded 
as perhaps better versed than any other practitioner at the New 
York Bar. He assisted in the preparation of the brief in the 
famous poisoning case of the People v. Carlyle W. Harris, among 
many other notable cases during his incumbency of the office 
of assistant district attorney, and practically prepared most of 
the important cases of the district attorney’s office on appeal from 
1892 to 1897. 

After a service of five years under District Attorneys DeLancy 
Nicoll and John R. Fellows, he resigned his position and formed 
a partnership with Bartow S. Weeks, Esq., for the general prac- 
tice of the law, both criminal and civil, at 100 Broadway. The 
success of the new firm was immediate, and in their earlier prac- 
tice they were very frequently retained not only for the trial of 
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important cases in court, but as advisory counsel in criminal and 
quasi-criminal matters. In 1899 H. Snowden Marshall, Esq., 
became a member of the firm of Weeks & Battle, which then 
became Weeks, Battle & Marshall, and it was during the con- 
tinuance of this partnership that the firm represented the prisoner 
in the famous case of the People v. Roland B. Molineux. 

In September, 1904, Mr. Weeks withdrew, leaving the present 
firm composed of Mr. Battle and Mr. Marshall, who continue to 
practise at 170 Broadway as Battle & Marshall, with a business 
now tending more and more in the direction of trial work, in 
corporation and other civil business, and less in the trend of 
criminal law, and with ever-increasing success. 

Mr. Battle is among the best known of the younger lawyers 
of New York City. Without aspiring to office, he has taken an 
active interest in public and political affairs, and his genial and 
kindly manners have won him the affections, as his talents have 
gained for him the admiration, of a host of friends. 

He is a member of the Bar Association of New York; of the 
Southern Society, of which he has been secretary; of the North 
Carolina Society of New York; of the Calumet Club, and of 
many other societies and associations. He is a Democrat in 
politics, and has been the chairman of the Committee on Speakers 
of Tammany Hall. 

Mr. Battle is possessed of strong literary tastes, which he has 
found time to cultivate and indulge amid the more arduous labors 
of his profession. He is especially interested and informed on 
those branches of literature that bear upon the law, and his 
knowledge of historical subjects, both general and local, is un- 
usual. There are few residents of New York knowing it from 
childhood who are better informed concerning the local history 
of the city than is Mr. Battle. His literary inclination was evinced 
at an early date, and when he was a student at the University 
of Virginia was recognized by the student body in his election 
to the office of editor of the Virginia University Magazine. 

Mr. Battle married, April 12, 1898, Miss Martha Burwell Dab- 
ney Bagby, daughter of the late Doctor George W. Bagby, a 
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distinguished literary man of his day in Virginia, whose works 
have found many readers and a wide acceptance. Mrs. Battle’s 
mother was, before her marriage to Doctor Bagby, Miss Parke 
Chamberlayne, of the prominent family of that name in Virginia. 

Mr. Battle’s biography has been published in a “History of the 
University of Virginia,” edited by Doctor Paul B. Barringer and 
Doctor James M. Garnett, and issued, in two volumes, in 1904, 
by the Lewis Publishing Company, New York; and in “Who's 
Who in America” for 1905-06, published by A. N. Marquis & Co., 
Chicago. 

His residence address is 110 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
City. 

Armistead C. Gordon. 
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WILLIAM BINGHAM 


P first headmaster of The Bingham School, was 
£ born in County Down, Ireland, in 1754, whither 
we, his forefathers, being strong Protestants, went 
J> from the north of England, shortly after the 
FES. 9e kates conquest of Ireland by Cromwell, in 1652. On 
his mother’s side he was Scotch. Like many others called Scotch- 
Irish, he had no Celtic blood, but he had those characteristics 
of the Scotch-Irish blood and breed which have made the Scotch- 
Irish so great a factor in the history of the English-speaking race. 

The school’s first headmaster was the son of James Bingham, 
of Kilmore Parish, County Down, Ireland, which is still the home 
of the Binghams across the seas, among whom the names William, 
Robert and James still prevail, the head of the family, the present 
Earl of Lucan, being Robert Bingham. 

Young William Bingham went to Scotland for education, enter- 
ing the University of Glasgow, according to the records in the 
office of the registrar of the University, in 1774. He graduated 
in 1778 with the highest distinction, was licensed as a minister 
of the Gospel by the Presbytery of Glasgow, and began what he 
supposed was his life work as pastor of a Presbyterian Church 
in his native county. Soon afterward his family became involved 
in one of the numerous efforts for Irish independence, which 
culminated in Emmett’s Rebellion in 1803. His father died young, 
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but left several brothers, who, with their nephew, Reverend 
William Bingham, all belonged to an organization known as the 
“United Irishmen,” every member of which took a solemn oath 
to work and to fight for the independence of Ireland. But the 
plot was discovered by the English Government. One of the 
Binghams was arrested by the soldiers and the premises were 
searched for pikes, supposed to be concealed somewhere. The 
prisoner confessed that there were pikes in a lake near by; and 
when he got his hook and line and began to fish for one, the 
soldiers were so enraged at being made the victims of a practical 
joke, that they put their prisoner to death, and pursued one of 
his brothers to a ship lying at anchor in the harbor, where the 
sailors, who were in sympathy with him, headed him up in a 
beef barrel with the bung left out to breathe through, and after 
a long and fruitless search, the soldiers went ashore just before 
the ship weighed anchor. 

As soon as she crossed the bar the head was knocked out of the 
barrel, and the temporary prisoner being released, reached New 
York safely, and gave name to Binghamton in that State. An- 
other of the brothers settled in Ohio, and Honorable John A. 
Bingham, who was elected to Congress in 1854, from the Twenty- 
first District, and was chairman of the committee that conducted 
the impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson in 1868, told W. J. 
Bingham about 1858 that he was descended from this Bingham. 
Another brother settled in Tennessee, and was the progenitor of 
the Binghams of Tennessee and Alabama. The Reverend William 
Bingham seems to have remained in hiding till a gentleman from 
the Cape Fear region, who was traveling through Ireland at the 
time, offered him the principalship of the Wilmington Academy, 
which he accepted, and set sail in a few days for Wilmington, 
North Carolina, as he supposed; but the ship landed at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and by the time he had made his way to Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, the vacancy had been filled, and he found 
himself a stranger in a strange land without employment. In 
these straits he gave a Masonic sign while drinking a glass of 
water, which was at once recognized, and he was employed as 
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private tutor till the principal of the academy resigned shortly 
afterwards, when he took that position. 

He reached Wilmington in 1789, and taught there till 1793. 
But the climate of Wilmington being injurious to him, and there 
being at that early day, as there is still, a close connection between 
Wilmington and Pittsboro’, he went to Pittsboro’, and became the 
first headmaster of The Bingham School in 1793. 

In 1799 he married Annie Jean Slingsby, the only surviving 
child and heir of Colonel John Slingsby, late of the British Army, 
who told her children that her father was once in command of 
the King’s forces in the Wilmington district during the Revo- 
lutionary War, and that he endeared himself to the Whigs by his 
justice to all and by the severe penalties he inflicted on Tory 
marauders, robbers, and murderers. He said that it was his duty 
to do all that he could to suppress the rebellion against the king, 
but that no one under his jurisdiction should make war with 
impunity against unarmed men, women, and children. He fell 
fighting bravely for the cause of King George at the battle of 
Elizabethtown, regretted, according to Wheeler and the other 
historians of that period, by friend and foe alike. He would have 
fallen heir to a fine estate some twelve miles from London, called 
“the Beverly Farm,” if he had lived, and his daughter inherited all 
rights to the property. The dealing of Mr. and Mrs. Bingham 
with this very valuable estate illustrates the ideals of some of 
the best men and women of those days. The title to the property 
was unquestioned, and all that was necessary to secure great 
wealth was a voyage to England; but the anxieties inseparable 
from leaving their children and business for at least six months, 
if not longer, the dangers of a sea voyage, and the fear of ruining 
their children if they should become rich, so oppressed husband 
and wife that they made a bonfire of the papers, and “the 
Beverly Farm,” which is now a part of the city of London, passed 
away from them and their heirs forever. 

In 1801 Mr. Bingham was called to the Chair of Latin and 
Greek in the new University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, _ 
where his eldest son, William James Bingham, second headmaster 
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of The Bingham School, was born in what was known for two 
generations as “the Mitchell house,” on the west side of the Uni- 
versity campus. But he found the boys who came to the Uni- 
versity so poorly prepared that he resigned, located in Hillsboro, 
and reopened his private school. Finding it difficult to 
control his pupils in a town, about 1810 he moved to 
Mount Repose, eleven miles northwest from Hillsboro, “where 
till 1826,” says Professor Charles L. Raper in his “Church 
and Private Schools of North Carolina,” “he instructed youth as 
few have instructed them. Long before his death he had won 
a great name for himself as a scholar, as a teacher, and for his 
school as a place where true nranhood was developed and 
cultured.” He died February 5, 1826, at the age of seventy-two 
years. The writer has heard him described by his neighbors and 
by his pupils as a man of a little below medium height, but strong 
in body and vigorous in mind, “a terror to evil doers and a praise 
and glory to those who did well”; as “a good husband, a kind 
father, and a devout Christian.” After he made teaching his life 
work he preached only rarely, but he did excellent service as a 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church for many years. 

As has already been stated, he founded The Bingham School 
in 1793, and was its headmaster till 1826, a period of thirty-two 
years. 

He was buried at the “Cross Roads” Church, in Orange County, 
where “he rests from his labors; but his work§ do follow him.” 

Robert Bingham. 
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master of The Bingham School, was born at 
Chapel Hill April 6, 1802, while his father, 
Reverend William Bingham, its first headmaster, 
was Professor of Ancient Languages in the Uni- 

s ag versity, a position which he filled from 1801 to 
1805, its as chairman of the Faculty before Doctor Joseph 
Caldwell became president. His son, William James Bingham, 
the subject of this sketch, spent the first three years of his life 
at Chapel Hill, the next five years at Hillsboro, and his later boy- 
hood and early manhood on his father’s farm at Mount Repose, 
eleven miles northwest of Hillsboro and five miles north of 
Mebane Station. The Reverend William Bingham was unwilling 
to rear his sons and to teach the sons of his patrons in a town, 
and his son, William James, always said that this freer and closer 
contact with nature during his boyhood and early manhood was a 
strong factor in his development. 

He entered the school early, and took the highest rank in his 
classes. Being the oldest son, he was often interrupted to super- 
intend the garden and farm for his father, and to relieve his 
mother as far as he could from the burdens which oppressed the 
mistress of a country home, who felt responsible not only for her 
own children, but for her husband’s pupils and for her slaves 
and their children. When she needed an additional room, and a 
carpenter could not be commanded, her son William James (as 
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she always called him) took some of the slaves to help him, and 
built it. When a chimney smoked and a brick mason could not be 
commanded, with the help of the same negro men he tore the 
old one down and built a new one. 

As a young man he was a keen sportsman, and was so expert 
a rifle shot that he killed twenty-four squirrels in a single day, 
and hit every one of them in the head. After completing the 
course in his father’s school, he taught for several years in 
Williamsboro, in Granville County, where he made a fine impres- 
sion as a teacher, and defeated all the champions of the county 
in running, jumping, and wrestling. In 1821 he entered the 
University, graduated with first distinction in the class of 1825, 
and began the study of law under Judge Murphey, whose fame 
as a teacher of law has scarcely been equaled in the State, except 
by Chief Justice Pearson. But in February, 1826, his father died 
“in harness,” as he had always said that he hoped to do, and his 
wife sent for her eldest son to fill the unexpired session till June. 
With the greatest regret he abandoned his legal studies, though 
only for a time, as he supposed. At the end of the session some 
of the rising senior class begged him to finish their preparation for 
college, and the same thing occurred the next year and the next; 
and so a probably brilliant career as a lawyer and as a politician 
was abandoned for the less brilliant but more useful life of a 
teacher, and he became second headmaster of The Bingham 
School. 

In 1827 he married Eliza Alves Norwood, eldest daughter of 
Judge William Norwood, of Orange County, to whom the writer 
has often heard him say he was attached from his tenth year, 
and their married life was an ideal one from its beginning to its 
ending. 


“His services to the State and to the whole South,” says Professor 
Charles Lee Raper in his “Church and Private Schools in North Caro- 
lina,” “were many and great. In 1827 he moved the school from Mount 
Repose to Hillsboro, and in 1845 (in order, like his father, to educate 
his sons in the country) he moved it again from Hillsboro to Oaks, 
Orange County.” 
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Professor Raper continues: 


“He lived in a time which gave remarkable opportunity in his line, and 
he added remarkable ability. When he began, teaching was rather in 
disrepute; but he raised it to a high and honorable calling. He increased 
tuition fees from $20 to $150 a year. He limited his number to thirty 
students, and his school had such a reputation all over the country that 
he had to refuse admission to three hundred pupils in a single year.” 


He was often spoken of in the public prints of his day as that 
“Napoleon of schoolmasters.” 

Walter P. Williamson, former editor of the Tarboro Southerner 
on page 372, Vol. 2, of “Our Living and Our Dead,” says: 


“His success was pre-eminent and his reputation, though less brilliant 
than some of his contemporaries, was more extensive than that of any of 
the men of his day; and while he was a stern and rigid disciplinarian, I 
may say truly, though on the testimony of others, that his pupils loved him 
like a father and trusted him as a tender and sympathetic friend. I venture 
to say that he was the means of putting more teachers on the rostrum 
and more professional men into the various professions and more preachers 
into the pulpit than any ten other men in the State. He died February 19, 
1866, and his death removed one of the most striking personalities and 
unique teachers this State has ever produced.” 


Like his father, he rejected the responsibility of wealth, and 
when urged to increase his school in order to increase his income, 
his reply was that he did not care to assume the responsibility for 
an income of more than $2500 per year. But despite his numerous 
charities, he was one of the few exceptions to the brief and 
pathetic history of most teachers, which is that “they live hard, 
work hard and die poor,” and he became a man of wealth for 
those days. 

Early in life he became dissatisfied with the practical working 
of slavery, and was a member of one of the one hundred and 
twenty-six anti-slavery societies in the country in 1827, with a 
membership of 6625, of which five-sixths of the membership were 
in the Southern States, according to Lundy, in his “Genesis of 
Universal Emancipation” ; and to rid himself of slaves and slavery, 
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he thought of moving to Ohio; but knowing the condition of the 
free negroes in North Carolina was worse than that of the slaves, 
and finding by personal inspection that the condition of the free 
negroes of Ohio was worse than that of the free negroes or of 
the slaves at home, he abandoned the idea of freeing his slaves 
or of deserting them. 

He took a deep interest in the anti-slavery campaign in Vir- 
ginia in 1830 to 1832, which resulted, after a very able discussion 
by the State’s ablest and best men on both sides, in the election 
of a Legislature in which there was a “tie” vote on a bill for 
the gradual emancipation of all the slaves in the State, and the 
chairman, though favoring the bill personally, voted against it, 
because he felt that so important a measure should be passed by a 
clear majority. 

It is a curious piece of history that the people of Virginia were 
protesting earnestly against the slave trade while the people of 
New England were actively engaged in it; and that William 
Lloyd Garrison was more than once in imminent peril of his life 
at the hands of a Boston mob for his abolition sentiments, while 
the people of Virginia were working out a peaceful scheme of 
gradual emancipation. 

After the rise of the abolition party in the North, and the 
slaughter of sixty-one women and children in the Nat Turner 
insurrection in Southampton County, in Virginia, which event 
changed the attitude of the whole South toward slavery, Mr. Bing- 
ham became a member and an earnest promoter of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, the object of which was to return the negroes to 
Africa, and as a test he offered his children’s black mammy her 
freedom, transportation to Liberia, and support there for a term 
of years; but she declined the offer and refused to leave her 
master and mistress and her foster-children. He was headmaster 
from February, 1826, to February, 1866, a period of forty years, 
the longest in the school’s history from its foundation to the 
present day (1905). From his early manhood he was a ruling 
elder in the Presbyterian Church. His personality was attractive, 
his manner pleasing and sympathetic, and no one ever withstood 
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the flash of his dark eye. He was just ‘five feet ten, the height 
of Chesterfield’s gentleman,” and he was as vigorous in body as in 
mind. Asa young man he excelled in athletic sports of all kinds, 
and could afford to play games of ball, etc., with his pupils, 
because he could always beat them all in any game of strength, 
skill, or speed. His iong running jump while at the University, 
which was staked off on the college campus for many years, was 
the despair of generation after generation of undergraduates. 

In politics he was a strong Henry Clay Whig, and was bitterly 
opposed to secession till the South was invaded, and then he 
gave his whole heart to the Southern Confederacy. 

His attitude toward slavery and secession and his ardent devo- 
tion to the cause of the South after hostilities began were shared 
in by a very large proportion of the slaveholders in the border 
States at least, by many slaveholders in the cotton States, and 
generally by all the non-slaveholders in the whole South. This 
indisputable historic verity is the strongest evidence that the 
people of the South, almost to a man, fought a terrible war not 
for slavery, not for secession, but for the inalienable right of 
local self-government, which is the strongest instinct of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, the greatest of races since time began. 

During the war between the sections, Mr. Bingham often said 
that he did not wish to survive the Southern Confederacy, and 
he survived it less than a year. Like so many of the older men, 
harrowed by the anxieties, bereavements, and losses of the war, 
he could not meet the wreck and ruin around him, and with broken 
health, broken hopes, and a broken heart, on February 19, 1866, 
the month in which his father, William Bingham; died, he passed 
over to the silent majority, and the people said: “Know ye not 
there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel?” 

One of the most touching things connected with his living 
and dying was the tender devotion of his former slaves to him 
during his last illness and their tears over his bier when he died. 


Robert Bingham. 
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WILLIAM BINGHAM, the third headmaster of 
The Bingham School, the fourth child and the 

eldest son of William James Bingham and Eliza 
> Alves Norwood, his wife, was born in Hillsboro, 
July 7, 1835. His father had already said that 
y when his eldest son was ten years old he intended 
fo move into the country, in order to gratify his taste for farm- 
ing and to rear his sons away from a town; and so in 1845 he 
bought a farm at Oaks, Orange County, twelve miles southwest 
of Hillsboro, where he spent the remainder of his life. 

William, his eldest son, named for his grandfather, the 
Reverend William Bingham, founder and first headmaster of The 
Bingham School, entered the school early, and led his classes in 
everything. After completing the course with the highest dis- 
tinction at the age of fourteen, and being considered too young to 
begin a collegiate course, he spent some time on the farm in active 
out-of-door exercise. He entered the University of North 
Carolina in January, 1853, and graduated in June, 1856, in his 
twenty-first year, taking the highest honor in a class of about 
seventy, comprising some of the brightest minds that institution 
has ever sent forth. One of his instructors wrote of him in later 
years: 


“I had expected to find the new William Bingham well prepared in his 
studies and full of energy and ambition to keep up and even increase the 
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reputation of his name. I was not disappointed. From the first he was 
among the most distinguished scholars of his class, accurate, clear headed, 
always attentive and eager to learn, with a mind quick to grasp and 
tenacious in retaining. He was sedate beyond his years, grave and with 
a tinge of sadness in his countenance; his face pale and scholarly. He 
seemed very ambitious to excel in his studies, and was always in the 
highest rank.” 


While at the University his closest friend was a brilliant young 
classmate, Stuart White, of Raleigh, whose sister, Miss Owen 
White, he married in December, 1856, six months after his gradu- 
ation. 

William J. Bingham, as his health was failing, had discontinued 
his school for some months, but in January, 1856, resumed teach- 
ing in order to leave the school to his two sons. At this time, one 
month after his marriage, William Bingham joined his father as 
a partner in the school, and in the following July his younger 
brother Robert also became a partner, and the school was con- 
ducted in the name of William J. Bingham & Sons. 

His father’s health not being strong, and his younger brother 
being but eighteen years of age, William Bingham, who was born 
a leader of men, controlled the policy of the administration largely, 
though with the earnest approval of his father and brother, the 
harmony between the three being always most cordial in all 
respects. 

After their first year in the school room the two younger Bing- 
hams spent some time in visiting colleges and schools and in 
studying their methods, as their father before them had done 
soon after he made teaching his life work. Professor Raper, in his 
“Church and Private Schools in North Carolina,” speaks as fol- 
lows of this period : 


“They (that is, the new firm of W. J. Bingham & Sons) increased 
their facilities to a large extent and increased their numbers from thirty 
to sixty. Their method of instruction was of the highest grade. The 
father, having the most experience, had the beginning classes, and the 
sons did the upper and advanced work. For many years previously two- 
thirds of all the first-honor graduates at the University had been prepared 
by W. J. Bingham. The first class which left the school under the name 
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of W. J. Bingham & Sons was composed of five members. Of these, four 
took first distinction at the University and the fifth took second honors. 
There were more than eighty members of this class at the University, and 
besides the four from Bingham’s, but one other took first honors, and 
he was prepared by James H. Horner, of Oxford, a pupil of W. J. 
Bingham.” 


The new firm erected an academy building, and the school, 
which entered its sixty-fourth year when the two young Binghams 
joined their father as partners, renewed its strength by combining 
the wisdom and excellence of age with the vigor and aggression of 
youth. The country was quiet. Profound peace prevailed up to 
1861. Nine-tenths of the people had never seen a soldier or heard 
a military command, and the general impression was that “since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things should continue as they were 
from the beginning.” But in 1865 three million and a half of 
armed men had met on many a stricken field. 

Soon after the war between the sections began, Robert Bingham 
raised a company, joined the Confederate Army and was one of 
General Lee’s men at Appomattox Court-House. Detained from 
serving his country in the field, William Bingham served it at 
home with untiring energy. During the alarms and demoraliza- 
tion of a great war, and despite the difficulties of a constantly 
depreciating currency, under his guiding hand the school went 
steadily and successfully on like a good ship over a dark and 
stormy sea, because it had a pilot of real genius at its helm, to 
whom the language of Seneca’s pilot can be well applied, “Oh 
Neptune, you may serve me if you will, or you may sink me 
if you will; but whatever happens, I will hold my rudder true.” 

On December 9, 1864, William Bingham secured a thirty years’ 
charter from the Legislature, incorporating the school as a mili- 
tary academy, it being enacted: 

“That William Bingham and those that may be associated with him 
be incorporated into a company under the name and style of ‘The Bingham 
School.’ ”’ 


The teachers were commissioned by the State, taking rank in 
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the State militia, the superintendent, William Bingham, as 
colonel, and the other teachers with rank not higher than that of 
major. The cadets were armed by the State, and were exempted 
from conscription up to the age of eighteen; but both teachers 
and pupils were liable to be called into active service by the gov- 
ernor, and they were so called out in the Spring of 1865 to help 
in repelling Stoneman’s raid. William Bingham was a gifted 
and versatile man, and he showed talents of a high order as a 
teacher, a disciplinarian and administrator of the school through 
a great war during which the old foundations of society were 
broken up and a new order began. His knowledge of military 
science and tactics seemed almost intuitive and he handled men 
on the field with a skill and success equaled by but few graduates 
of West Point. Though disqualified for service in the field by 
the state of his health, he did efficient and often dangerous duty 
at home as colonel in the State militia and head of the local police 
force. His life was often threatened by deserters and criminals 
whom it was his duty to arrest. 

Being impossible to get provisions ten miles from the railroad, 
in December, 1864, Colonel Bingham removed the school from 
Oaks, where it had been since 1845, to a point in Orange County 
near Mebane, a station on what is now the Southern Railroad. 
His father having retired from the school, and his brother having 
been absent in the army since 1861, he associated with him his 
brother-in-law, Stuart White, and his cousin, William B. Lynch, 
as partners. The school had existed as a fact since 1793, but 
it was first given the name of “The Bingham School” by William 
Bingham when at this time he obtained his charter of incorpora- 
tion. He at this time introduced the boarding department, build- 
ing dormitories and having the students board and sleep under his 
own care. In 1865 he bought the interest of both of his partners 
and became sole owner of the school grounds, buildings, and 
boarding department. In the articles of agreement on which the 
corporation was formed he had already reserved to himself “the 
original and ultimate right of property in the name of said school, 
pertaining to William Bingham as the representative of the name 
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and reputation of the school.” He extended its wide reputation 
not only by extraordinary teaching power, but by writing classical 
books of eminent merit. From 1864 to 1869 he wrote and pub- 
lished his Latin Grammar, Cesar, English Grammar and Latin 
Reader. He was engaged upon a work entitled “Latin Prose 
Composition” when he was seized with his last illness. Testi- 
monials from many teachers in every State and Territory in the 
Union testifying to the high scholarship of his text-books and 
their singular suitableness for training the young mind, as well 
as the demand for their continued publication, after the lapse of 
thirty-seven years since the last was given to the public, show how 
wide is the appreciation of these masterly productions. 

In the Fall of 1865 his younger brother, Robert Bingham, hav- 
ing returned from the army, began to teach again in the school. 

As a teacher William Bingham was a firm disciplinarian, but 
kind and considerate toward those under his charge, winning 
their esteem and affection by his admirable instruction, clear, 
painstaking, thorough; by his sincere and sympathizing friend- 
ship, and his deep interest in their mental, physical, and spiritual 
welfare. He was, in the opinion of all, in the front rank of edu- 
cators, excelled by none, equaled by few. 

He was a natural musician, and performed beautifully on the 
piano and organ. He also wrote poems of a high order. But 
many who knew him best thought that his chief talent was his 
very unusual power as a speaker, and this talent he was often called 
upon to exercise on political, literary, and religious subjects. He 
was an elder in the Presbyterian Church, and his religious life was 
unusually deep and strong. For many years he conducted prayer 
meetings and delivered lectures on the Sabbath Day and Wednes- 
day night to the school and people of the neighborhood, lectures 
full of study, thought and the spirit of the Divine Master. These 
were peculiarly earnest and effective, and many who heard him 
said it was the best preaching they ever heard. 

A woman of culture who knew him intimately writes of him: 


“Fine looking (though rather thin), with a very handsome face, eyes 
which expressed great intelligence, purity and strength of character; most 
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attractive, genial manners, which won every one who met him, he was 
a charming guest. He was a man of great intellectual force, and during 
the exigencies of the war met every emergency for his school with a 
power and wisdom rarely exhibited. In the fullest sense of the word 
he was the most consecrated person I ever met, and a most liberal-minded 
Christian. His personal piety was exalted and beautiful to observe in the 
daily trials of school and family life. Certainly in him ‘the beauty of 
holiness’ was shown to a remarkable degree. He walked humbly with his 
God, and made every allowance for the. weaknesses of others. With his 
cultivated mind, ready conversation and keen sense of humor he was a 
charming companion, and his influence was always elevating and cheering, 
Those who knew him best loved him most.” 


A distinguished North Carolinian says: 


“Others have written of Colonel Bingham as a teacher, of his pene- 
tration into and his knowledge of a boy’s character and capacity; of his 
command of boys, and of their love and respect for him. A work which 
proved his indomitable will and strength of purpose was the publication 
of the first edition of the now celebrated Bingham’s Latin Grammar. One 
not acquainted with the times can hardly realize the difficulty, the constant 
delays of the publishers, the faulty typesetting, the poor paper, the worn 
type which beset the author and publisher. I remember his frequent 
visits to Greensboro- when the printing was being done. Advance sheets 
were furnished the boys, who frequently had to correct them by copying 
and studying them in place of the former grammar in use in the school. 
The grammar completed was and remains a model. 

“Colonel Bingham introduced the military discipline [at Oaks] while 
I was in school. The boys were drilled every evening, and a regular guard 
‘was maintained at night. He had the commanding presence of a soldier, 
and every boy instinctively felt his influence. Instead of the thrashings 
which I did not get, I became a frequent patron and occupant of Mahogany. 
Who of the old boys does not remember that celebrated reformatory? 
Sometimes a dozen of us were shut in together, suffering away demerits. 
We were happy when, peeping through the crack of the building in the 
late afternoons, we could see the colonel trying to shoo his chickens to 
their respective coops and roosting places. lf we were allowed to come 
out and help him in his time of need, we were sure of substantial favors. 
Chickens were a hobby of his then; no doubt the care of them relieved his 
mind of the numerous duties and responsibilities weighing upon him. But 
it was as a teacher of the Bible and of religious truths he made the 
deepest impression upon my life. His Sunday evening Bible class lesson 
was so clearly taught, the truths so forcefully applied, and the heart so 
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earnestly besought, that I am sure the spiritual life of the boys was 
immeasurably quickened. Most of the boys were of that age when char- 
acter is molded and a trend given to future life. The influences upon the 
hearts and characters of his boys, by the example of his life and the pre- 
cepts taught them, is beyond computing in this world. I doubt not that 
many and many a boy has looked back on these as the beginning of his 
aspirations for a Christian life.” 


“Tt is better to wear out than to rust out” he often said. But 
no one realized until it was too late that he was overworked. Be- 
sides six hours’ teaching in the class-room, he “kept in” the 
boys and drilled the battalion in the afternoons, administered the 
discipline, gave assistance on studies at night and conducted the 
study hours, having no leisure to begin on writing his text-books 
until after ten o’clock at night. He managed all the finances of 
the school, keeping his books, collecting, advertising, ordering all 
supplies and paying all bills for the school and boarding depart- 
ment; he conducted the correspondence with his own hand (there 
were no stenographers nor typewriters in those days). His 
recreation was the oversight of his large farm. It is not surpris- 
ing that these burdens were too much for his strength and that his 
health gave way. In the Winter of 1872 he stopped to rest, 
and went to Florida to recuperate ; but it was too late, and he died 
there on February 18, 1873, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

“Thus passed into the skies one of the most accomplished 
scholars, one of the most successful educators of youth and one 
of the most active and devoted Christians God ever gave to this 
country. He died comparatively young, and yet he had acquired 
a fame to which few attain by the labors of a long life.” By his 
early death, before his sun had reached high moon, the teaching 
profession lost one of its greatest ornaments, the South one of its 
most successful authors, the Church and the State one of their 
most efficient leaders, and the country one of its best and purest 
citizens, 

William Bingham was a good financial manager. Although he 
educated many poor young men and his generous nature re- 
sponded to every call for help, he left his family comfortably pro- 
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vided for. His wife by her practical sense, energy, fidelity, 
beauty, and warm heart had brightened his life. She now went 
bravely forward carrying out his wishes, that she should continue 
the school, carefully rear and thoroughly educate his children and 
teach them to love his memory. All but the third son, Norwood, 
who died in infancy, lived to maturity. All of them had inherited 
their father’s attractive personality, sense of humor, brilliant mind, 
retentive memory, energy, capacity for work, perseverance, and 
generous nature. All became earnest Christians and Bible 
students. Given the best educational advantages, each took the 
first stand in every class and won the highest honors offered in 
school, college and university. 

William James, the oldest son, an M.A. of the University of Vir- 
ginia and assistant Professor of Latin, the most brilliant young 
man of his day (the faculty of that institution said), was Professor 
of Languages at Davidson College until June, 1887, and died 
in January, 1888, at the age of thirty. Walter Lenoir, the second 
son, a noble young man just entering upon his life work, died in 
December, 1886, aged twenty-three. Ernest, the third son, soon 
after his graduation married Miss Mary Allison of Statesville. 
For six years he assisted in the conduct of The Bingham School 
of Orange until 1903, when, going on a visit to Duluth, Minne- 
sota, he decided to locate there, and is now a successful business 
man. Herbert Bingham, the youngest son, was only eighteen 
when, in 1891, his uncle, Major Robert Bingham, removed his 
interest to Asheville. Mrs. William Bingham in 1892 continued 
the conduct of a school under church auspices until Herbert 
should graduate at the University of North Carolina. He then 
took charge of the school. He had his father’s dark brown eyes 
and hair, his gentle smile and genial manner, his love for boys and 
magnetic control of them. At the age of twenty-four he died 
of typhoid fever, widely known and greatly lamented. Mary 
Stuart, the only daughter, graduated at the school of the Misses 
Nash and Miss Kollock, as well as the Mary Baldwin Seminary, 
Virginia. At this time she was voted the best pianist in North 
Carolina by a committee appointed by the Teachers’ Assembly. 
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In 1893 she was married to Preston Lewis Gray, a prominent and 
successful lawyer of Bristol, Virginia. In 1897 they took up the 
work that Herbert had laid down, and ten years later, at the pres- 
ent writing, are still conducting The Bingham School at the old 
location near Mebane. This institution stands as a monument 
to the life and work of Colonel William Bingham, his ideals being 
incorporated into the management in the way of affectionate inter- 
course with the students and moral and religious training. 
Mrs. Preston Lewis Gray. 
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ify fFMONG the families whose names have added 
“luster to the educational annals of North Caro- 
A lina, that of Bingham is pre-eminent, being thor- 
e" oughly identified with the school that for a 
ig century has borne that name and which is a 





EN SA: Ree synonym for thorough and systematic training of 
boys, and for the successful cultivation of their physical as well as 
moral and intellectual qualities. 

Colonel Robert Bingham, the subject ae this sketch and the 
fourth Bingham of Bingham School, is the son of Mr. William 
James Bingham and of Eliza Alves Norwood, a daughter of Judge 
William Norwood, of Hillsboro, Orange County, where the sub- 
ject of this sketch was born on September 5, 1838. 

On both sides Colonel Bingham is of Scotch degcent, his earliest 
ancestor in this country being his maternal great-grandfather, 
James Hogg, who came to North Carolina from Scotland in 1774, 
while his grandfather, Reverend William Bingham, was Scotch- 
Irish. His father, then principal of The Bingham School, moved 
into the country while his sons were quite young, that they, to- 
gether with his pupils, might enjoy the benefit of rural life and 
be removed from the enticements of the town. He was an heredi- 
tary slaveholder and a man of ample means, but realizing fully the 
advantages to be derived from manual labor and an out-of-door. 
life, he required his sons to perform every kind of work customary 
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on the farm, and his son has found this industrial training of 
great practical value in life. Having completed the regular 
course in his father’s school, Robert Bingham entered the 
University in 1853 before he had reached his fifteenth year. His 
father had been a first honor graduate at Chapel Hill, and the 
son was fully resolved to achieve a like distinction, a resolution 
made more easy of accomplishment by the intellectual tastes 
and ability derived from generations of scholarly men. Under the 
spur of this ambition, he graduated from the University in 1857, 
and was one of the five first honor men of his class, receiving the 
degree of A.B., three years later that of A.M., and in 1890 the 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on him by his Alma Mater. 

In July, 1857, when not quite nineteen years of age, he joined 
his father and elder brother as junior partner in The Bingham 
School, and he has been engaged in this work ever since, except 
four years of military service during the War between the Sec- 
tions. In 1861 he raised a company, which early in 1862 became 
Company G of the Forty-fourth North Carolina Troops, and with 
it he served continuously until the surrender, being one of those 
who laid down their arms at Appomattox Court-House. 

When the war had ended, he at once resumed his duties in the 
school. In 1866 his father, the second headmaster, died, and when 
his brother, the late Colonel William Bingham, the third head- 
master, died in 1873, Robert Bingham took charge of the school, 
and it has been in his hands ever since as fourth headmaster. 

A man of strong mental and physical powers, an accomplished 
scholar, broad-minded and liberal in his views, and withal, an 
accurate thinker, fine speaker, and vigorous writer, Colonel Bing- 
ham was admirably qualified to continue the work which had pros- 
pered under two generations of Binghams, and which it has been 
his highest ambition to worthily perpetuate. 

Through his indomitable energy, rare executive ability, and 
progressive ideas, the school gained strength with the passing 
years, and has attained a degree of excellence never reached even 
under the admirable system of his predecessors. He has not only 
maintained the former reputation it had so long enjoyed as a 
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successful boarding-school for the preparation of boys for college, 
but by the aid of extensive travel in Europe and America, and 
close observation of the newest methods of instruction, he has 
kept the school abreast of the most progressive institutions, while 
adhering to the old paths by which it had originally climbed to 
fame—strict discipline and careful instruction. In 1891 the school 
was moved to Asheville, where the need of such an institution had 
been long felt; and lecture halls, barracks, swimming pools and 
gymnasiums were added. The military department has been thor- 
oughly perfected, and it is now one of the hundred schools in the 
Union to which officers of the United States’ Army are detailed 
as Commandant of Cadets, and it is ranked by army inspectors 
as one of the four or five military institutions of first rank in the 
country. Yet this feature is never allowed to interfere with the 
regular educational work; it is still a training school pure and 
simple, not a college or collegiate institution in any sense. Never- 
theless, as its certificates of proficiency are based only on rigid 
private examinations, by which any possibility of deception in 
scholarship is eliminated, they are more valuable than the diplomas 
issued by many colleges. 

Colonel Bingham’s chief object has been to leave this school, 
with which the name and fortunes of his family are so inseparably 
interlinked, on a more extended and substantial basis than when 
it descended to him. As he found it famous, he desires to leave 
it more famous. And very gratifying success has attended his 
efforts. Although he has invested in improvements a great sum, 
probably ten times as much as his predecessors did altogether, yet 
the investment has been proportionally remunerative. Its income 
was never so large, its area of patronage never so extended, its 
equipment, its location and climatic attractions never so fine as 
to-day. It receives annually more than a hundred pupils from be- 
yond our borders, and yields the large income of $10,000 above 
all expenses. 

In 1904 Colonel Bingham made provision for the future of the 
‘school by formally transferring the school property to trustees, 
with a view to its perpetuation after his own death. 
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Notwithstanding the requirements of his school, Colonel Bing- 
ham finds time to interest himself in the matters that make for 
progress in the world about him. He has been an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church for thirty years and is a prominent Mason, 
having been Master of Bingham Lodge and Grand Master of 
North Carolina, 

He built the first school gymnasium in the South and has done 
more for the promotion of the cause of public schools than any 
other private school man in the State. When the movement for 
graded schools began he was one of its warmest supporters, urg- 
ing the people to tax themselves for better public education, and 
aiding in every way in his power the establishment of the A. and 
M. College and of the Greensboro Normal College. In 1884 he de- 
livered before the superintendents of the National Educational 
Association at Washington, District of Columbia, a lecture which 
he called “The New South,” being a plea for national aid to com- 
mon schools, in which he made prominent the facts and statistics 
as to the South’s work for the education of the masses, her high 
conception of liberty, her logical and constitutional motives for 
entering into the war, her wonderful resuscitation to wealth and 
power after the complete financial ruin consequent on the war, 
and her willing taxation of herself for education, imposing, not- 
withstanding her great destitution, a tax equaling in ratio that of 
Massachusetts; and he presented his views so successfully that 
the most skeptical were convinced, and those, like President 
McKinley, who at first refused to believe his statements, after in- 
vestigation finding them true, acknowledged that new light had 
been thrown on these interesting subjects. 

As Grand Master of Masons in North Carolina, from January, 
1883, to January, 1885, it became Colonel Bingham’s duty to in- 
spect the Oxford Orphan Asylum, then the only one in the State ; 
and he found the conditions prevailing for the training of the one 
hundred and forty-two orphans in the institution unsatisfactory. 
There was no Directorate, as in all the other institutions for which 
the Legislature made appropriations, and there was no equipment 
of any kind for industrial training, and he urged first the appoint- 
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ment of a Board of Directors, and second that the asylum be made 
less a school of letters and more a school of industrial training, 
as all the one hundred and forty-two inmates would, humanly 
speaking, have to earn their bread by the work of their hands, 
and he closed his address of January 13, 1885, before the Grand 
Lodge with the following words: 


“Let us make a forward movement and ask the Legislature for an appro- 
priation sufficient to enable us to give our orphans the great advantage of 
being skilled workmen by combining industrial and literary training in 
harmonious proportions.” 


The result was the appointment of a Board of Directors, the 
resignation of Superintendent Mills, and the election of Doctor 
B. F. Dixon as superintendent, in whose hands the industrial 
feature provided for by the next Legislature was inaugurated, 
and it is noteworthy that the appropriation of $5000 for the 
beginnings of an industrial plant at the Orphan Asylum as urged 
by Grand Master Robert Bingham was the first money ever ap- 
propriated for industrial training by the State of North Carolina. 
He has never ceased to urge the establishment of similar institu- 
tions, and somewhat as the fruit of his efforts, five large homes, 
caring for over one thousand children, are now in operation. 

Colonel Bingham is a Democrat, and is a deep thinker on politi- 
cal questions, and the result of his close study of the race ques- 
tion in the South has been embodied by him in an article entitled 
“An Ex-Slaveholder’s View of the Race Question,” which was 
published in the European edition of Harper’s Magazine for July, 
1900, and was afterward largely circulated through the papers of 
the South and West, as the most accurate and correct view of the 
Situation perhaps ever presented. But as highly as that article 
was appreciated, it is less noteworthy than one contributed by 
Colonel Bingham to the September, 1904, number of the North 
American Revicw, in which he presents the subject of “Some 
Sectional Misunderstandings” in a manner altogether worthy of a 
Southern statesman, and calculated to command the respect and 
challenge the best thought of fair-minded men at the North. The 
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historical facts collated prove that the right of withdrawing from 
the Union was claimed at the North long before it was asserted 
by the Southern States; and that Jefferson Davis and General Lee 
were taught the doctrine in their text book at West Point, in 
“Rawle’s View of the Constitution”; while his treatment of the 
face question in its various phases is vigorous, manly, and 
thoughtful. The article has already attracted widespread atten- 
tion and received warm commendation, and its publication is a 
distinct service toward the justification of Southern action, and 
must tend to remove sectional prejudice from the minds of conser- 
vative men at the North. 

And again, at the banquet of the Southern Society in New 
York, on December 14, 1904, he delivered another notable address. 
On that occasion Mayor McClellan, of New York, and District 
Attorney Graham, of Philadelphia, spoke as Northern men, and 
President Alderman of the University of Virginia and Colonel 
Bingham spoke for the South. Colonel Bingham responded to the 
toast “The Status of the South in the Past; the Decadence of that 
Status; its Restoration.” That piece of work was thought to be 
the best that its distinguished author ever did. It was most ex- 
cellent. After discussing the matters that were pertinent to the 
toast, Colonel Bingham continued : “But the South’s great mission 
for the future seems to be on a higher plane. It is evident to all 
who choose to see that the people of the North are drifting away 
more and more from the basic principles of Anglo-Saxon self- 
government.” And he concludes that the hope of preserving the 
institutions of the country and self-government by the people 
lies largely in the return of the South to influence in the nation. 
This able address received the highest commendation and applause. 

Colonel Bingham has three children remaining of the five that 
have been born to him and he has been twice married: first, to Miss 
Della Worth, the daughter of Doctor J. M. Worth, of Randolph, 
and the second time to Miss V. M. Woodward, daughter of Rev- 
erend B. F. Woodward, of South Carolina. 

; S. A. Ashe. 
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NE of the early journalists of Raleigh was 
William Boylan, editor of the Minerva, and a 
man of State-wide prominence. This gentleman 
was born in Somerset County, New Jersey, on 
September 1, 1777. He was a son of John Boy- 
lan, and the maiden name of his mother was 
Young Boylan came to North Carolina to work 
in the office of his uncle, Abraham Hodge, one of the State’s 
early printers. Mr. Hodge first engaged in business in North 
Carolina about the beginning of January, 1785, the firm being 
Hodge & Blanchard, publishers of the State Gazette of North 
Carolina, at New-Bern. Shortly thereafter Henry Wills suc- 
ceeded Mr. Blanchard, and the firm became Hodge & Wills. 
Judge Iredell prevailed on Hodge & Wills to remove to Edenton 
about the year 1787. The firm afterward removed from Edenton 
to Halifax, and in the latter town began publishing the North 
Carolina Journal, in July, 1793. It was in 1797, when he was 
but twenty years old, that William Boylan (subject of this sketch) 
became a member of the firm of Hodge & Boylan, publishers at 
Fayetteville of the North Carolina Minerva and Fayetteville 
Gazette. The paper last named was later removed to the State 

capital. In its new location it was first called the North Carolina 

Minerva and Raleigh Advertiser, and afterward simply The 

Minerva 
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The facts above enumerated are taken from a work by Doctor 
Stephen B. Weeks entitled “The Press of North Carolina in the 
Eighteenth Century,” which also contains a sketch of the life 
of Mr. Hodge. 

It was about 1799 that Mr. Boylan became a citizen of Raleigh. 
In addition to his newspaper business, he had a bookstore, and 
also became president of the State Bank, succeeding Colonel 
William Polk. Both Boylan and Polk were Federalists of the 
deepest dye, and strong friends. 

For many years Hodge & Boylan were printers to the State, 
and held that position as long as their party remained in power. 

By the laws of 1801, the Raleigh Academy was incorporated, 
and Mr. Boylan was one of its Board of Trustees. His associates 
on that board were John Craven, William White, Sherwood Hay- 
wood, Theophilus Hunter, John Ingles, Nathaniel Jones of White 
Plains, Matthew McCullers, William Hinton, Simon Turner, 
Samuel High, Joseph Gales, John Marshall, and Henry Seawell. 
In this famous school were afterward educated many eminent 
men, including William Rufus King, Vice-President of the United 
States; Leonidas Polk, the bishop and Confederate general; 
James Iver MacKay, of Bladen, chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means in 1845; and others who attained distinction in 
public life. 

When the publication of the Minerva began in Raleigh, its rival 
paper was the Raleigh Register, edited by Joseph Gales. Boylan 
and Gales, being political opponents, were often not on good 
terms personally, and their differences culminated in a personal 
attack on Gales by Mr. Boylan in December, 1908. For the 
injuries he received on this occasion Mr. Gales instituted a civil 
suit and recovered £100, which he donated to the Raleigh Acad- 
emy. When political animosities had somewhat cooled, better 
relations existed between these gentlemen, and their descendants 
grew up as friends and neighbors,so remaining at the present time. 
When the old capitol at Raleigh was burned on June 21, 1831, 
and it had been decided to erect a new building, Mr. Boylan was 
appointed one of the commissioners to cause the erection of the 
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present edifice. The sum of $50,000 was appropriated to cover 
the cost of building. The commissioners thought this amount was 
a good enough start, so invested the whole sum in a foundation. 
Then they put up a building more in keeping with the dignity of 
North Carolina, and it cost the State $530,000. It was for many 
years regarded as the finest public building in America. 

In the course of time Mr. Boylan’s business ventures brought 
him a handsome fortune, and he retired from editorial work. He 
gave his newspaper outfit to his brother, Abraham Hodge Boylan, 
who soon disposed of it. 

Long after he had retired from newspaper work it was a custom 
with William Boylan to visit the printing offices in Raleigh and 
chat with the compositors. Having been a practical printer in 
his younger days, he was always interested in the welfare of the 
craft. Mr. Boylan was owner of plantations in North Carolina 
and Mississippi, and also held much property in slaves, which 
latter was, of course, swept away by the war. 

In his Tucker Hall address at Raleigh, August 24, 1867, ex- 
Governor Swain tells the following anecdote of our subject: 


“The late William Boylan, the first editor of the Raleigh Minerva, and the 
immediate successor of Colonel Polk as president of the State Bank, was 
a gentleman sedate and grave in a manner to a degree that to a stranger 
might have been taken for austerity. Traveling from Raleigh to Pittsboro 
about 1800, he and Mr. Peace, on reaching the election ground at Brass- 
fields, found a multitude assembled engaged in dancing and other rural 
sports in the free and easy manner characteristic of the time and place. 
Mr. Peace was comparatively at home. Mr. Boylan stood aloof until a 
rowdy approached and invited him to enter the ring with the dancers. On 
his declining, a dozen came forward prepared to coerce the submission of 
the proud aristocrat. In an instant Mr. Peace, with great solemnity, beck- 
oned the leader of the band aside and whispered: ‘My friend, be careful 
how you act. Bless your life, that is Mr. Boylan, the man who made the 
almanac, and can foretell eclipses and thunderstorms.’ The reference to 
the almanac-maker secured at once the most deferential respect for the dis- 
tinguished visitor.” 


Prior to the invention of the cotton-gin very little cotton was 
raised in North Carolina, or, in fact, anywhere else. About the 
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time of his removal to Wake County, when the new mechanical 
invention was taking shape, Mr. Boylan began planting cotton, 
and prevailed on his neighbors to do likewise. This was the first 
ever raised in Wake County. Even before he came to Raleigh, 
Mr. Boylan had done some experimental work as a raiser of this 
staple. 

In addition to his private interests, Mr. Boylan was a man 
deeply interested in industries affecting the general public, and 
strongly advocated public improvements. At the session of 1848 
the act of Assembly was passed incorporating the North Carolina 
Railroad Company, the State making a subscription of $2,000,000, 
conditioned upon $1,000,000 being subscribed by individuals. 
The friends of the work addressed themselves zealously to the 
task of raising this $1,000,000 of private stock, but at first failed 
to accomplish it. Eventually Governor Morehead, Mr. Boylan, 
Mr. Calvin Graves, and some others made an extensive canvass 
of the State in the interest of the work, and still quite a large 
amount of stock remained to be taken. In this emergency 
Mr. Boylan joined with others and subscribed for the remaining 
shares, and thus secured the State aid. The efforts of Mr. Boylan 
and his associates in this matter deserve to be held in grateful 
remembrance by all who realize the great benefit the construction 
of this important railroad has been to the people of the State. He 
set an example of patriotism that is worthy of emulation. 

Mr. Boylan was twice married: first, to Elizabeth McCulloch ; 
second, to Jane Elliott. His first wife was a daughter of Benjamin 
McCulloch, of Halifax, and a granddaughter of the Honorable 
Alexander McCulloch, member of the King’s Council of North 
Carolina in colonial days. Mr. Boylan left a large family, but 
the only descendants who bear his surname are a son and the 
grandchildren of the late William Montfort Boylan, of Raleigh. 
who was one of the sons of his father’s first wife, Elizabeth 
McCulloch. William Montfort Boylan left two sons, William 
and James, the latter now deceased; and two daughters, 
Mrs. George H. Snow and Mrs. Joseph A. Haywood, the last 
named being dead also. 
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William Boylan, our present subject, died in his eighty-fourth 
year at Raleigh, on July 15, 1861. His remains were interred 
in his family plot in the Old City Cemetery. On the monument 
which marks his resting place we find the following epitaph: 


“He removed in his early youth to North Carolina, where he resided 
until his death, beloved and respected by all. He was a patriotic and 
public-spirited man, and ardently devoted to the interests and improve- 
ment of his adopted State.” 


Marshall DeLancey Haywood. 








THOMAS BRAGG 


wf LTHOUGH North Carolina had long been pro- 
j lific of public men endowed with unusual talents, 
the decade just prior to the war between the 
States was her golden age. That period was 
\ remarkable for the number of brilliant states- 

sf men who adorned her annals, and prominent 
among them was Thomas Bragg, whose character was no less 
admirable than his attainments and public services were eminent. 

President Jackson being at enmity with Clay and Calhoun, and 
many North Carolina Democrats not sustaining him in his atti- 
tude toward South Carolina, and local issues arising unfavorable 
to continued Democratic ascendancy, at the first election for gov- 
ernor under the Constitution of 1835, Dudley, a follower of Henry 
Clay, was elected governor, and the State gave her electoral vote 
in 1836 and 1840 to General Harrison, and in 1844 to Henry Clay, 
and in 1848 to General Taylor—al] Whigs. But on the State 
issue of abolishing the freehold qualification of voters for State 
senators, raised by David S. Reid, the Democrats gained control 
of the State in 1852. 

At that time the galaxy of public men in North Carolina was 
very brilliant. Badger, Graham, George Davis, Morehead, 
Thomas S. Ashe, W. N. H. Smith, Judge Pearson, Judge 
Manly, and other Whigs of eminence, were well matched by 
Bragg, Dobbin, Clingman, William S. Ashe, Avery, Branch, 
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Chief Justice Ruffin, Judge Ellis, and other Democrats. No 
other State could boast more illustrious sons, and among them all 
Thomas Bragg took rank inferior to none of his eminent 
associates. 

This distinguished man was born on November 9, 1810, at 
Warrenton, in Warren County. He was a son of Thomas and 
Margaret Crossland Bragg. His father was a carpenter and a 
contractor, a man of good judgment, and hard common sense, who 
invested his earnings in the education of his children. Of his 
sons, John became a distinguished judge in Alabama and was a 
member of Congress from the Mobile district in 1852, and declined 
a re-election; while Alexander was an architect of high standing 
in the same State. General Braxton Bragg achieved fame in the 
war with Mexico, and was a full general in the Civil War. An- 
other brother, Dunbar, became a successful merchant in Texas, 
while William, the youngest, laid down his life at Chattanooga. 

Thomas, the subject of this sketch, first attended the academy 
at Warrenton under the instruction of George W. Freeman, after- 
ward the learned bishop of Arkansas; then for three years he 
was a pupil at the military academy at Middletown, Connecticut, 
taught by Captain Allen Partridge, a famous instructor of the 
sciences. There he was a classmate of Mr. Paul C. Cameron, who 
also acted as a drill master. He was a good student, careful, 
painstaking, and laborious, and these habits, formed early in 
life, distinguished him in his subsequent career. Having deter- 
mined to study law, he was taught by Judge Hall, a justice of the 
Supreme Court, and being admitted to the Bar, located in 1833 at 
Jackson, the county seat of Northampton County. He was well 
equipped for the profession both by his attainments and personal 
characteristics, and soon entered upon a lucrative practice. 

In October, 1837, he was happily united in marriage to Miss 
Isabelle M. Cuthbert, an accomplished lady of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, and their married life was marked by the most devoted 
attention on his part, and cemented by mutual affection and 
tenderness. 

In those early days so closely did Governor Bragg confine him- 
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self to study and to the preparation of his cases and to his delight- 
ful home life that he seemed almost estranged from his com- 
munity, but his high moral and personal worth and his honorable 
and commendable course of life won him the highest consideration 
and respect. He was Democratic in his political affiliations, and 
in 1842 he was elected to the Legislature, defeating Thomas J. 
Gatling, a brother of the inventor of the Gatling gun; but at the 
next election he himself was defeated by Judge David A. Barnes; 
and after that he sought no office, but continued an active worker 
for his party in all of its campaigns. In the same year he was 
Presidential elector on the Polk and Dallas ticket, canvassing 
against his opponent, William W. Cherry, of Bertie County, who 
was the most brilliant orator of the State at that time. At the 
next Presidential election he was again a Democratic elector, can- 
vassing against Kenneth Rayner, one of the strongest political 
speakers of his day, and a man much dreaded in debate. Their 
first meeting was at Rich Square, and Mr. Rayner’s friends 
said they were going to see Rayner eat Bragg up; but they came 
back not so exhilarated. The campaign was extended and was 
exciting and ably conducted, and after it was over Mr. Rayner 
frequently declared that “Thomas Bragg was the ablest debater 
and the strongest opponent he had ever met on the stump.” 

In 1852 he was again an elector, and canvassed with his 
opponent, Judge Barnes, winning additional laurels. Two years 
later the Whig Party nominated General Alfred Dockery for 
governor, and Governor Bragg’s name was prominently mentioned 
as the successor to Governor Reid. General Dockery opened his 
campaign at Gatesville, court being in session there, and Gov- 
ernor Bragg, being present, replied to him. The following week 
the general spoke at Edenton during court, and Governor Bragg 
again replied to him. Shortly afterward the Democratic Con- 
vention met at Raleigh, and Bragg was unanimously nominated 
for governor. He accepted the nomination with reluctance, and 
when the courts of his district were over he joined General Dock- 
ery and entered upon one of the most remarkable campaigns ever 
conducted in the State. The campaign waxed hotter and hotter 
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up to and until the very day of election, but Governor Bragg was 
successful by something more than 2000 majority. At the next 
election he was opposed by Honorable John A. Gilmer, who was 
looked upon as one of the strongest men of his party, a man of 
a very high order of ability, who later was tendered by Presi- 
dent Lincoln a place in his Cabinet ; but Governor Bragg’s admin- 
istration had been so popular, and the Whigs had fallen into such 
disrepute by their alliance with the Know Nothing Party, that 
Governor Bragg’s majority over this distinguished competitor 
was 12,628 votes. In the Fall of 1856 a meeting of the governors 
of the Southern States was held at Raleigh to consider such action 
as might become necessary in the event of Freemont’s election to 
the Presidency. The meeting was informal, in the parlors of the 
Executive Mansion. Governor Bragg’s position was quite con- 
servative, and his views were calmly stated, and his sound reason, 
prudence and wise counsel produced a deep impression ; and noth- 
ing definite was outlined. At the end of his term he was elected 
senator in the United States Congress to succeed Asa Biggs, who 
resigned to accept the office of district judge of the United States 
for the district of North Carolina. 

A man of commanding presence, he was still gentle in his de- 
portment, not rugged nor brusque, quiet in his demeanor, bearing 
himself with dignity, yet simple and unpretentious. Strong intel- 
lectually, thoughtful and careful, and with a logical mind, an able 
debater and thoroughly acquainted with the public questions of 
the day, he was at once accorded a high place in the councils of 
his party associates in the Senate Chamber. Governor Graham 
had been the Secretary of the Navy in Fillmore’s Cabinet; 
Mr. Dobbin succeeded him in Mr. Pierce’s Cabinet; Mr. Badger 
had but recently left the Senate, and Governor Bragg was accorded 
as much consideration because of his capacity, character, and 
eminence as these distinguished North Carolinians had enjoyed at 
Washington. 

He took an active part in the discussions in the Senate, and was 
always listened to with close attention. When the war began and 
the State seceded, he resigned and returned to Raleigh. Though 
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not openly opposed to the war and sensible of the just grounds 
that the South had to resist the unconstitutional encroachments of 
the North, yet he did not believe that the South could establish 
her independence. He thought that the odds were too great 
against her, yet he never wavered in his devotion, but zealously co- 
operated to achieve success. 

On November 21, 1861, he accepted the position of Attorney- 
General in Mr. Davis’s Cabinet, and held that position until March 
18, 1862, when he was succeeded by Judge Watts, of Alabama. 
His reasons for retiring at that time were private and personal 
and have not been recorded. He continued to be closer to the 
President than any other North Carolinian, and it is probable that 
he returned home because it was thought he could render the Con- 
federate cause greater service by being among the people in North 
Carolina than absent in Richmond. Another reason, now sug- 
gested, is that Mr. Davis had naturally at first drawn around him 
men of the old Democratic Party, and it was desirable to show 
that all such differences were obliterated, and for that purpose 
Governor Bragg withdrew to make room for his successor, who 
_ had been a Union Whig and who had earnestly opposed the policy 
of secession. 

When the war ended he resumed the practice of the law at 
Raleigh, and, along with Governor Graham, exerted the greatest 
influence in the reorganization of the State government. In Feb- 
ruary, 1867, he appeared in the famous Johnston Will Case, and 
made a speech that many have regarded as the greatest effort 
of his life. 

In 1869 and 1870 the State was a scene of much internal trouble. 
Governor Bragg’s counsel always was conservative; but he was 
fearless, and stood erect and nobly forward for the people, for 
the Constitution and the liberty of the citizen. He was of those 
who entered their protests against the conduct of the judges in 
seeking to influence political results; and he was a bold leader 
of that coterie of distinguished gentlemen who interposed 
against the action of the court in declaring the powers of the judi- 
ciary exhausted. However important may have been the public 
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services of other eminent men in previous times, they had no 
opportunity of rendering the great service which the strong and 
devoted patriots of 1870 rendered the people in that crisis of their 
affairs. 

When the Legislature of 1870 impeached Governor Holden, 
Governor Bragg, along with Governor Graham and Judge Merri- 
mon, were selected to conduct the trial, and among the attorneys 
for Governor Holden was Judge W. N. H. Smith, who succeeded 
Judge Pearson as chief justice. The speeches made by Judge 
Smith for the defendant and by Governor Graham and Governor 
Bragg for the people were all masterpieces, and one hesitates to 
assign to either the preference; but Governor Bragg’s address 
on that great occasion suffers nothing in comparison with any of 
them, and was by many at the time thought to have been the most 
admirable. 

He was a statesman who recognized the controlling elements 
in the political situation, and in 1870 he urged the election of Gen- 
eral M. W. Ransom as United States Senator because, among 
other considerations, General Ransom’s disabilities had been re- 
moved and he could take his seat, and his characteristics and his 
attitude toward the questions of the day would be helpful in the 
settlement of the matters in controversy between the radical ele- 
ment in Congress and the defeated Confederates. This is but an 
illustration of his patriotic desire to be useful to the people of 
the State and of the South. He was a grand man; lofty in his 
purposes and devoted in his action. When the Holden impeach- 
ment trial took place he had already begun to show the effect of 
some malady, but not very perceptible. The severe ordeal, mental 
and physical, which he then underwent hastened his end. Soon 
after its conclusion he began rapidly to decline, and it was evi- 
dent to all that his end was fast approaching. It was painful 
to see the pallor of his countenance increase day by day; but he 
continued at his customary work, and it may be said that he 
worked in the harness up to his death. On Friday, January 19, 
1872, he took to his bed never to rise again. On Saturday evening 
he called his family to his bedside, and in beautiful language gave 
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them counsel and advice. Shortly before his death he said: “I 


have no doubt that I have my sins and transgressions to account 
for. All men must so account. I have endeavored to lead an 
exemplary life. I have never seen the time that I felt I could be 
induced, through fear, favor, affection, reward or the hope of 
reward, to do otherwise than what my conscience would dictate 
to me as right and proper. The future has always been to me, and 
is now, a deep, dark mystery.” On Sunday morning, January 21, 
1872, he passed away and the next day he was buried, the Legisla- 
ture and the courts adjourning in honor of his memory. 
S. A. Ashe. 
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WILLIAM HENRY BRANSON 


WHE career of William Henry Branson is a notable 
illustration of fine capacity to achieve success 
in North Carolina without adventitious aids, but 
NS depending solely on merit and opportunity. 

w9 Pec, ) About 1745 population was beginning to occupy 
7 ZEROS the well-watered lands on upper Deep River. 
Thomas Branson located in what is now Liberty Township in 
Randolph County in the vicinity of Sandy Creek, where soon after- 
ward there was a large and prosperous agricultural community, 
and for five generations the Bransons continued in that vicinity. 
Thomas Branson was born near Asheboro in the year 1800. 
He was a blacksmith and is described as a man of large and erect 
frame, strong intellect and noble character. He was energetic and 
honest in his business transactions and genial in his disposition, 
but a man of deep convictions, to which he adhered with fidelity. 
He married first Miss Mary Lewellyn and later in life he mar- 
ried, after her death, Mrs. Mary Ann Prescott, among whose chil- 
dren by her first husband was Miss Jennie Prescott. Mrs. Pres- 
cott was a woman of admirable traits of character, and especially 
was full of energy, and was active in the discharge of every duty 
that devolved upon her. The only child of this second marriage 
was William Henry Branson, the subject of this sketch. He was 
born at Cedar Falls on Deep River, a few miles from Asheboro, on 
May 23, 1860. The period of his boyhood was that of great unrest 
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among the people and inadequate educational facilities. His father 
died while he was very young and he had no opportunities 
to attend any but the local schools, which, however, were 
better in Randolph County than in most other counties of the 
State. 

He was finely endowed with intellectual gifts, was bright, studi- 
ous, and was well directed by his careful and admirable mother, 
so that although he never attended school after he was twelve 
years of age, he yet was well taught in arithmetic and had ac- 
quired the rudiments of an education. 

His half sister, Miss Jennie Prescott, had married Mr. J. A. 
Odell, a merchant of Greensboro, and at the age of twelve he be- 
came a member of his sister’s family and was employed as a clerk 
in the store. His daily life now supplied the place of the school 
in developing his mental faculties and familiarizing him with those 
branches of learning that he would have acquired had not his edu- 
cation been interrupted. The association with Mr. Odell and his 
introduction into business life at such an early age and under his 
careful training had a most beneficial influence on his career. 
Taken into his sister’s family as a younger brother, every want 
was supplied, although for the first four years he received no sal- 
ary; but the year 1876 ushered in a change in his life. With 
money saved, he went to the Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia, and also took a trip to New York and, with only thirty-five 
cents left in his pockets on his return home, he began life as a 
salaried clerk. As he ripened into manhood and became more con- 
petent his salary was constantly increased and his opportunities 
were enlarged. 

Mr. Odell was a man of not only active mind and full of energy 
and successful in his business, but was progressive in his ideas, 
and was associated with gentlemen of sterling worth, who early 
turned their attention to developing the cotton manufacturing in- 
terests of the central part of the State. The admirable character 
and capabilities of his younger brother-in-law led to close rela- 
tions between them, and Mr. Branson entered into progressive 
measures with hearty enthusiasm. He devoted himself assid- 
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uously to mastering the business details of his employment and 
developed into a business man of the first capacity. In 1884 Mr. 
Odell with other friends organized the Durham Cotton Mills, of 
which Mr. Odell was elected president, and Mr. Branson was 
chosen secretary and treasurer, thus placing him practically 
at the head of this new enterprise. The problems connected with 
the manufacture of cotton in the Southern States were not at that 
early period so well comprehended as they have since become. 
There were new markets to be opened and new commercial affilia- 
tions to be formed and inexperienced labor was to be trained. It 
is one of the surprising developments of Southern capacity that 
the young men of the South who had had no training in manufac- 
tures should have been able to become thorough masters of that 
new business so speedily as has been illustrated so remarkably in 
the careers of many North Carolinians and other young men in 
the South ; and it is an evidence of versatility and adaptability and 
of energy that gives promise of still higher performance in the 
years to come. As great as has been the development of new in- 
dustries in North Carolina through the instrumentality of such 
men as J. A. Odell and William H. Branson, yet it may reasonably 
be expected that the same admirable traits of character as they 
possessed will in the future accomplish other important work that 
will redound still more highly to the credit of our people. 

Of Mr. Branson it is to be said, that not only did he success- 
fully organize this new industry and establish advantageous busi- 
ness relations, but when the panic came on a few years later, that 
overwhelmed the country generally in financial disaster, he was so 
prudent and exercised such foresight that the storm passed with- 
out any shock to his business interests and his mill continued on a 
prosperous career. Moreover, it was his good fortune to have 
such an insight into the cotton milling industry that he appreciated 
the changing conditions as they occurred and with fine judgment 
met them, displaying intelligence and capacity in an unusual 
degree. 

On December 17, 1885, Mr. Branson was united in marriage to 
Miss Clara Sergeant. Genial, sympathetic, and of an affectionate 
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disposition, she was to him the ideal wife, and their life was not 
only happy in itself but it contributed to diffuse happiness and 
pleasure among those who enjoyed the social benefits of their 
fireside. 

Mr. Branson was early in life converted, and all of his family 
associations being with the Methodist Church, he became a mem- 
ber of that Church, and throughout his life was a great churchman, 
studying the doctrines and polity of the Church, and using all of 
his knowledge and best efforts to promote its interests. Indeed, 
though young, he was a prominent factor in the North Carolina 
Conference, and was treasurer of the Joint Board of Finance. 
the entire financial work of the year of the North Carolina Con- 
ference passing under his review. He invariably attended the 
sessions of the Conference and twice he was a member of the 
General Conference. 

His interest in his church work was, however, not confined to 
these matters, but he was a trustee of Trinity College, and so 
active and so prominent was he in regard to the operations of the 
college that he became a member of the Executive Committee, 
and exercised a potent influence in the managemnt of that institu- 
tion. Likewise he was a trustee of the Greensboro Female Col- 
lege, while being steward of Carr Church at Durham and a trustee 
of the church property. Indeed he was one of the most active, use- 
ful and prominent members of his denomination in the State and 
enjoyed the thorough esteem and good will of all his associates. 

As his business interests in Durham became more extended he 
was led to accept other positions of trust and responsibility. He 
became a director of the Fidelity Bank and a director of the Dur- 
ham and Oxford Railroad, and a director of the Odell Manufac- 
turing Company, and when the Pearl Cotton Mill was built he was 
employed also as secretary and treasurer of that fine factory. The 
responsibilities connected with these various enterprises bore hard 
upon him, but he gave them close study and faithfully applied 
himself to the discharge of every duty. As a business man he 
was esteemed unusually wise and prudent, while there was an 
element of progressiveness and even of aggressiveness in his char- 
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acter that led to improvement after improvement in every business 
committed to his charge. For fifteen years he thus passed his life 
in his new sphere of action in Durham, taking rank among the 
leading business men of that intensely active community and 
standing with the foremost both in church and in business affairs. 
But on March 24, 1899, by a fearful accident, his brilliant and 
useful career was unfortunately brought to a close. A large steam 
pipe in the East Durham Cotton Mill on that morning burst, en- 
veloping Mr. Branson and Mr. Matthews in a cloud of scalding 
steam, and it was some time before they could be extricated. 
After lingering a few hours, Mr. Branson passed away. 

Of his death the Raleigh Christian Advocate said: 

“His death is one of the saddest mysteries among the permissive 
acts of Providence. So brave, so tender, true and kind to others, 
his dying couch was one of pain. In the full flush of young man- 
hood he met the dread messenger. But we knew his heart and life 
and we know all is well. William H. Branson so lived that he was 
ready at all times and under all circumstances to answer “Here!” 
to the call of the Master. We know where he is. We shall know 
where to find him when we have joined the “great majority.” 

John C. Kilgo. 
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CURTIS HOOKS BROGDEN 


MON making up a list of the notable public servants 
of North Carolina, the name of Governor Brog- 
A den will find a place, because few men in fitting 
themselves to serve the State overcame greater 





den v was Spon in the old family home in | Wayne County, North 
Carolina, ten miles southwest of Goldsboro, November 6, 1816. 
His father was Pierce Brogden, the son of Thomas Brogden; his 
mother Amy (Beard) Brogden, the daughter of John Beard, an 
Irishman of sterling character, who had settled in North Carolina. 
Pierce Brogden was a small farmer of thrifty habits, known to his 
acquaintances for his good humor, strict integrity, honesty, fidelity 
and benevolence. He had been a soldier in the War of 1812. 
Amy Brogden was a woman of deep piety, whose influence on the 
intellectual, moral and spiritual life of her son lasted as long as 
he lived.. Thomas Brogden was a native of Maryland, where he 
married a Miss Pierce, and whence he removed to North Carolina 
a few years before the Revolutionary War, settling in Wayne 
County. He was a soldier in the Continental Army. 

Curtis Brogden’s boyhood was in many respects like that of the 
sons of the other small farmers of his section in that day. He 
was physically robust and intellectually vigorous. When twelve 
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years old he was put regularly to plowing, and thereafter did his 
full share of the farm work. His schooling was gotten during 
the Winter in the “old field schools” of the neighborhood. He 
could, however, attend school only when he was not needed to 
work. But he loved his books, learned thoroughly what was 
taught him, and read diligently the books that he could get. 
Among these was the Bible, for which he entertained a life-long 
reverence, and which exercised a potent influence over his life. 
His time for reading was during the “rest periods” on the farm, 
and during the Winter evenings, by the light of burning pine- 
knots. Reading and studying took with him the place of the 
ordinary sports and diversions of boys. Although he was neither 
morbid nor eccentric, his boyhood was sober and thoughtful, spent 
in improving the time. 

The first break in this steady round of work and study came 
when, at eighteen years of age, he joined the State militia. At 
his second muster he was elected captain, and from this rank 
passed successively through all the ranks, till in after years he 
reached that of major-general. On July 4, 1838, after plowing 
as usual during the first part of the day, he rode, dressed in home- 
made clothes and on his plow horse, to the muster at Waynes- 
boro, the county seat of Wayne. When the three hours of drill 
and muster were over, he and the other militia officers filed into 
the court-house to hear the candidates for the General Assembly 
declare themselves. After listening to the candidates for the 
Senate, he went to the front and announced his own candidacy for 
the lower House. This action surprised the voters, for he was 
not yet twenty-two years old, had never voted in a civil election, 
and had given no evidence of any knowledge of politics or of his 
political ability. The Whig Party had been recently formed, and 
he declared himself a Jackson Democrat. His speech, by its elo- 
quence, its common sense and its poise, won for him the sobriquet 
of the “Eloquent Plow Boy of Wayne” ; and in the canvass of the 
county which followed he won the confidence of the voters, so that 
he was elected “by the largest majority ever given to any candidate 
in Wayne.” He was the youngest member in this session of the 
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House, yet he maintained himself well, proving an able debater 
and was known as “Rough and Ready.” 

He was from his surroundings naturally a Democrat, and as a 
Democrat he was re-elected to the House at every election until 
that of 1852, when he was transferred to the Senate. In the 
House he was “for a long time chairman of the Committee on 
Claims and the Committee on Finance,” and in 1850 was the 
speaker. Throughout his legislative experience “he was always 
opposed to extravagance, and was a faithful guardian of the pub- 
lic treasury and the interests of the people.” He was re-elected 
to the Senate until 1857, and while he was a member of that body, 
in 1856, the General Assembly elected him comptroller of the 
State. He assumed the duties of the office January 1, 1857, and 
served continuously until January 1, 1867. Thoroughness, neat- 
ness, and accuracy marked his work in this office, as of all others 
that he held. The first Legislature of which he was a member 
elected him a justice of the peace for Wayne County, an office 
which he held for twenty consecutive years. In 1845 he was ad- 
mitted to the Bar; but he seems never to have undertaken seriously 
to practice. In 1854-56 he was chairman of the Wayne County 
Court. Being a Democrat, he had followed his party in advocat- 
ing manhood suffrage, and he was a thorough Democrat in feeling 
and association; but during the period of the war old party lines 
necessarily vanished. There were no longer Whigs and Demo- 
crats, party names that had relation to United States’ politics, but 
all were Confederates. Mr. Brogden was re-elected comptroller 
by the unanimous vote of the Legislature, and not seeking any 
military command, he continued to discharge the responsible 
duties of his office during the war. 

On the reconstruction of the State and its restoration to the 
Union by President Johnson, Mr. Brogden was re-elected comp- 
troller and held the office one year undet the administration of 
Governor Worth. i 

After a period of repose subsequent to the restoration of the 
State to the Union, very violent issues arose, Mr. Brogden playing 
a prominent part and finally reaching the position of governor of 
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the State. The leaders in Congress were not content with Presi- 
dent Johnson’s reconstruction. They resolved on imposing negro 
suffrage as proper terms for the readmission of the Southern 
States to the Union. In overthrowing the reconstruction that had 
been accomplished, the President stood in their way and they im- 
peached him. They forcibly destroyed the autonomy of the South- 
ern States and overthrew the State governments, supplanting 
them by the rule of major-generals, and they conferred suffrage 
on the negro population. All these changes were bitterly opposed 
generally by the white people of the Southern States, and in the 
eastern counties of North Carolina there were but few exceptions. 
Among those, however, who supported these measures was Mr. 
Brogden. The chief practical issue was negro suffrage and the 
domination of the civil affairs of the eastern counties by the 
negro majorities. And on this he antagonized all of the white 
people of the East. 

In 1867 he was elected on that issue to represent Wayne County 
in the Constitutional Convention called by General Canby, and he 
was elected in 1868 a member of the Senate and in the Fall of that 
year he was a Presidential elector on the Grant and Colfax ticket 
and presided over the Electoral College. In the Senate Mr. Brog- 
den uniformly sustained his party friends in their policies. He 
had no personal share in the corruption that disgraced that Gen- 
eral Assembly and ruined the State, but he did not antagonize the 
measures that had these results. In 1870 the Democrats con- 
trolled both Houses of the General Assembly, but Mr. Brogden 
again represented his county in the Senate; and on the impeach- 
ment of Governor Holden, he sustained Governor Holden’s course 
in declaring certain counties in insurrection and in proclaiming 
martial law, and he voted for the acquittal of Governor Holden. 
He was a good party man, sustaining the leaders of his party 
in all those troublous times, and so prominent was he and so 
acceptable to them that in 1872 he was nominated for lieutenant- 
governor along with Tod R. Caldwell, and was elected by some 
2000 majority. 

As lieutenant-governor, he presided over the Senate and bore 
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himself with dignity, ability and impartiality, and he was invari- 
ably sustained in his decisions by the Senate. In 1874 the Demo- 
crats carried the State by some 12,000 majority, and it was evident 
that Republican power in North Carolina was broken. In that 
year Governor Caldwell died, and Governor Brogden succeeded 
him in the executive office of the State. In personal characteris- 
tics, he differed widely from Governor Caldwell. Reared a Demo- 
crat, he had a high esteem for the Democratic leaders, while Gov- 
ernor Caldwell was to the last day of his life an embodiment of 
intense partizan bitterness. Personally, they were each equally 
honest, but the change in the administration of the executive office 
was very agreeable to the people of the State. 

As governor, Governor Brogden was at the head of his party, 
but he manifested a desire to co-operate with the white people of 
this State in the management of State affairs, and his administra- 
tion was devoid of the rancor and bitterness that had characterized 
its predecessors. 

Governor Brogden was a trustee of the University by appoint- 
ment from 1869 until 1872, during which period the institution 
was closed, and from 1874 to 1877 he presided over the Board of 
Trustees by virtue of his office as governor, and he sought to co- 
operate in the restoration and re-establishment of that institution. 
In November, 1876, while still governor, he was elected to the 
House of Representatives of the 45th Congress from his district, 
which contained an overwhelming number of colored voters. In 
the House he was with John G. Carlyle, among others, placed on 
the committee to consider the revision of the law regulating the 
counting of the votes for President and Vice-President. He made 
several speeches in the House, among them one “In favor of 
granting pensions to the soldiers of the Mexican War”; another on 
the bill ‘‘to promote the efficiency of the life saving service,” and 
another in favor of electing the President and Vice-President by 
direct vote of the people. .His Democratic instincts also led him 
to introduce a bill to repeal all Internal Revenue Taxes except 
those on whiskey. Generally, on measures not savoring of 
partizan politics, he voted with the Southern people. 
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On the expiration of his term in Congress in March, 1879, he 
returned home and devoted himself to his farm, which had been in 
the possession of his family even in his grandfather’s time. In 
1886 a wave of dissatisfaction swept over the State, and many 
Independents were elected to the Legislature, who combining 
with the Republicans controlled the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Brogden was a member of that body, having been elected 
by 479 majority in his county, that had generally in recent years 
given a Democratic majority of from 200 to 300. Here, as in his 
earlier days, he again made himself heard and felt. Among other 
measures, he strongly advocated the repeal of the system of 
county government which had been adopted by the Democrats in 
1876 in order to protect the local affairs of the white people of 
the eastern counties from the domination of negro majorities. 
With such success did he advocate the repeal of that measure that 
his bill was carried through the House by a majority of two, but 
failed in the Senate, which was Democratic. At the close of the 
session he retired to private life, remaining on his farm until his 
death on January 5, 1901. 

Although he had failed in his purpose to repeal the system of 
county government, yet ten years later his party, by combining 
with the Populists, accomplished that purpose, and he saw the 
eastern counties and towns again turned over to the negroes, as 
had been done by his party in 1868; but their reign was of short 
duration, and Mr. Brogden lived to see the adoption of the Con- 
stitutional Amendment annulling negro suffrage as instituted by 
the Congressional leaders in General Canby’s time and limited 
to those negroes who have sufficient intelligence to be able to read 
and write. 

In his public career, Governor Brogden was in no ways a bril- 
liant man, but he was a safe man, careful, prudent, and a man of 
sense in business affairs. He was an honest man and with a good 
warm heart, and admired character even among his political op- 
ponents. 

During his life, through extreme economy, he accumulated a 
good deal of property—bank stock, city property, and farming 
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lands. He became one of the largest landowners and most suc- 
cessful farmers in Wayne County. But by nature unsuspecting, 
he became involved as surety for professed friends, who left him 
to meet alone their obligations. This he did, although at the sacri- 
fice of the larger part of his property, paying the last debt only 
a short time before his death. In habits he was temperate to 
abstemiousness; free from even the petty vices and indulgences 
that are usually regarded as harmless in men, he preserved his 
bodily health and mental vigor to the end of his life. In his ac- 
tions toward men he was gentle, kind, and helpful, and in his 
thoughts of them he was generous and charitable. He was not 
ambitious for himself. Consequently, although he sought and ob- 
tained nearly every office within the gift of the people, he did so 
not to further his own personal ends but to serve a public purpose. 

Governor Brogden was never married. He made his home 
with his father until the death of the latter in 1854. After the 
war he lived with his widowed sister, Mrs. H. M. Bass, until her 
death in 1897. During the rest of his life he had one or another 
of his relatives to reside with him. When he died his family lost 
a helpful member, his community a good neighbor, and his State 
one who had filled with dignity and ability almost every office 
not of a judicial character in the gift of the people. 

George S. Wills. 





and peace. That region, after the occupation of 
Wilmington by the British, toward the close of 
f January, 1781, became the scene of a fierce inter- 
necine war, and the Robesons, Owens, Browns, Manlys,and others 
were patriot leaders in those troublous times. 

Among the early settlers of Bladen was John Brown, a native of 
Scotland, who brought with him his young wife, Lucy Bright, an 
English woman, whose family resided in England, near the 
borders of Wales. To them were born eight children, of whom 
four were boys—Thomas, John, George, and Richard. 

Thomas Brown, the subject of this sketch, was born in Bladen 
County on January 7, 1744. His associations were with the most 
substantial families of the settlement, and he enjoyed such educa- 
tional advantages as the Cape Fear afforded in those early days. 

In February, 1766, during the Stamp-Act troubles, there was 
a detachment of Bladen gentlemen who participated in the move- 
ment to secure the redress of grievances, and without doubt 
young Brown was of that party. In 1771 he was with General 
Waddell in the expedition against the Regulators, but General 
Waddell’s forces did not join Tryon’s army until after the battle 
of Alamance. In the Summer of 1774 committees began to be 
formed in the several counties to secure public safety, and Thomas 
Brown was one of the Committee of Safety for Bladen County. 
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As such he was among the foremost on the Cape Fear in push- 
ing forward the revolution. On June 12, 1775, he joined the 
other committeemen of the Cape Fear country and took the oath 
of secrecy. He attended the general meeting of the Committees 
of Safety of the Wilmington district, held at Wilmington on 
June 20th, and signed the association, in which it was declared 
that “We do unite ourselves under every tie of religion and honor, 
and associate as a band in her defense against every foe; hereby 
solemnly engaging that whenever our Continental or Provincial 
Councils shall decree it necessary, we will go forth and be ready 
to sacrifice our lives and fortunes to secure her freedom and 
safety.” On June 23d the Mecklenburg Resolves were published 
at Wilmington, and Governor Martin wrote to London that 
“Bladen was pursuing the same course as Mecklenburg.” The 
spirit of independence was rife in Bladen, and Brown was a leader. 
In July it was determined to drive Governor Martin from Fort 
Johnston, and John Ashe assembled the patriot forces, proposing 
to burn Fort Johnston, and, by means of fire rafts, to destroy the 
British cruisers in the harbor or drive them from the Cape Fear. 
A detachment of 300 men from Bladen came to join this expe- 
dition ; and at the monthly meeting of the Wilmington committee, 
held at the same time, Thomas Brown attended, together with the 
other members of the Bladen committee, under whose direction 
and leadership was this Bladen detachment embodied to destroy 
the fort. 

It was about this time that Thomas Brown married Sarah 
Bartram, a daughter of William Bartram and a sister of William 
Bartram, Jr., and of Mary, the wife of Thomas Robeson. 
William Bartram was himself a patriot. For twenty years he 
represented Bladen in the Assembly, and he was a deputy to the 
first Provincial Congress. Sarah Brown bore her husband one 
daughter, Elizabeth, who, however, died at the early age of five 
years, surviving her mother, who died April 29, 1779. She 
was the last of her race, for it may be stated in passing that at 
that time both father and son and Mary Robeson had died, and 
the Bartram family was extinct. 
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On the organization of the military forces by the Provincial 
Congress in September, 1775, Thomas Brown was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of the militia of the county of Bladen; his 
brother-in-law, Thomas Robeson, being the colonel, and as such 
he participated in Colonel Moore’s brilliant campaign against 
the Tories and Regulators, which terminated in the defeat of 
General McDonald at Moore’s Creek on February 23, 1776. On 
April roth following he and Colonel Robeson were appointed 
by the Provincial Congress to procure firearms for the troops, 
there being a great need for munitions of war. On May 3d the 
Congress directed that a force of 1500 troops be immediately 
raised for the protection of the province, then threatened by the 
British in the Cape Fear. This force consisted of two battalions, 
one of which, composed of thirteen companies drawn from the 
several counties of the Wilmington and New-Bern districts, was 
placed under the command of Thomas Brown, then appointed 
colonel for that purpose. 

Colonel Brown continued in this service during that Summer 
until in August, when those troops were disbanded. General 
Ashe in August advised the Council that, being informed “that 
a number of deserters, Tories and other disaffected persons had 
collected in Bladen, he had sent a detachment of two companies, 
under command of Colonel Brown, to apprehend them and 
destroy such as should oppose him; but before he could reach 
them they had killed Captain Nathaniel Richardson, late mem- 
ber of Congress, and fled into South Carolina. However, 
Colonel Brown had apprehended several of them.” 

With the disappearance of the British fleet from the Cape Fear, 
for a time comparative quiet was restored to that region, and 
Colonel Brown, while attending to military duties, also partici- 
pated in civil affairs. He was a member of the Provincial 
Congress that met at Halifax in November, 1776, and in that 
body Colonel Brown took part in the formation of the State 
Constitution. The Tories in Bladen were not, however, entirely 
suppressed, and giving trouble at that time, Colonel Brown was 
appointed by the Congress a member of a committee to devise 
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measures to quiet them. After that year he was constantly engaged 
in military service. The war being transferred to South Carolina, 
Bladen County lay nearest to the scene of operations, and Colonel 
Brown was the soul of energy, activity, and patriotic zeal. 

In the Fall of 1780 Governor Nash directed Colonel Brown 
to occupy the Pedee country, and paticularly to collect beeves 
and provisions in that section for the army; and he was very 
efficient in performing this duty. Later General Harrington 
was directed by the Board of War and General Gates to take 
command of that region, “having the immediate command of the 
parties of Colonel Brown, Culp, Marion, and others in that 
quarter.” Brown, Marion, and their associates went well into 
South Carolina, strengthening the Whig inhabitants and obtain- 
ing all the supplies they could for Gates’s army, then forming 
again and concentrating in front of Cornwallis. All that Fall 
and Winter Brown was active in his operations, until at length 
the war was brought to his very doors. The irruption of the 
British gave new life to the Tories, who, since the fall of Charles- 
ton and the defeat of Gates at Camden, had become active in 
their operations, and Bladen County, then extending to the South 
Carolina line, was harried by Tory bands. 

Major Craig occupied Wilmington on January 28, 1781, and 
General Lillington called together the militia of his district to 
oppose the British. On February roth, in answer to this call, 
Colonel Brown wrote to General Lillington “that he was guard- 
ing the river about Elizabethtown on account of the baggage; 
but that the greatest part of the good people of Bladen County 
were engaged against the Tories, and seemed very loath to go 
against the British and leave their families exposed to a set 
of villains, who daily threatened their destruction; but that he 
would set out for Wilmington on Thursday with what few he 
could raise.” General Lillington concentrated his troops at 
Heron’s Bridge, near Wilmington, holding the British as far as 
possible within their lines; but after Cornwallis passed down the 
Cape Fear and then marched through the eastern counties to 
Halifax, dispersing the Whigs and strengthening the Tories, 
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Colonel Brown returned to watch Bladen. The Tories being irre- 
sistible, a reign of terror set in, and many of the inhabitants sub- 
mitted to the British, who occupied the country. Writing on 
April 13, 1781, John Ramsey speaks of the British successes as 
being “a finishing stroke to the well-affected in the lower 
counties. It gives me pain to see them go in in bodies to sur- 
render. And, indeed, when I got home (on Deep River) much 
the same effect from the daring spirit of the Tories. Almost all 
the Whigs were gone to oppose Fanning; and last Saturday 
morning a body of Scotch, supposed to be fifty, fell in below 
on the Cape Fear within ten miles of Elizabethtown. From the 
spirit of the remaining few, turning out against them, they re- 
treated with their plunder. I do assure you, sir, we are exceed- 
ingly distressed in this quarter; what few there are of us are 
obliged to be out constantly, or lay in the woods.” But the Whigs 
were not inactive; on the same day, April 13th, General Butler 
reported to General Caswell: “Yesterday Colonel Robeson, of 
Bladen County, brought in 14 prisoners, to wit: 5 British and 
9 Tories, taken near Elizabethtown.” 

During all that Summer the Tories were in the ascendancy 
from Onslow County and Duplin (then embracing Sampson) to 
Guilford, and south to the South Carolina line. Major Craig 
established British posts at Elizabethtown and other points, which 
were garrisoned by Tory bands, and he commissioned officers 
for the different counties to command Tory militia, who were 
collected in detachments four and five hundred strong. Mr. Dick- 
son, writing a few years later of affairs in Duplin County, in the 
Summer of 1781, gives an account of many Whigs abandoning 
their homes and moving their families to Virginia and the western 
settlements. Deplorable, indeed, was the condition of the Whig 
population in the entire Cape Fear region at that time. More 
than one-half of the people were adherents of the Crown, while 
others submitted and took protection from the British and the 
Tory leaders. Major Craig organized the Tory bands, called 
them the loyal militia, and amply supplied them with guns, 
powder, and munitions of war. The Whigs, driven from their 
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home, were dispersed and were without guns, provisions, or 
ammunition. They formed themselves into bands and lay out in 
the woods and swamps, hunted down by the stronger bands of 
their active and better-supplied enemies. 

The Cape Fear counties were overrun and devastated, if not 
conquered ; and the State was also threatened with invasion from 
the northeast, while Cornwallis was expected to return from Vir- 
ginia to SouthCarolina through the interior of the State. General 
Caswell was major-general in command of militia, but during 
this entire period seems to have been woefully inefficient, making 
but little effort to cope with the practical difficulties of the situa- 
tion. He appears to have been paralyzed by the adverse circum- 
stances of those unhappy times. General Sumner and many 
brave and efficient Continental officers were in the State, but 
Caswell did not avail himself of their services in those days of 
peril; and instead of suppressing the Tories, they were active 
and busy in collecting the drafted men and supplies for the new 
continental battalions to reinforce Greene in South Carolina. The 
Cape Fear country was thus left to shift for itself; although once, 
in July, while Nash was still governor, some slight effort seems 
to have been made to reinforce Lillington. 

At that time Lillington, the brigadier-general of the district, 
was seeking to protect Onslow and New-Bern, but had only three 
rounds of ammunition for his very small force. Kenan was 
rallying the Whigs of Duplin, and Colonel Brown, like Marion 
and Sumter, lived in the swamps and hovered on the borders of 
the Tory country. Bladen extended to South Carolina, and many 
of the Whigs of the southern part of the county joined Marion, 
who operated in that region. 

So scant was the supply of guns and ammunition that 
Armand’s cavalry armed themselves with hickory clubs, and fear- 
lessly did battle with their well-equipped opponents, notwith- 
standing they had no firearms. 

“Eventually Colonel Brown,” says Colonel Dickson, “had about 
200 men from Bladen under him; but in Bladen the Tories were 
more numerous and insolent than in Duplin. One McNeil, a 
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Scotchman, was made colonel of the Loyalists, and was very 
active against the Whigs.” Mr. Dickson says he was one of 
those who carried off Governor Burke, but himself was slain by 
some of the militia who attempted to rescue the governor. Im- 
mediately after this a commission was sent to Maturine Colvill 
to take command of the Loyalists in Bladen, which he accepted. 
“Some of the leading Whigs in Bladen knowing that he would 
pursue them to the death, as soon as he came to head his troops, 
so contrived it that he was slain in his own house the morning 
of the day he was to have taken command. He was succeeded 
by Colonel John Slingsby, who embodied about 400 men at 
Elizabethtown.” 

Colonel Slingsby had been a merchant at Wilmington before 
the war, and at the outbreak sided with the patriots; but he was 
an Englishman, and eventually cast in his lot with Major Craig. 
He was esteemed a man of fine character, although a Tory. His 
daughter became the wife of Reverend Mr. Bingham, the original 
founder of The Bingham School. 

Colonel Brown and his Whig followers being driven out of 
Bladen County, at length becoming strong enough, resolved to 
strike a blow. According to Dickson, it was in September, and 
according to Fanning, it was about the last of August, and not in 
July, as generally stated, that Colonel Brown, with about 150 
Whigs, proposing to attack Slingsby at Elizabethtown, quietly 
one night crossed the river and made a night attack on the Tory 
stronghold. With the Whigs* were Colonels Robeson, More- 
head, Owen, and Ervine, and their followers were planters and 
men resolute and determined to succeed. By strategy they con- 
trived to impress the Tories with the belief that they were very 
numerous, and with courage they pressed on to the attack. It 
was an affair worthy to be mentioned with the desperate assault 
on Stony Point by Mad Anthony Wayne, and it was equally 


*There is no contemporancous account of this battle. In 1845 an account 
of it given by Mr. James Cain, who was a soldier in it, was published. 
Cain says that Colonel Brown was ill with a wound at the time and 
Colonel Robeson commanded, 
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as successful. Colonel Slingsby was killed, as well as Colonel 
Godden, and most of the Tory officers of inferior grade. The 
Tories made a most determined resistance, but at length were 
driven out, the larger portion of them leaping pell mell into a 
deep ravine near by, since known as Tory Hole. After the affair 
the Whigs withdrew without loss. Returning next morning, they 
found that the Tories had dispersed, leaving only the slain and 
some of the wounded. This victory disheartened the Tories in 
Bladen and Duplin so much that the Whigs began now to get the 
upper hand. Mr. Dickson mentions that Faithful Graham was 
appointed to succeed Colonel Slingsby, “but before he had an 
opportunity of doing his Majesty any service, he would have 
suffered the fate of his predecessors had he not made his way 
through a swamp and got into Wilmington.” During all this 
time of murderous warfare Colonel Brown was especially known 
for his vigor and enterprise, and for his unrelenting course 
toward the Tories. He gave them no quarter. But the Tories 
were not suppressed. Fanning and his bands were stronger than 
the Whigs, and were masters of the region. Eventually, in Octo- 
ber, General Rutherford marched down the Cape Fear with his 
western brigade and General Butler’s, dispersing the Tories and 
driving them before him. Just as he approached Wilmington, 
Major Craig, having heard of the surrender of Cornwallis, 
evacuated the town and sailed away to Charleston. The Tories 
now left to themselves, unaided by the British, were largely sup- 
pressed ; but it was not until months later that the country became 
entirely quiet. 

Of Colonel Brown’s career many anecdotes and incidents have 
been perpetuated. Once it is said he was captured and taken 
to the British at Wilmington, but he had the address to get on 
good terms with his guard, to borrow a British uniform, and 
getting his guard royally intoxicated, he glided into the mass of 
the soldiers at night, and, escaping detection, finally forced a 
negro to row him in a batteau through the British vessels and up 
the river to the “Magnolia,” where he soon joined the Whig 
forces in the vicinity. 
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Colonel Brown did not escape without wounds, and bore the 
marks of his struggle for independence till his death. And his 
sword bore the stains of Tory blood even as late as 1857. Dur- 
ing his eloquent address at Moore’s Creek battlefield, in 1857, 
Mr. Joshua G. Wright paid a just tribute to Colonel Brown, and 
holding up his sword to view, said: 

“Here is that loved and trusted sword. left as a rich legacy to his 
worthy descendants, which he bore from the field of his renown, wet with 
the blood of the enemies of his country. See, there is the blood upon 
that devoted sword! He was every inch a nobleman of nature, and 
among all that high priesthood of patriots who worshiped at the altar 
of our country’s freedom, there came none of more unselfish aims or 
more heroic courage than he—he who lived beloved and honored by all 
who knew him, and who died leaving no stain or shade to darken the 
fair field of his unsullied escutcheon.” 

After the war Colonel Brown became major-general of the 
State militia, and he served in the Assembly as senator in 1785 
and 1786 and 1788. 

Some years after the death of his first wife Colonel Brown 
married Lucy Bradley, a daughter of Richard Bradley and 
Elizabeth Ashbridge Sharpless, and by her had four children— 
Thomas, John, Mary, and Lucy. His daughter Lucy became the 
wife of Governor John Owen, a son of his old comrade-in-arms, 
Colonel Thomas Owen. 

His daughter Mary, on July 4, 1811, married Alexander C. 
Miller, a gentleman of fine education, who was closely associated 
with General Swift, in command at Fort Johnston. 

General Brown’s residence was at Ashwood, on the river, sixty 
miles from the fort; and General Swift mentions seeing there a 
tree whose bark had been marked in the year 1780 with a figure 
representing the Revolutionary general, Robert Howe. “These 
marks,” says General Swift, “had been spread by the growth of 
the tree, and now (1811) exhibit a gigantic rude figure of a 
man in military costume.” 

General Brown died in Bladen County on November 24, 1811. 
He has many descendants inheriting his virtues and character, 
and worthy of their distinguished lineage. S. A. Ashe. 
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WILLIAM CAIN 


WSHE first American ancestor of the subject of 
RY this sketch was William Cain, a gentleman of 
Irish descent, who was for many years a 
merchant in the city of Baltimore, and who died 
* in 1734. His son William settled in Orange 
SN County, North Carolina, and became a promi- 
nent citizen there. He was a man of great public spirit and energy 
of character, displaying the former quality by great interest in the 
University at its foundation and by a generous gift to it. He was 
a member of the Commons from Orange in 1785, and of the 
Senate from 1794 to 1797, and again in 1802. He married Sarah 
Alston Dudley, the widow of Sir Thomas Dudley, who was a 
daughter of James Alston and Christian Lillington. From this 
marriage were several children. A son, William by name, married 
Mary Ruffin, a sister of Chief Justice Thomas Ruffin. He was a 
large planter in Orange County. 

Their son William married* Sarah Bailey, a daughter of Judge 
John L. Bailey and Priscilla Brownrigg. From this branch of 
the family came a strain of Irish, Scotch, and Welsh blood.+ This 
William Cain was a physician and planter in Orange, and was a 
man of great power of intellect, and was upright, straightforward, 
and loyal in all the relations of life. He was greatly beloved by all 
his associates and friends. 





*For further reference, see Doctor J. A. Groves’s “Alstons and Allstons.’” 
tSee “The Genealogy of the Latham, Hill, Montford, Littlejohn, Mc- 
Culloch, Campbell and Brownrigg Families,” by W. H. Bailey, Sr., LL.D. 
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His son William, the fifth of the name and the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Hillsboro, Orange County, on May 14, 1847. 
His early years were spent in the town or in the adjoining country. 
He was a delicate boy, but not to an extent that would interfere 
with his education or amusements. He was and still is devoted to 
hunting, fishing, and riding, and has been since childhood an 
omnivorous reader. He early showed a talent for music, which 
was probably inherited from his mother. 

His early education was received in a private school at Hills- 
boro. In 1859 he entered the Hillsboro Military Academy, just 
established by Colonel C. C. Tew. The course of study was 
modeled after that of West Point, and was largely scientific. 
Here he remained until 1861, when, in consequence of the fact that 
all of the Faculty and a large part of the corps of cadets had 
entered the Confederate army, the school was*closed. In the 
period which now followed Mr. Cain, with a. number of other 
cadets, all too young to enter the army, was employed in drilling 
newly raised regiments for the Confederate service. For several 
months Mr. Cain was drillmaster, first in Pettigrew’s command, 
afterward with the Twenty-fifth North Carolina Regiment 
(Clingman’s). The value of the services of these little cadets 
to the State cannot be overestimated, for in the case of many 
regiments they furnished the only military instruction received 
before actual service commenced. 

In 1862 the school was reopened under the superintendency 
of Major W. M. Gordon. Mr. Cain re-entered, and the work went 
on in its customary way, except that there was a consciousness 
present among Faculty and students that the school had become 
in fact a school for war. 

In 1865 the cadets were ordered out to meet and resist Stone- 
man’s advance, which was thought to be upon Raleigh. As he 
came no farther than Salisbury, the cadets failed to get any fight- 
ing, to their great disappointment, but the corps was employed 
to guard prisoners between Greensboro and Goldsboro. 

During the latter part of his stay at the academy, Mr. Cain, who 
was the ranking cadet captain, took special advanced work and 
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also taught in the institution. In 1865 he left and studied law 
under his grandfather, Judge Bailey, for almost a year, but at the 
close of the course he was too young to receive his license to prac- 
tise, and returned to the school, then known as the North Carolina 
Military Polytechnic Institute, where he graduated in 1866, receiv- 
ing the degree of Master of Arts, which the institution had been 
empowered to confer by the University of North Carolina. It is 
of interest to know that he was the only graduate the school ever 
had. 

After he finished school, Mr. Cain commenced work with W. C. 
Kerr, the State geologist, and was employed for some time in 
measuring the altitude of mountains and in similar work. As a 
result of this work he made a map of the State. 

Tn 1868 the need of more remunerative employment led him into 
active engineering work, and he was engaged in this with various 
railroads in the State and with conspicuous success until 1874, 
when, the funds of the State having been drained by the Recon- 
struction government, and the economic condition of the whole 
State rendered deplorable, the activity in railroad construction 
ceased. Mr. Cain, realizing that there was no future in the pro- 
fession, in September accepted a position as Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Engineering in the Carolina Military Institute, at 
Charlotte. There he remained until 1880, when he once more 
began railway surveying and general engineering work. In this 
he continued for two years. 

In 1882 he was called to the South Carolina Military Academy, 
at Charleston, as ranking professor. He was working in a 
malarial country, and was beginning to tire of the wandering life, 
so he accepted the call, in spite of the fact that he was rising 
rapidly in his profession, and would soon have become chief 
engineer of a large and important railway system. 

He remained at the Citadel for seven years. Here he had the 
rank of major in the State service, and by this title he is generally 
known. The Board of Visitors contemplated offering him the 
position of superintendent at the next vacancy, about the time 
of his leaving the academy. 
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In 1888 he was elected to succeed the late Professor R. H. 
Graves, as Professor of Mathematics and Engineering in the 
University of North Carolina, where he has remained ever since. 
He has devoted himself to teaching with great success. Nor has 
he allowed his duties as a teacher to prevent original investiga- 
tion. He has written a great deal, publishing the results of his 
researches. During a part of the time he was engineer to the State 
Board of Health. His investigations and publications cover a wide 
field in applied mathematics, stresses in arches, trusses, retaining 
walls, high dams, coal bins, long columns, graphical statics, 
method of least work, moving loads, and field work. In pure 
mathematics he has done valuable original work in algebra, 
geometry, and calculus. 

Many of his works are used as texts in the leading technical 
schools of the country. In a practical way his works have been 
used in the water-works system of New York City, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and on the arches of the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Some idea of his scientific activity can be gained from the fol- 
lowing list of his publications. His books are: “Theory of Solid 
and Braced Elastic Arches,” 1879; “Symbolic Algebra and Notes 
on Geometry,” 1884; “Sanitary Engineering,” 1885; “Theory of 
Voussoir Arches,” 1893; “Maximum Stresses in Framed 
Bridges,” 1897; “Theory of Steel Concrete Arches and Vaulted 
Structures,” 1905; “Practical Designing of Retaining Walls,” 
1905; “A Brief Course in the Calculus,” 1905. 

His articles and papers are Uniform Cross Section and T Abut- 
ments, 1874; Engineering Notes, 1876 Field Work, 1881; Earth 
Pressure, 1882; Trusses with Superfluous Members, 1882; Posi- 
tions of Load on Trusses for Maximum Stresses, 1885; Theory of 
Long Columns, 1887; High Masonry Dams, 1888; Portal Brac- 
ing, 1889; Determination of the Stresses in Elastic Systems by 
the Method of Least Work, 1891; Brief Demonstration of Method 
of Least Work, 1891; The Transition Curve, 1892; On the Funda- 
mental Principles of the Differential Calculus, 1892; The Stone 
Arch, 1893; Exact Computation of the Stresses in a Queen Post 
Truss, 1896; Pressure in Coal Bins, 1898; Theory of Ideal Col- 
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umns, 1898; A New Method of Laying Out Grades for Sewers by 
Aid of the Transit, 1901 ; Note on the Algebraic Form, 0/0, 1903; 
Imaginary Roots of a Cubic, 1903; Note on Grain Pressure in 
Deep Bins, 1904; Crown Thickness of Masonry Arches, 1904; 
Theory of the Spherical or Conical Dome of Reinforced Concrete 
or Metal, 1905. 

Major Cain is a member of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, a member of the American Mathematical Society, and a 
Fellow of the American Association for Advancement of Science. 

Although his profession has kept him from any active partici- 
pation in politics, he has always, as every good citizen should, had 
a keen interest in State and national politics and is a member of 
the Democratic Party. In his religious affiliations he is a baptized 
member of the Episcopal Church. He has never married. He 
is fond of society, is a great reader, and keen sportsman. His 
early passion for music has continued and he is an accomplished 
performer on the violin. 

His whole life has been one of earnest endeavor, guided by high 
ideals and a strict devotion to duty. He is careful, exact, pains- 
taking, and industrious. He is affectionate to his friends, and 
loyal almost to a fault. He has accomplished much already, and 
in the years to come will doubtless win more honors and reputation 
for himself, his University, and his State. 

J. G. De Roulhac Hamilton. 











. JAMES H. CHADBOURN 


NE of the oldest settled regions in the State of 
Maine is that one across the Piscataquis River 
from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, embracing 
the present York County towns of Kittery, 
Eliot, South Berwick, and North Berwick. Its 
Pioneers were men of heroic order, whose 

energy and courage conquered the wilderness. Prominent among 

the sturdy stock was the Chadbourn family. The family name, 
according to Paul A. Chadbourn, LL.D., signifies “the dwelling 
by the ford.” The first of the family in this country was 

Humphrey Chadbourn, who came. over in the bark Warwick, 

landing September 9, 1631, coming from Devonshire, in England, 

and settling in what is now South Berwick. He was an architect 
and builder, also a great landowner and leader among men. He 
built what was called the “Great House” at Strawberry Bank, 
near Portsmouth, which was used as a blockhouse for defense 
against the Indians, and afterward became a trading post; and 
lands which he bought in 1643 from the Indians remained in 
possession of the Chadbourn family for more than two hundred 
years. He has been spoken of by some of the New England his- 
torians as having “sowed a seed from which a city (Portsmouth) 
sprung,” and as “the lawgiver of Kittery.” 

Of the descendants of these early settlers, there have been in 
nearly every generation many who distinguished themselves both 
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in civil and military life. The Honorable Benjamin Chadbourm, 
in the fourth generation, was a captain in Colonel Jonathan Bag- 
ley’s regiment at Louisburg in 1745. He was colonel in the 
militia, judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and member of 
the Governor’s Council. He lived in a fine colonial residence, 
surrounded by noble elms, and he sent Governor John Hancock, 
of Massachusetts, a large number of elms from his Berwick estate 
to be planted on Boston Common, some of which still exist. 
When his house was built there was no house between it and 
Canada. In the French and Indian wars four sons of James 
Chadbourn served with distinction. The Revolutionary record 
is no less brilliant, five sons of Humphrey Chadbourn serving 
in the Revolution. The same kind of record was made in 1812. 
Paul Ansel Chadbourn, LL.D., of the ninth generation, was 
one of the most eminent scholars of his time, who became presi- 
dent of Amherst College, and also Williams College, and of the 
University of Wisconsin. Honorable John Goodwin Chadbourn 
was governor of Arizona. Honorable Sumner John Chadbourn 
was secretary of the State of Maine for a number of years. 

James Harmon Chadbourn, the subject of this sketch, is the 
only son of George Chadbourn, who came from Maine to North 
Carolina in 1847, being then nineteen years of age, and settled 
first in Brunswick County, but in 1851 moved to Wilmington 
and entered into partnership with his elder brother, James H., 
engaging in the lumber business. This business they continued 
for many years most profitably, each of them having accumulated 
a considerable fortune at the time of his death, and each of them 
maintaining throughout life a high character for integrity, inde- 
fatigable industry and business capacity. 

James H. Chadbourn was born August 23, 1853, in Wilming- 
ton, which place has always been his home. As a boy he attended 
the schools of Mr. Jewett and Mr. Meginney, in Wilmington, 
and afterward went to the Parksburg Institute, in Pennsylvania, 
and thence to Williston Seminary, at East Hampton, Massa- 
chusetts, from which he graduated in 1871. In the Fall of the 
latter year he entered the office of his father and uncle, and a 
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year later went to the lumbering plant of the firm, taking charge 
of different departments in the manufacturing of lumber. In 
the year 1882 James H. Chadbourn & Co. decided to extend 
their business into the country, and a new company was formed 
under the name of the Chadbourn Mill and Railway Company, 
and the subject of this sketch was selected to take charge of the 
new enterprise. Extensive timber tracts were purchased about 
fifty-three miles from Wilmington, and a large modern mill was 
constructed at the point where the prosperous town of Chad- 
bourn is now located. A railroad was constructed to supply tim- 
ber to the mill, being built first as a tram, and by Mr. Chadbourn’s 
judicious management it soon became an important factor and 
very remunerative. The road was extended to Conway, South 
Carolina, on the south and through Chadbourn to Boardman on 
the north. It was soon discovered that the land embraced in the 
purchase by the company was probably the finest land for early 
trucking in the State. As an evidence of the enterprise of the 
management, it should be stated that an experienced man was 
employed to go through the region distributing seeds free of 
charge and lecturing to the people upon the subject of early truck- 
ing, whereby that industry was started, and has since grown into 
tremendous proportions. The Atlantic Coast Line, seeing the 
possibilities connected with this railroad enterprise of the Chad- 
bourn Company, made an offer for its stock, which was accepted, 
and the road is now one of the most important feeders to the 
Atlantic Coast Line. The sale was made in 1891, and after it 
was effected the subject of this sketch returned to Wilmington 
and engaged again in the lumber business, and is now president 
of the Chadbourn Lumber Company. 

He was president of the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce 
for five years, and is a director of the following institutions, 
namely: The Atlantic National Bank, Carolina Savings and Trust 
Company, the Citizens’ Building and Loan Association, the Del- 
gado Cotton Mills, the Consolidated Railway, Light and Power 
Company, and is president of the Inland Waterway Association. 
He is also a ruling elder in the First Presbyterian Church and 
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very active in church work. He is a man of enlightened and 
liberal views on all matters of public interest, and an earnest 
advocate of every movement for the advancement of Wilmington 
morally, commercially, and industrially. Inheriting from his 
father what in this part of the country is considered a handsome 
fortune, and being a careful and prudent man of business and of 
high character, and in the prime of life, Mr. Chadbourn has 
reason to be happy and grateful for the many blessings vouch- 
safed him, and his daily life seems to manifest his lively apprecia- 
tion of them. He is a modest and unpretending man, as his 
father was, and like him, genial, kind, and courteous in his inter- 
course with others, and faithful to all his obligations. 

lt is not a common thing in this country to find a man carrying 
on the same business—although, of course, on a much larger 
scale and with wonderfully improved appliances—that his pioneer 
ancestor was engaged in more than two hundred and fifty years 
ago, but the Chadbourns of North Carolina in 1905, like their 
progenitor, Humphrey Chadbourn, in the wilderness of Maine 
in 1631, are still in the lumber business, or, as the writer of this 
said to Mr. Chadbourn, “are still sawing wood,” and finding 
fortune in doing so; and this slang phrase was appropriate not 
only to describe an actual fact, but also the family characteristics 
of diligently minding their own business and courteously accord- 
ing to others the same privilege. At the same time, Mr. Chad- 
bourn takes an intelligent interest in and is always ready to 
actively participate in advancing any movement of public im- 
portance that will promote the welfare of the community in 
which he lives, and is therefore one of that class of citizens who 
are chiefly instrumental in building up its material interests and 
elevating its moral tone. 

Alfred Moore Waddell. 





JOHN HENRY CLEWELL 


a HIE eleventh and present accomplished and suc- 
% cessful president of the well and favorably 
known Salem Academy and College was born 
» in Salem, North Carolina, September 19, 1855. 
His father, John David Clewell, was a solid, 
; gre substantial, earnest business man, a merchant 
and book binder, who was active and successful in the affairs of 
the community in which he lived and in the work of the Moravian 
Church, of which he was a valued and consistent member. 

His ancestors were Huguenots who fled from France two hun- 
dred years ago to escape persecution on account of their religious 
beliefs, and members of the family laid down their lives as 
martyrs to the cause of the Protestant faith. 

Doctor Clewell’s mother was Dorothy Matilda Shultz, who is 
still living, and who belongs to an old Moravian family intimately 
connected with the earlier history of Salem. She is a woman of 
education, refinement, culture, and piety, who has served as a 
teacher in the academy and whose influence, strong and decided, 
left its lasting impress upon her children. 

Under the loving care of devoted parents, and under strong 
church influences, the subject of this sketch passed his boyhood 
days in school and store and home, receiving valuable training 
in business, and being taught from experience as well as by pre- 
cept that life is a serious, earnest matter. He was also employed 
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at various times in a printing office, and, as has been the case 
with so many successful men, this training was of greatest 
assistance and value. 

He was prepared for college at the Salem Boys’ School, and 
graduated from the Moravian College in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania in 1875 at the age of 20 years. As a lad he had felt 
the call to the ministry, and immediately after graduation he 
entered the Moravian Theological Seminary, and completed the 
course in 1877. Desiring further equipment for his life work, he 
entered the Union Theological Seminary in New York, and grad- 
uated from that institution in 1879. 

His first pastorate was at Urichsville, Ohio, where he remained 
five years, leaving behind him a successful record not only in 
spiritual affairs, but in temporal as well, having raised large sums 
of money for church buildings and extensions. While serving in 
this field he was married, on June 14, 1882, to Miss Alice Cor- 
nelia Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. In 1884 he received a 
call to the educational work in Salem, North Carolina, and 
entered upon his duties as assistant principal of the college. In 
1888 he was chosen principal, which position he still retains. 

Miss Lehman, in her interesting and valuable history of the 
principals of the college, speaks as follows of the great work 
accomplished by Doctor and Mrs. Clewell: 

Mrs. Clewell is on one side a member of the Wolle family, 
notably known in our Church history, while on the other side she 
is connected with the Leinbach family, of Salem. Her position 
has been made increasingly responsible and active in the school 
by the Board of Trustees, and she has entered into the work 
more intimately than was the case in former administrations. 
Her faithful service and good taste have been specially notice. 
able in the various social occasions of late years, in which our 
outside friends have been brought into closer sympathy with 
the academy and its work. 

Doctor Clewell’s term has been one of improvement and ad- 
vancement; numerous large buildings have been erected, and 
older ones remodelled and beautified. In 1888 the number of 
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pupils seemed to demand more room, so August 28th work was 
begun east of the church, and though Annex Hall did not go 
up like the Temple of old, without the “sound of axe, hammer, 
or any tool of iron,” it arose with astonishing celerity, and was 
finished November 17th of the same year, and occupied by the 
ninth and tenth room companies. The space under the dining- 
room was converted into a gymnasium, and first used for an 
informal entertainment of the Euterpean Society, December 9, 
1889. 

The old parsonage north of the church was purchased by the 
school and rolled back slowly, with many a creak and groan 
in its timbers, until it was drawn up alongside of Annex Hall, 
and connected therewith. It was fitted up in 1890 as Park Hall, 
primarily for the use of the domestic science department, senior 
class-room laboratory, etc. It has been renovated and improved 
in 1901, a piazza and various other attractions added, as a new 
infirmary, and it forms a handsome addition to our group of 
buildings. 

The academy buildings thus far have been South Hall, 1805; 
Main Hall, 1856; Annex Hall, 1888; Park Hall, 1890. To this 
handsome group Society Hall was added just in the rear of the 
chapel, and erected from August till November 4, 1892. Electric 
lights, improved modern plumbing, new furniture, beautiful 
rooms and chapel, class memorials are a few of the many desirable 
improvements of this administration. 

The scholastic work has kept pace with these material changes. 
A commercial course has been established, and also a post-grad- 
uate course. The elocution work has been systernatized for 
graduation; the department of domestic science, a course in the 
care of the sick, or instruction in elementary trained nursing, 
and other departments have been established. 

The erection, in 1906, of the Alumnz Centennial Memorial 
Building was a fitting monument signalizing the completed hun- 
dred years of the school’s history. This building, including 
equipments, cost about $50,000. 

In its architectural design it harmonizes with the other college 
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buildings, while the porch, with its large pillars and massive 
granite steps, gives it an imposing Grecian appearance. 

The interior is devoted entirely to the purposes of a conserva- 
tory of music, which for completeness and simple elegance is 
unsurpassed anywhere in the South. The auditorium in this 
building has a seating capacity of 2000, and the chief feature 
here is the immense C. H. Fogle Memorial Organ, costing nearly 
$15,000, and classed as probably the finest organ south of 
Washington. 

From 1898 to 1890 Doctor Clewell, in addition to his other 
work, exacting as it was, pursued a comprehensive post-graduate 
course in history, and received his Ph.D. from the Moravian 
College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, on June 6, 1900. 

In 1902 Doctor Clewell’s great literary work, “History of 
Wachovia in North Carolina,” was published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., of New York. This book of nearly 400 pages, rich 
in illustrations, maps and portraits, as well as in scholarly re- 
search and painstaking effort, is a most valuable contribution to 
North Carolina history, and an accurate, concise, and delightfully 
entertaining volume, which has been everywhere appreciated and 
praised. 

In his home life, with his attractive, talented, and cultured wife 
and his four sons, Doctor Clewell finds his greatest happiness 
and delight. He is a member of a number of historical societies, 
of the Masonic order, and of the Knights of Pythias, and is 
always interested in everything that pertains to the good of the 
community, the church, or the college. His success in life is 
partly due, at least, to the fact that he constantly follows for 
himself the advice he has given to others, “Be faithful in small 
things, never grow weary of work, however hard it may be, never 
cease to put forth efforts in the life calling, and always think of 
the happiness of others.” 

W. A. Blair. 








NEEDHAM BRYAN COBB 






t E of the most scholarly, faithful, and zealous 
é. of the Baptist preachers in the South was the 
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Christians who have forsaken wealth and honor to accept poverty 
and hardship in the service of their Master. 

Doctor Cobb was born in Jones County, February 1, 1836, 
but his father, Mr. William Donnell Cobb, moved to Wayne 
County while he was still an infant. Here Mr. Cobb spent his 
childhood and youth in the usual pastimes of the sons of wealthy 
planters—in hunting, fishing, swimming, riding, and driving. 
His father, a grandson of Jesse Cobb, of New-Bern, who in 1771 
married Elizabeth Heritage, was a man of large means, a sur- 
veyor and planter, owning lands in North Carolina, Alabama, 
and Tennessee. He had been a major of militia on the staff of 
General Nathan B. Whitfield, and was a man of great bravery 
and independence of thought and action, industrious and of a 
practical turn of mind. Besides the supervision of his large es- 
tates, he superintended in person his own coopers and blacksmiths 
and his shoe shops and tannery. 

Through both his father and his mother, Ann Spicer Collier, 
Mr. Needham Cobb is descended from Colonel Nathan Bryan, 
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member of Congress in 1795 from the New-Bern District, who 
lived in Jones County, and from General Bryan Whitfield, who 
married his daughter. 

Mr. William D. Cobb took an active interest in the education 
of his children and their cultivation, both physical and intellectual, 
not only giving them the best educational advantages that the 
State afforded, but examining them carefully on their school and 
college work. An engineer himself and a proficient mathe- 
matician, he taught them to survey plots and to calculate distances 
and all the practical details of his professional work, and Needham 
shared with his brothers as far as his health would permit in 
this instruction. 

In spite of a frail body and frequent illnesses, which repeatedly 
interfered with the studies and pleasures of his early life, he made 
rapid progress and won distinction both at the Wayne Lyceum, 
near Everettsville, and at Cedar Grove Academy, Orange County ; 
studying Greek and mental philosophy at the age of ten, and en- 
tering the sophomore class in the State University in 1851, before 
he had reached his sixteenth year. He graduated at the Univer- 
sity in 1854, taking a post-graduate course in law and receiving 
the degree of A.M. in 1856. While preparing for the actual prac- 
tice, he taught for several years, serving first as teacher in the 
preparatory school near Concord, then as president of the Wayne 
institute and Normal College; and in 1856 as teacher of Latin 
and Greek in the Female College at Goldsboro. In 1857 he fin- 
ished his law course under Judge Pearson at Richmond Hill, and 
after practising one year in Goldsboro, he removed to Greenville, 
Pitt County, becoming a partner of General G. E. B. Singletery 
of that place, and continued to practise his profession until his 
ordination, in 1860, to the Baptist ministry, since which time he 
has been constantly employed in missionary and other work for 
the Church of his choice. 

While a student at college, he had been converted at a pro- 
tracted meeting, under an exhortation by a Methodist preacher, 
and giving his allegiance to the faith of his people, he became a 
member of the Episcopal Church; but later, after careful investi- 
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gation of the Bible, begun in hopes of successfully controverting ` 
the Baptist principles and church polity, he ended by embracing 
them as apostolic; and he was baptized in Tar River, October 30, 
1859, at the age of twenty-three, being licensed to preach the same 
year ; and two months later he was married to Miss Martha Lou 
Cobb, of Pitt County, who had become a member of the same 
religious communion. 

Mr. Cobb had been educated for the law, and all of his personal 
preferences were for law and politics, but he now felt called of 
God to preach the Gospel as he had found it revealed and exem- 
plified in the teachings of Christ and His apostles; and he imme- 
diately testified to the truth of the faith that was in him by giv- 
ing up a lucrative practice, which had already yielded him a hand- 
some cash income, to become a preacher with a promised salary 
of $400, and an actual one of $300 per year. 

Out of this sum he paid $250 for horse and rockaway, for use 
in his missionary journeys, often furnishing lights and religious 
tracts at his own expense, and paying his own hotel bills when he 
preached in a court-house or in destitute regions where there were 
no Baptists able to entertain him. His first field as missionary 
Baptist preacher included all that part of North Carolina which 
lies east of the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad, bounded on the 
north by Roanoke River, on the south by the Neuse and on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean. During that first year, 1860, he 
gathered together a few Baptists in the court-house of Wilson and 
organized there a Baptist Church with eight members, and in 
the same year, at the request of the Church in Greenville, Pitt 
County, where he had been baptized and licensed to preach, a 
presbytery composed of Elders J. B. Solomon, of Warrenton ; Levi 
Thorne, of Mosely Hall, now La Grange; George W. Kessee, 
of Goldsboro; J. G. Barkley, of Halifax; Lacey of Virginia, and 
Henry Petty, of Greenville, met in the court-house, reorganized 
the church, and having examined Mr. Cobb, set him apart for 
the full work of the ministry. From this time his life, like St. 
Paul's, was one long continued missionary journey; like that 
great apostle too, he has felt his work oftentimes sore let and 
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hindered by that ill health which has been his “thorn in the flesh” 
since childhood. In its self-abnegation and zeal, his life recalls 
to our mind the self-sacrificing lives of the old Methodist circuit 
riders of the early part of the century, or the missionary bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in our Middle West. 

At the beginning of the war, in 1861, Mr. Cobb was for a time 
chaplain of the Fourth Regiment of North Carolina Volunteers, 
and preached to the volunteer companies that were ordered by 
Governor Ellis to seize Fort Macon on the first Sunday of their 
occupation of that place, in April, 1861; and was acting chaplain 
of the Second Regiment at Gettysburg and throughout the cam- 
paign in Pennsylvania. From 1863 to the surrender he was em- 
ployed as general superintendent of army colportage; and in 1865 
he was associated with Doctor Hufham as editor of the Daily 
Record, at Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Doctor Cobb served as pastor the following churches in the 
order in which they occur—namely: Goldsboro, Elizabeth City, 
Portsmouth, Kempsville, and North West, Virginia; Shelby, Lin- 
colnton, Lilesville, Polkton, Rockingham, Dockery’s, Fayetteville, 
Chapel Hill, Waynesville, Morganton, Glen Alpine, Mount Gilead, 
Troy, Cary, Sharon, and Gardners in Warren, Middleburg in 
Vance, Dunn, Pittsboro, Hillsboro, Southern Pines, Manley, 
Moore’s Creek, and several country churches in the Eastern As- 
sociation at a time when most of the town churches mentioned 
were mission ground, and at several of them—notably Shelby, 
Waynesville, Elizabeth City and Lilesville—taught school to sup- 
plement his living. 

Some of his pupils at these places have become prominent in 
the different walks of life. Several have become eminent ministers 
of the Gospel in this and other States; some carried off the honors 
at West Point and Annapolis, and a few of them have held promi- 
nent positions as editors and politicians. Many of them professed 
religion under his ministry. 

Doctor Cobb, in referring to this phase of his life, once said: 
“Looking back over many years of experience, I am satisfied that 
no life is a failure that is lived for God and humanity. The man 
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who lives for self only will soon perish from the memory of the 
world. ‘The good, more than the evil, that men do lives after 
them, and goodness is greater than gold, though men win their 
way to distinction where persons and places are sold.’” 

Notwithstanding the arduous life of a country preacher, allow- 
ing but little opportunity for aught else than journeys and daily 
work, Doctor Cobb found relaxation and pleasure in reading. He 
loved all good books, and while his literary tastes made him thor- 
oughly conversant with Shakespeare and other great classics, he 
found cheerful companionship in hours of sickness in many of 
the publications of the day, including works of fiction. 

Having felt through life the disheartening effects of a delicate 
physique, Doctor Cobb was a strong advocate of physical cul- 
ture, where the aim is a proper development of bodily strength 
for the service of God and humanity, and not for brutal victory 
over an antagonist; and he holds it our duty to cultivate strength 
and soundness not only of the mind and morals, but of the body 
as the workshop of the brain and the tabernacle of the soul. 

He wrote “Poetical Geography of North Carolina,” and several 
poems that attracted wide attention, notably one on the death of 
President Davis, and a “Reply to Gray’s Elegy,” published in the 
English Sunday Magazine. He has prepared two historical pa- 
pers: one on the “Colonial Period of North Carolina Baptist His- 
tory,” published in the North Carolina “Baptist Historical 
Papers ;” the other, “Baptists and Quakers at the Battle of Ala- 
mance ;” both of which give evidence of careful preparation and 
literary culture. The degree of Doctor of Divinity was, in 1889, 
conferred upon Doctor Cobb by Judson College. Doctor Cobb 
for a short while held the office of mayor of Lilesville, to which 
he was elected without his consent, but he accepted it by the ad- 
vice of the leading men of the place and of his church, hoping to 
save the local government from personal broils; but the work of 
the office was distasteful, and he resigned before his term expired. 

He has had fifteen children, nine of whom still survive. In 
1891, having lost his first wife at Lilesville, in March, 1888, he 
married Miss Ann de Lisle Fennell, and some years later removed 
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to Sampson County, where he resided on a farm, and preached to 
country churches near by when his health would permit, until 
his death, May 31, 1905. 

Just a year before his death Doctor Cobb attended the fiftieth 
anniversary reunion of his class at Chapel Hill, and dined with 
the surviving members of the class at the home of his son, the 
Professor of Geology in the University, the wife of this son being 
a daughter of a member of the class, Honorable Richard H. Battle. 
His last public service away from home was the preaching of the 
sermon, in April preceding his death, at the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Fourth Street Baptist Church, Portsmouth, 
Virginia, of which he had been pastor. 

S. A. Ashe. 














COLLIER COBB 


W OLLIER COBB, Professor of geology in the 
University of North Carolina, was born at Mount 
Auburn, his grandfather’s plantation in Wayne 
County, North Carolina, March 21, 1862. His 
father, the Reverend Needham Bryan Cobb, was 

3N then chaplain in the Army of Northern Virginia. 
The Cobbs are of English extraction. Richard Cobb having gone 
to Holland from Oxford, where he was a student, to take part in 
the religious wars then waging on the Continent, married there 
Sibyl Sheets in 1576, and his son, Joseph Cobb, came 
to Virginia from Holland in 1613., Another ancestor, John 
Martin Franks (Francke), came from Germany to New-Bern 
and settled on the Trent, where he prospered and amassed a for- 
tune. His daughter Susannah became the wife of William Herri- 
tage and the mother of Elizabeth Herritage, who married Jesse 
Cobb, a distinguished soldier of the Revolution, great-great- 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch. William Herritage was 
a distinguished colonial lawyer who had come from England, 
where he had been educated at Harrow. 

Collier Cobb during his youth pursued his studies at home, 
and was prepared for college by his mother, Mrs. Martha Louisa 
Cobb, a woman of vigorous intellect and of very strong will, who 
reared twelve children and instructed them herself. Notwith- 
standing the manifold calls on her time because of household du- 
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ties, she learned to read and speak German at the age of forty, that 
she might teach that language to her children when, by moving 
to another town, they had had to give up the instruction of a 
German tutor. From her Collier Cobb inherited many of his char- 
acteristics, and her influence on his life has been strong and 
lasting. 

Although in youth he was not strong, he has always been one 
of the busiest of men; and his career has been one of ceaseless 
activity. His favorite amusement in childhood was drawing, and 
he engraved and made maps while very young. At the age of nine 
years, he began the publication of a little illustrated newspaper, 
for which he set the type and drew and engraved the pictures, 
doing all the work himself; and he continued its publication for 
five years. While traveling in the interest of his paper, which at- 
tracted considerable attention throughout the country, being often 
noticed by the metropolitan newspapers, he began the preparation 
of a school map of North Carolina, that was subsequently adopted 
by the State Board of Education. The map was completed in his 
early college days, and so high has been the estimation among the 
educators of the State of its accuracy and general excellence, that 
it is still, after a quarter of a century, in use in the schools. 

Prior to entering college, Professor Cobb farmed successfully 
near Lilesville for two years, and was a telegraph operator, act- 
ing as supply or relief operator on the Carolina Central Railroad 
when a mere boy. During the years of 1878 to 1880, he attended 
Wake Forest College for portions of three sessions, continuing 
while there his work upon his map. Earth science had always 
been attractive to him, even when a child; and from the first he 
had determined on geology as a profession. In the Spring of 1881 
he entered the University of North Carolina, and pursued his 
studies there a part of the term. After leaving the University he 
became a teacher at Waynesville, and continued in the field around 
there studies in preparation for the profession he had chosen. He 
taught Greek for a few months in Durham, and then became prin- 
cipal at the academy at Waynesville; but in 1883 he was elected to 
a position as teacher in the public schools of Wilson. While at 
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Wilson he made a complete geological map of the county, and a 
study of the fossil corals found there. 

Two years later, he took a Summer course at the Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory at Annisquam, returning to Wilson the next 
year as superintendent of the city schools, which position, how- 
ever, he soon relinquished in order to pursue his studies at 
Harvard. Notwithstanding his close application to his studies, 
and constant work outside of them, and the drawbacks incident to 
a naturally weak physique, he found time to take part in much of 
the social and political life about him, and was president of the 
Southern Club at Harvard, and an active worker for the Demo- 
cratic Party. He was also secretary of the Harvard Natural 
History Society, a post of distinction which had been held by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Alexander Agassiz, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
many others who have attained eminence in our country. He 
showed his well-known spirit of initiative in going to Harvard be- 
fore the attractions of scholarships were held out to young men 
from this section. He was soon offered a scholarship on the basis 
of his work, but declined it and paid his tuition, as he had done at 
the University of North Carolina. 

As at Wake Forest he met his expenses by the sale of his map, 
and at Chapel Hill paid his tuition and dues by printing and other 
work, so at Harvard he sustained himself by becoming a tutor, 
by geological work, by writing for newspapers, by drawing and 
engraving ; yet few of his associates at Harvard knew that he was 
making his own living. In 1889 he received the degree of A.B., 
with honors in natural history, and five years later he received his 
Master’s Degree from Harvard, his major subject being the origin 
of the topographic features around King’s Mountain. During the 
whole of his college course at Cambridge he was assistant to Pro- 
fessor N. S. Shaler on the United States Geological Survey, and 
also his private assistant with literary work; and the influence of 
this excellent gentleman and learned scientist on the life of his 
pupil-associate became very strong; and to him Mr. Cobb owes 
the encouragement which induced him to persevere under great 
difficulties and the retarding influences of ill health. At the be- 
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ginning of his senior year, Mr. Cobb was appointed Assistant in 
Geology at Harvard University, which position he resigned two 
years later for an instructorship in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. While instructor in geology in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, he gave a course in geology at Harvard, 
in the Summer of 1891; and while employed at the institute he 
also gave a course in geology at the Boston University. In 1892 
he, however, resigned his position in the Institute and returned to 
North Carolina to take charge of the Department of Geology at 
the University of North Carolina. Since his connection with that 
institution he has done much work outside of the routine of the 
class-room. He has lectured extensively, and he has done much 
to popularize his subject, while training men for the expert work 
of the Government, particularly in the investigation of soils. 

His lectures have been very interesting and a noteworthy feature 
of the State Normal Schools of North Carolina. He taught geol- 
ogy in the Summer School of the South at Knoxville in 1902, 
and is lecturer on the Relation of Geology to Forestry in the Bilt- 
more Forest School. He has served several times on Committees 
of the National Educational Association. In connection with his 
geological investigations, he has traveled extensively in this coun- 
try and abroad, and his work in the far West has formed the basis 
of some very entertaining and instructive lectures delivered in 
many cities of the United States. He has made a tramp trip 
through the British Isles, and has also made journeys along the 
Atlantic Coast from Labrador to Cape Sable. He is widely known 
as a student of moving sands, which he has studied on the coasts 
of France, Belgium, and Holland, as well as in many desert re- 
gions of the world. He was an officer of the Union Pacific expe- 
dition to the fossil fields of Wyoming in 1899. 

Professor Cobb is now engaged in studying the origin of certain 
plant foods in the soil, and his rational method of soil analysis is 
coming into use in soil survey laboratories the world over. These 
investigations of his, which bid fair to prove of inestimable value 
to agriculture in the South, and his success in placing his trained 
pupils in important positions in the government investigation 
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of soils, give him a somewhat unique position as a teacher of 
geology. 

While at Harvard, Mr. Cobb took courses in the fine arts and 
in history. Colonel William L. Saunders acknowledges in the 
preface to his monumental work, the “Colonial Records of North 
Carolina,” “much valuable assistance rendered in many ways and 
at many times by a young friend who promises to do credit to 
North Carolina as well as to himself, Collier Cobb, Esq., late of 
Harvard College.” 

During youth and early manhood, as has been mentioned, Mr. 
Cobb’s health was frail and delicate. On entering college, he was 
the weakest man in his class ; but he set himself resolutely to over- 
come his frailness and delicate health by exercises in the gym- 
nasium, and to strengthen his physical condition by geological 
field work and field sports, working so persistently and success- 
fully to that end, that when he graduated he was the strongest 
man of his size in the class. To-day he goes on long pedestrian 
tours, and frequently walks to Durham or to Raleigh. 

Besides undergraduate and graduate courses at Harvard, Mr. 
Cobb took a few lectures one Summer at the Ecole Supérieuere 
des Mines, Paris, where he learned something of French methods 
in experimental geology. 

In addition to other accomplishments, Mr. Cobb is an artistic 
amateur photographer,and his pictures are widely known through- 
out the United States. He has published many scientific papers, 
and is a writer for newspapers, magazines, and educational and 
scientific periodicals ; and at present his work as a student of mov- 
ing sands and of plant foods in soils is exciting interest among 
those engaged in similar fields of research the world over. He is 
the author of a supplement to Redway’s “Natural Advanced 
Geography,” having previously published two geographies of the 
State; and he is at present at work upon a text book of geology. 

Professor Cobb is a Fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers, and of the Geological Society of America. He is also 
a member of the Boston Society of Natural History, of the Tech- 
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nology Club of Boston, of the North Carolina Society of the Sons 
of the Revolution, of the Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society, The 
National Geographic Society, and of the North Carolina Acad- 
emy of Science, of which academy he was elected president in 
May, 1906. He is a Democrat and a Baptist, was secretary of the 
Pee Dee Baptist Association in 1877 and 1878, and secretary of 
the town of Chapel Hill in 1881. 

The story of Mr. Cobb’s life presents many features of great 
use to young Americans, illustrating how perseverance and sys- 
tematic endeavor will eventually bring success. He is indeed a 
representative American, not self-made, though self-educated in 
the best sense, self-reliant and successful in the career 
which he has chosen. He has lived thoroughly up to his motto: 
“Always do as best you can the work that lies immediately at 
hand. Want whatever work presents itself, and you will some 
day get the work you want to do.” His life is an excellent ex- 
ample of the power of a resolute will to overcome physical weak- 
ness and untoward circumstances, enabling the feeblest body to 
perform the tasks set before it. 

In 1891, Professor Cobb married Miss Mary Lindsey Battle, 
a daughter of Doctor William Horn Battle, a lovable and most un- 
selfish woman and devoted wife and mother, who died on Novem- 
ber 27, 1900, leaving three children—William Battle, Collier, and 
Mary Louisa. In 1904, Mr. Cobb married Miss Lucy Plummer 
Battle, the accomplished daughter of Honorable Richard H. 
Battle, of Raleigh. She bore him one son, Richard Battle Cobb, 
and died April 27, 1905. 

S. A. Ashe. 
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STEPHEN WILLIAM COLE 


SHO more honorable or highly esteemed citizen of 
North Carolina ever lived than Stephen William 
\ Cole, who was born in Fayetteville, North Caro- 
lina, January 1, 1813. His father, William Terry 
z. Cole, was a soldier of the War of 1812. While 
pa z X his company, the Fayetteville Light Infantry, 
was stationed at Wilmington, North Carolina, he contracted a 
fever of which he died at the age of twenty-six. His widow and 
young son returned to Rockingham, from whence they had come, 
where the boy was reared and educated. The influence of his 
Christian mother here laid the foundation of his noble character. 

At the age of eighteen he married Tabitha Randall Ledbetter, 
daughter of Reverend Henry Ledbetter, well known as a devout 
and faithful minister of the Methodist Church. Soon after their 
marriage they moved to Anson County, where they purchased a 
large plantation lying six miles from Wadesboro, to which they 
gave the name of “Rural Retreat,” long famed for its hospitality. 
Mr. Cole was a successful planter, methodical, careful and pains- 
taking. Although he inherited a valuable estate, he was never 
given to idleness, but by his energy and devotion to business he 
made for himself a prominent position in the community. His 
honesty and integrity won the esteem and confidence of his fellow- 
men. When quite young he became a major in the county militia, 
and he was ever after known as Major Cole. He was also honored 
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by being made chairman of the County Courts, and later, chair- 
man of the Board of County Commissioners, both of which posi- 
tions he held for many years. His decisions as chairman were 
generally sustained by the higher courts, being founded, as he was 
wont to say, on justice and common sense. l 

About 1850 he organized the first bank of Wadesboro, of which 
he was a leading director for many years. In 1852 he built a 
home in Ansonville, four miles from Rural Retreat, where he was 
largely instrumental in establishing a college for young ladies. 

Like every great Southern planter of that day, Major Cole 
owned many slaves, and he was noted for his kind, humane, and 
even solicitous treatment of his negroes. With the idea of raising 
sea-island cotton in Florida, he purchased a large plantation near 
Orange Lake in that State, and accompanied by a colony of his 
negroes, whom he proposed settling on this place, he and his wife 
journeyed through the country by private conveyance, there being 
no railroads in this section at that time. Arriving at their destina- 
tion one afternoon, the place made such an unfavorable impression 
upon them all that they decided to return to North Carolina the 
next morning, taking the negroes with them. 

Major Cole’s attention was next directed to Arkansas, where he 
bought land along the Arkansas River, and took another colony 
of slaves out there for its cultivation, he and his wife again accom- 
panying them to see that they were comfortably settled and in a 
fair way to receive kind treatment. After the war between the 
States these negroes remained in Arkansas, and twenty-five years 
later a member of this colony returned, being sent, as he said, 
a committee of one to thank “Old Marster” for his kind treatment 
of them during their slavery. This incident naturally gave Major 
Cole unbounded pleasure and satisfaction. 

On September 17, 1858, his wife died, leaving three daughters, 
two of whom had married and settled in Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina. He then closed out his Ansonville home and returned to 
his plantation, Rural Retreat, where he lived with his unmarried 
daughter, leading the simple life of the old-school gentleman. 
Many of his leisure hours were spent in the enjoyment of the best 
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literature, of which to him Shakespeare was the piece de resistance. 
He was full of poetic feeling and appreciation, and in conversa- 
tion frequently used apt quotations from his favorite author. 

When the war between the States came on, Major Cole being 
over age for active service, and still holding his judicial positions, 
remained at home, constantly ministering to the wants of his 
neighbors, and zealously protecting the interests of those who 
were away fighting for the cause which he loved as much as any. 
He was ever ready to deny himself to give financial aid to the 
South’s defenders, and his door was always open to the poor and 
needy who applied for help. At the close of the war, he, like many 
of his fellow-citizens, was deprived of much property. Beginning 
anew, however, his enterprising spirit and good judgment, com- 
bined with rare business tact, soon enabled him to resume his place 
among the leading financiers of the State. 

Eleven years after the death of his wife, on January 4, 1870, he 
married Miss Sallie Farrer Shelton of Louisa County, Virginia, 
and soon afterward moved to Salisbury, where his three married 
daughters lived. With the keenness of penetration which he pos- 
sessed in matters of finance, and relying upon his valuable expe- 
rience in banking, he conceived the idea of starting a national 
bank in Salisbury. The First National Bank of Salisbury was 
accordingly organized in 1883, Major Cole being chosen presi- 
dent, a position which he continued to hold until the day of his 
death, which occurred September 19, 1889. This bank was the pet 
and pride of his old age, and to it he gave his untiring devotion 
and attention. The last years of his life were cheered and bright- 
ened by the tender regard and loving care of his devoted wife, 
who survives him, as do also his three daughters. 

Major Cole was a man of most exemplary character, moving 
among men in a quiet, dignified way. He was deeply interested in 
young men, and many men now prominent in the business world 
owe their start to his timely financial aid. He was remarkably 
pure and chaste in speech as well as in conduct, never tolerating 
even an approach to vulgarity, and having an utter contempt for 
slang. He was a consistent and faithful member of the Methodist 
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Church, and he left the world better for his having lived in 
it. 

Major Cole was descended from a sturdy and influential English 
ancestry of that name seated in Twickenham, Middlesex, for sev- 
eral hundred years, according to the church records as far back as 
1534. The earliest information we have of the Cole family in 
America shows them living in Chester, Pennsylvania, before 1725; 
and the family records from then until the present time are with- 
out break. The line is clear from Elizabeth Cole, who was buried 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, aged seventy years. Her daughter 
Elizabeth married Thomas Wilcox June 3, 1727. Stephen Cole, 
the son, born 1701, was a member of the vestry of St. Paul’s 
Church until his death on January 4, 1745. He married Martha 
Hunter, daughter of John Hunter, who bore him five sons and 
one daughter, to wit—Stephen, John, James, William, Mark, and 
Elizabeth. The church records show that John Cole was bap- 
tized November 3, 1728. : 

John Cole, great-grandfather of our subject, came from Chester, 
Pennsylvania,-to North Carolina prior to the Revolution, about 
1750, and must have been a man of means, as he donated the site 
on which the town of Rockingham, North Carolina, is built. He 
was the father of Stephen Cole, who at the age of sixteen served 
under General Rutherford in a war against the Indians, on the 
borders of North Carolina and Tennessee, for six months just 
prior to the Revolutionary War. He settled in Tennessee after 
marrying Nancy Terry, and to them was born William Terry 
Cole, the father of our subject, and who married Judith Moseley 
Leake, January 11, 1785, in Rockingham, Richmond County, 
North Carolina, and moved to Fayetteville. The men of this 
family have always been full of patriotism and public spirit. and 
whenever the call came, whether in peace or war, they rendered 
gallant and efficient service. 

S. A. Ashe. 
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HOMAS COOKE was born in the southeastern 
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SS T 2 grated from England early in the seventeenth 
ne è century. He removed to and settled in that sec- 


ANTEN A Y) tion of North Carolina known, prior to the Revo- 
WS lutionary War, as Bute County. The Legislature 
of 1779, giving expression to the popular dislike of the English 
nobleman for whom it was named, abolished the county and es- 
tablished in the territory the counties of Franklin and Warren. 
Mr. Cooke resided in that portion including Franklin County. He 
married Amy Belle Conyers, whose family came to this State 
from the Bermuda Islands—six of her brothers serving in the 
Continental Army during the Revolutionary War. He resided 
in the county until his death, at the age of one hundred and one 
years. By his marriage with Amy Belle Conyers was born Jones 
Cooke, who served as captain of a military company during the 
War of 1812 and, in civil station, as chairman of the Court of 
Pleas and Quarter Sessions of Franklin County. He was a promi- 
nent and useful citizen of his county, enjoying the confidence and 
esteem of the people until his death in 1872. Captain Jones Cooke 
married for his third wife Jane Ann Kingsbury of Litchfield 
County, Connecticut, the fourth and youngest child of Darius 
Kingsbury and Esther Mather, his wife, born 1816, and educated 
at the Hartford Seminary. She inherited and illustrated in her life 
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and character the strength and beauty of the highest mental and 
moral qualities. Her first paternal ancestor, who came to 
America, was Joseph Kingsbury, one of the original settlers, com- 
ing in 1621 and residing at Dedham, Massachusetts. In 1641 he 
was freeman in the colony of Massachusetts. Her great-grand- 
father, Daniel Kingsbury, was a soldier in the Continental Army, 
a member of Captain Fisher’s company, Colonel Haw’s regiment. 
He was honorably discharged during the year 1779, at sixty-four 
years of age. His son Daniel, the grandfather of Mrs. Cooke, also 
served in the army as lieutenant in Captain Davis Howlett’s com- 
pany, participating in the capture of Fort Ticonderoga. In the 
maternal line Jane Ann Kingsbury was descended from John 
Mather, of Lawton Winwick Parish, Lancashire, England, whose 
grandson, Red Richard Mather (born 1596), emigrated to 
America in 1635 and settled at Dorchester, Massachusetts. He 
was a minister of the Church of England, but because of non-Con- 
formist views and sympathy with puritanism, he was silenced 
(August, 1633) by the ecclesiastical authority. In America he 
became a celebrated preacher and leader in the Congregational 
Church. He had several sons, one of whom, Reverend Doctor 
Increase Mather, was president of Harvard College and the 
father of Cotton Mather. Both father and son were eminent di- 
vines, scholars and authors. Another son, Timothy Mather, mar- 
ried Katherine, daughter of Major-General Humphrey Atherton, 
of Massachusetts, from which union Jane Ann Kingsbury was 
descended (App. Biog. Cyc. Vol. I, p. 114). For an interesting 
history of the Mather family, see App. Biog. Cyc., Vol. X., p. 251 
et seq. Charles Mather Cooke, second son of Captain Jones 
Cooke and Jane Ann Kingsbury, his wife, was born in Franklin 
County, March 10, 1844. He was reared on his father’s planta- 
tion and attended the Louisburg Academy. At an early age he 
entered Wake Forest College. While pursuing his studies there, 
the State seceded from the Union May 20, 1861, and upon the 
declaration of war by the United States Government, entered upon 
the struggle for independence. As almost all loyal sons of the 
State, the young student, in whose veins coursed the blood of 
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those who had at all times been quick to respond to the call of 
their country, and knew not how to brook what they regarded op- 
pression, left his college at seventeen years of age and entered into 
the military service of the State. He enlisted in a company com- 
posed of Franklin County men and boys, commanded by Captain 
W. H. Williams and mustered into service as Company I, Fifty- 
fifth North Carolina Regiment, C. S. A. The first colonel of the 
regiment was J. K. Connolly, who was succeeded by Colonel 
A. H. Belo. The regiment was assigned to duty in the depart- 
ment of Pamlico, where its operations were confined to the de- 
fense of the eastern section of North Carolina, a detachment par- 
ticipating in an attack upon Washington, North Carolina, 
then in the possession of the Federal army. In October of that 
year the regiment was transferred to Virginia and attached to 
Davis’s (Mississippi) Brigade, with which it remained until Jan- 
uary, 1865, when it was transferred to Cooke’s Brigade. Mr. 
Cooke was made second lieutenant, and in July, 1863 promoted to 
be first lieutenant of his company. He served with his regiment in 
eastern Virginia, taking part in a brilliant and successful engage- 
ment with the Federal troops near Suffolk April 30, 1863. In 
June of the same year the brigade was attached to the Army of 
Northern Virginia, engaging actively in the battle of Gettysburg, 
where it won distinction. In the historic charge of July 3d, 
Davis's Brigade was on the extreme left of the advancing line, and 
although it suffered severely by the flanking fire of the artillery, 
as well as infantry, the remnant of the Fifty-fifth Regiment passed 
forward, Captain Satterfield of Company H and others going to a 
point thirty yards in advance of the position reached by Pickett’s 
Virginians. An interesting account of the part taken by the regi- 
ment in the charge, written by Lieutenant Cooke, may be found in 
the Regimental History, Vol. III, p. 287. Captain Williams hav- 
ing been captured, Lieutenant Cooke commanded the company un- 
til June, 1864, when he was assigned to duty as adjutant of the 
regiment, taking part in all of the battles in which his command 
was engaged, including Spottsylvania, the Wilderness, second bat- 
tle of Cold Harbor, and the engagements around Petersburg. 
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When the general attack was made on the right of General Lee's 
line, March 31, 1865, the Fifty-fifth Regiment occupied a position 
a few hundred yards north of Hatcher’s Run, where Lieutenant 
Cooke was seriously and severely wounded. He was carried to the 
hospital at Richmond, and upon the evacuation of the city, fell 
into the hands of the Federal army. After the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia he was paroled and returned to his 
home in Franklin County. As thousands of young men of the 
South, whose education had been interrupted by the war, he took 
up the work of preparing for the duties of life under the changed 
and discouraging conditions incident to the result of the war. He 
began at once, while supporting himself by farming, a course of 
study preparatory to entrance upon the practice of the law. By 
diligent effort and close application he prepared himself at the 
end of a year, to receive from the Supreme Court, as was then 
the custom, his license to practise in the County Court, and after 
one year’s practice and study, his Superior Court license. While 
the young men entering the Bar, under such conditions, were not 
able to pursue an extensive course of study, they were thoroughly 
grounded in the principles of the common law, as expounded by 
Blackstone, Coke, or Cruise, and mastered the principles of equity 
jurisprudence as taught in Adam’s Equity. They learned from 
Chitty and Stephens the science of pleading and, with the Revised 
Code, were prepared to begin and prosecute the practice of the 
law. Many of them, upon this foundation and the study of the 
Reports, builded themselves into strong, learned, and accurate 
lawyers and judges. While paying assiduous court at the shrine 
of his “jealous mistress,” Mr. Cooke did not neglect to cultivate 
his taste for history and polite literature. Thus equipped, he was 
prepared by industry, close application to business, high manly 
qualities and pleasing manners to justify the confidence of his 
friends and turn to good account the high estimation in which 
his father and family were held by the people of Franklin County. 
He quickly secured, and has ever retained and grown stronger 
in the respect, confidence and affection of the people. Franklin 
County, from its earliest history, has produced and developed a 
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large number of forceful, strong leaders of men, and most loyally 
have its citizens sustained, promoted, and, with commendable 
county pride, called them into service. Next to individual effort 
and strong character, nothing is more inspiring and stimulating 
to high endeavor and patriotic ambition than the recognition of 
this characteristic of the people, among whom young men begin 
their career. A distinguished, retired associate justice of the 
Supreme Court once called the writer’s attention to the fact that 
in the village of Wentworth, in which he began the practice, he was 
associated with four other young men, all of whom reached ele- 
vated positions in the service of the State, four, including him- 
self, becoming members of the Supreme Court, and one a general 
in the army, Member of Congress and Governor. of the State. 
They all rendered conspicuous service. He said: “Sir, the people 
of Rockingham took pride in their young men and gave them aid 
and encouragement.” In February, 1868, he was married to Miss 
Bettie Person, daughter of Weldon E. Person, of Mississippi and 
of a Granville County family of prominence, a union which 
brought to him the chiefest blessing of his life. By temperament, 
sympathy, moral and intellectual conviction, Mr. Cooke was a 
Democrat, in the largest and best sense of the term. He believed 
in, sympathized with, and trusted the people. He at once became 
deeply interested in the work which at that time demanded the 
first consideration of all patriotic men, of redeeming the State 
from the control of the men and counsels into whose grasp national 
legislation had placed it, and restored to its people the right of 
self-government. He gave his time and means to the cause, in the 
ranks of private life, on county and State executive committees, 
and in every way responding to calls of duty. He was chosen 
a delegate to the National Democratic Convention, which met in 
Baltimore in 1872, and with the large majority of Southern men 
concurred in the nomination of Horace Greeley—as an assurance 
of the good faith of the South in the acceptation of the results of 
the war. He was nominated and elected to represent the Seventh 
Senatorial District, composed of the counties of Franklin, Nash, 
and Wilson at the session of 1874-75. The negro vote in the 
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district was large and the Republican Party well organized by a 
number of strong partizan leaders. At that time the South was 
threatened with the enactment of the Civil Rights Bill. This 
measure, so dangerous to the peace and welfare to the South, had 
passed the Senate, and but for the action of Mr. Blaine, then 
speaker, in preventing a vote, would have passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The campaign in the State was conducted with 
great zeal and ability, and in no section more so than the Seventh 
Senatorial District. Although one of the youngest senators, Mr. 
Cooke was soon recognized among the leaders in legislation. The 
Landlord and Tenant Act, a measure of much importance and 
value by reason of the changes brought about in the cultivation 
of the lands by the abolition of slavery, and many other important 
statutes were passed at the session of 1874-75. A convention of 
the people was called for the purpose of amending the constitu- 
tion. In the preparation and passage of all these measures, Sen- 
ator Cooke rendered valuable aid. In 1877 the office of solicitor 
of the Sixth Judicial District becoming vacant, Governor Vance 
appointed Mr. Cooke to fill the unexpired term. He discharged 
the duties of the position with marked ability. The district being 
overwhelmingly Republican, he was not a candidate for election. 
In November, 1878, he was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives from Franklin, and at the session of 1879 was appointed 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, a position which carried 
with it the leadership of the House. At this session an act was 
passed providing for the commutation and settlement of the State 
debt. Probably no one measure was at this time so essential to the 
welfare of the State. Until the immense indebtedness left by the 
war, and increased by the fraud and extravagance of the recon- 
struction legislation, was settled and placed in a condition enabling 
the State to deal with it, no measure looking to internal improve- 
ment, public education, or general progress could be undertaken. 
In the preparation and passage of this measure Mr. Cooke took 
deep interest and rendered valuable assistance. At the session of 
1880 he was again returned to the House and made speaker, in 
which position he fully sustained and advanced his reputation as 
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a wise leader of his party and people. At a special session (1880), 
the sale of the Western North Carolina Railroad was effected, 
resulting in the completion of that great work of internal improve- 
ment. Mr. Cooke had, by appointment of Governor Jarvis, rendered 
valuable service in the prosecution of the work on the road as a 
member of the Board of Internal Improvements. In 1885, recog- 
nizing his capacity for dealing with practical problems of govern- 
mental administration, Governor Scales appointed him a member 
of the Board of Directors of the State Prison, a position demand- 
ing a very high order of judgment, coupled with large human 
sympathies. Probably no department of the State government 
has given to thoughtful citizens more anxious concern than the 
management of the State’s penal institutions. The Board of Di- 
rectors was at this time composed of exceptionally able, wise men. 
In the Fall of 1888, being again called upon by the people of his 
county to serve them in the Legislature, he resigned the position 
and was returned to the House of Representatives at the session 
of 1889. Declining to stand for the speakership, he was made 
chairman of the Committee on Internal Improvements and of the 
House branch of a special joint committee, to which was com- 
mitted the duty of establishing a railroad commission. He 
brought to the work of these important committees his large expe- 
rience, fine judgment, and broad liberal views of State policy. 
While the commission was not at that session established, the sub- 
ject was brought into discussion, and the work then done resulted 
in the legislation since adopted. His services at this session closed 
his legislative career. He was among the recognized leaders of 
his party, and his services to the State placed him in the front 
ranks of her most useful statesmen. While he had at all times 
been absolutely sympathetic with and loyal to the general policy 
of his party, he, at times, regarded some of its proposed measures 
radical and unwise. He never hesitated to express his convictions 
or follow the dictates of his judgment and conscience. He 
favored and actively promoted all legislation which gave ex- 
pression to and advanced the highest and best aspiration of the 
people and strengthened the educational, material, and moral wel- 
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fare of the State. While he was by temperament and mode of 
thought conservative, he was firm and fixed in his opinions, ex- 
pressing them with force, but respectful regard for those who dif- 
fered with him. He had carefully and anxiously studied the 
peculiar, political condition of the State, the temper and character 
of the people, and fully understood and sought to avoid the 
dangers by which they were confronted. He sympathized 
and co-operated with such leaders as Governor Vance, Judge 
Merrimon, Governor Jarvis, Colonel W. L. Steele, Honor- 
able Joseph J. Davis, Colonel W. L. Saunders, Cap- 
tain S. A. Ashe, and other conservative men. When the economic 
conditions incident to the financial legislation and policy of the 
Federal Government approached, the best informed and thought- 
ful statesmen of the South saw that those who were engaged in 
agriculture would experience most severely the strain of monetary 
contraction and consequent depreciation in values. They also saw 
that the suffering which such conditions would entail threatened 
the integrity of the Democratic Party in the South, resulting in 
disorganization and disintegration, offering to superficial theorists 
and ignorant demagogues an opportunity to mislead and divide 
the white men, thus endangering the work of two decades in the 
restoration and maintenance of good government in the Southern 
States. Probably no political leaders were ever confronted with 
a more difficult and perplexing condition. Recognizing that the 
people were suffering under most distressing and discouraging 
financial and industrial conditions, their lands mortgaged and 
depreciating in value, their staple products selling below the cost 
of production, the result of a financial policy being pursued to its 
logical results, they were helpless to suggest the way of, or to 
promise, relief. It is not singular that the people followed new 
and untried leaders holding out plausible but fallacious promises 
of relief. At this time and under these conditions, Mr. Cooke, 
with other men of large sympathies, yet strong convictions, found 
it difficult to retain the confidence of those who had followed 
their leadership during the troublous days of reconstruction. 
Strange, illogical, political combinations were formed and the 
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strongest, wisest, and ablest statesmen of the South were dis- 
credited and rejected by the people. The Democratic Convention 
of the Raleigh Congressional District (1894) nominated Mr. 
Cooke for a seat in the National Congress. He made an able and 
exhaustive canvass, but, together with his party associates, was 
defeated. A short time thereafter, the office of Secretary of State 
becoming vacant by the death of Honorable Octavius Coke, Gov- 
ernor Elias Carr, without solicitation, appointed Mr. Cooke to the 
position. He served with entire satisfaction until the end of the 
term, when he was unanimously nominated by the State Demo- 
cratic Convention for the position. The fusion ticket of the Re- 
publican and Populist parties was elected, and the Democratic 
Party lost control of the State government. During the years of 
his service in public positions, Mr. Cooke had prosecuted the study 
and practice of his profession with industry and marked success, 
becoming one of the acknowledged leaders of the Bar in eastern 
North Carolina. For several years he was associated with Judge 
Joseph J. Davis in the practice. The association was in all respects 
a most happy one. Their personal relations had been for many 
years and continued, until the death of Judge Davis, most cordial. 
The firm enjoyed a large and lucrative practice in Franklin and 
the adjoining counties. Mr. Cooke was an accurate, well-equipped 
lawyer and successful advocate. His fine, practical judgment, 
large experience, and close touch with men and affairs made him 
a safe, wise counsellor. His large culture, warm sympathy, genial 
disposition and pleasing humor finding expression in a rich vocab- 
ulary, made him an admirable and strong advocate before both 
court and jury. In the trial of causes from the issuing of the 
summons to the signing of the judgment he was in his favorite 
realm and had few superiors. His arguments were enriched and 
pointed with happy illustrations and apt quotations. He had 
studied and associated with men and had keen sympathetic in- 
sight into human nature, as he saw it in practical every-day life. 
His relations to court, client, and adversary were loyal, courteous, 
and just, in every respect in accordance with the best code of pro- 
fessional ethics. He was employed in the trial of many important 
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causes in his judicial district and other sections of the State. 
When the attempt was made by the House of Representatives of 
1901 to impeach the justices of the Supreme Court, he, regarding 
the movement unwise, strongly advised against it. After the arti- 
cles of impeachment were presented to the Senate, together with 
Governor Jarvis, Judge Long and other Democratic lawyers, he 
accepted employment by the judges and rendered most valuable 
assistance in the trial, the result justifying his opinion. In 1902 
he was nominated, and at the ensuing election elected, judge of the 
Superior Court for the Fourth Judicial District for a term of 
eight years. Judge Cooke brought to the discharge of the duties 
of judicial position all of the qualities essential to an ideal judge— 
learning, experience, patience, courtesy, love of justice, devotion 
to Engtish and American jurisprudence and confidence in judicial 
institutions, properly administered to work out the best practical 
results. He is firm in the administration of the criminal law, yet 
he recognizes the great truth that men are human and that the 
law is a school in which minister and people are to learn obedi- 
ence to authority and recognition of the fundamental principles 
of justice. On the bench he fully sustains the reputation made in 
all other departments of the public service. It has been given to 
but few men to serve the State in such varied capacities and during 
such an interesting period of her history. He has been for many 
years a member and at one time chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of Wake Forest College and a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the State University, at all times giving active sympathy and 
aid in the cause of education. In early life Judge Cooke became 
a member of the Baptist Church, and has presided as moderator of 
both State and associational conventions of the Church, always 
contributing generously of his time and means to all of its agen- 
cies and enterprises. He has delivered many literary and patriotic 
addresses of superior excellence. He has a fine cultured style of 
speaking and writes with elegance and force. One of his produc- 
tions of unusual merit is his history of the Fifty-fifth Regiment 
of North Carolina Troops, in the third volume of the State’s Regi- 
mental histories. For more than forty years he has resided in 
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the town of Louisburg, in his native county, deeply interested in 
and promoting every effort for its welfare and the happiness and 
prosperity of its people. His home life has been bright and happy. 
During the present year the one great sorrow has come to his 
household in the passing away of his only daughter, Elizabeth 
Kingsbury, just coming into the fulness of young womanhood. 
Six sons survive her. 

Judge Cooke, in the enjoyment of mature manhood, the affec- 
tion of a large circle of loyal friends, the confidence and esteem 
of all of the people, engaged in the highest vocation to which the 
State can call her citizen, illustrates the virtues of his ancestry and 
exemplifies the value of a life devoted to high ideals and noble 
aspirations. 

Henry G. Connor. 











LOCKE CRAIG 


Be. ILLIAM CRAIG, the paternal ancestor of 
Locke Craig, was born in Scotland, but came 
to this country from Ireland, and settled in 
Orange County in 1749. His sons, John, 
David, and James, were ardent Whigs and 
is soldiers in the Revolution. David was an 
officer. John was the father of Abram, who was the father of 
Andrew, who was the father of Locke Craig. Andrew graduated 
with first honors at the University, and was a scholarly man of 
literary tastes and attainments. He had a fine library, and de- 
lighted in the study of the ancient and modern classics. The 
subject of this sketch was named after John Locke, a favorite 
author of the father. This father was the idol of the family, 
and all his neighbors loved and admired him, for his life was 
spotless; his nature was large, generous and amiable. His fine 
face unmistakably indicated strength of intellect and character. 
Though born of a Presbyterian family, he became a Baptist minis- 
ter, and at times preached with great power and eloquence. He 
was not ambitious, and was content to live at his home in the coun- 
try in the companionship of his family and his books. 

The mother of Locke Craig was Rebecca Gilliam Craig, of the 
county of Bertie, and we take the following quotation from an ar- 
ticle written by Doctor George T. Winston: 





“Mrs. Craig was the daughter of Wiley J. Gilliam, a strong, handsome 
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and commanding man. conspicuous and influential in Bertie County. Her 
mother was a Bond, one of the largest and most honored families in 
North Carolina and Tennessee. By blood or by marriage Mrs. Craig 
was connected with the strongest, most cultured and most influential 
families in Bertie County. They were genuine people, without shams or 
veneering, solid through and through. You always knew where to find 
them. They were large landowners and slaveholders, fond of hospitality, 
active in charity, good friends and good haters, zealous in church matters 
and politics. Many of them were noted for good living, and enjoyed 
the pleasures of the chase and race course. For a century some member 
of this family has served the people of Bertie either as sheriff or repre- 
sentative in the Legislature, or in other official stations. 

“Mrs. Rebecca Craig was a fine type of her people, strong and well- 
balanced in mind, handsome and healthful in body, loving and gracious 
in spirit. Her friends she could scarcely count, and she had never an 
enemy. She was essentially a home body, a wife and mother. Her chief 
purpose in life was to make happiness for husband and children. 

“After the Civil War, amid the confusion, industrial depression and 
general upheaval of reconstruction, Mrs. Craig was left a widow with a 
small estate and two boys not yet in their teens to be reared and educated. 
She went to the task with a fortitude, a heroism, a boldness and clear- 
ness of vision that marked her as a really great woman. The poet Horace 
says that his father, wishing to give his son the best opportunities in life, 
dared to move with him from the little country village of Venusia to 
Rome, where his boy might be educated with the sons of senators and 
\atricians. Having no servant, his father acted that part himself for his 
son. For nearly two thousand years this little picture has commanded 
the admiration of the world. It is not so beautiful as the picture of this 
widowed woman, herself without high education, selling her little prop- 
erty, cutting loose from her people, taking in her arms her two sons and 
carrying them to the great University of her State, where with the sons 
of the best they might have opportunities for education.” 


Locke Craig was born at his father’s home in Bertie County on 
August 16, 1860. His boyhood was spent on the farm. He grad- 
uated with honor at the University of North Carolina in 1880, and 
in 1883, soon after finishing his law course at that institution, 
located in Asheville. He became almost immediately a potential 
factor in the material and political life of the mountain metropolis. 
He was soon telling stories to the people and catching the spirit 
of the mountaineers, 

In 1892 he was the Democratic elector for the (then) Ninth 
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Congressional District. In 1896 he was named as elector at large. 
By his brilliant canvass of the State for Bryan in that year he 
established his reputation as an orator. In 1898, while canvassing 
in the eastern part of the State, he was nominated by the Demo- 
crats for the Legislature in Buncombe County, and was elected 
by a majority of 700, reversing the Republican majority of 600. 
The General Assembly of 1899 was perhaps the ablest that North 
Carolina ever had. The leading men from all over the State went 
there as the representatives of their respective sections and coun- 
ties. Mr. Craig easily took his stand with the foremost of the 
distinguished men composing this historic body. This was the 
General Assembly that proposed to the people of the State the 
suffrage amendment to the constitution, and Mr. Craig was 
recognized as one of the most influential and fearless leaders in the 
advocacy of this measure. Only those most familiar with its 
history know the just value of his services. 

In 1900 he was re-elected to the Legislature by an increased ma- 
jority. This campaign will long be remembered by the mountain 
people as the fiercest and most exciting that was ever conducted in 
that section. In 1903 Mr. Craig was a candidate for United States 
senator. His contest for this honor was a most creditable one. 
He never received on any one ballot the full measure of his 
strength, and after a protracted struggle, in which C. B. Watson 
of Forsyth and Lee S. Overman, of Rowan, were his principal 
opponents, he was defeated by Mr. Overman. The senatorship is 
the only public position to which Mr. Craig has ever aspired. 

Every Grecian youth was required to subscribe to this oath 
before entering the army: “I will not disgrace the sacred arms en- 
trusted to me by my country, nor will I desert the place committed 
to me to defend.” Mr. Craig’s public services have been rendered 
in the spirit of this obligation. 

By the natural bent of his mind, no less than from deliberate 
conviction, Mr. Craig is a Democrat. He has always believed that 
the public welfare would be best promoted by the triumph of the 
governmental ideas enunciated by Thomas Jefferson, and perhaps 
no phrase could be coined that would better express his political 
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creed than “equal rights to all, special privileges to none.? His 
faith in the virtue and judgment of the “common people” is as 
profound as was that of the great sage of Monticello himself. 
He is a close and discriminating student of men and measures, 
and always has decided opinions upon public questions, and never 
lacks the courage to declare and defend those opinions. As a pub- 
lic speaker he is admittedly the equal of any of those produced by 
his State in the present generation. His speeches are philosophical 
and didactic rather than special pleadings for a particular cause. 
He is magnetic, intensely earnest, and frequently thrillingly elo- 
quent. There has not been a campaign during the past decade 
in which he has not played a conspicuous part, and no other man 
in the State has a stronger hold on the masses of the Democratic 
Party. 

Courage is a quality which all men delight to honor. The world 
never yet sounded a shout for the coward. Courage is the energy 
which rises to all the emergencies of life. It is the perfect will 
which no terrors can shake. Its influence is magnetic. Men fol- 
low it even to the death. This quality Mr. Craig possesses to a 
very high degree, and to this, coupled with clear and honest con- 
victions, is to be attributed the primacy which he holds in western 
North Carolina. No man who has “drunk the milk of a white 
doe” can lead our mountain men. -~ 

Mr. Craig is now devoting himself exclusively to the practice 
of the law. He has a large practice. He is a fine lawyer and a 
great advocate. In 1891 he married Miss Annie Burgin, of Mc- 
Dowell County. His home life is happy. His honor has always 
been above reproach, and in public and private life his walk has 
been clean. He is a student not only of the law, but of general 
literature and of the problems that engage the intellects of the 
age. 

Mr. Craig is now in the prime of an unusually vigorous man- 
hood, and has a solid foundation upon which to build a great fu- 
ture, highly useful to his State and highly honorable to himself. 

. John P. Kerr. 
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FRANCIS LITTLE DANCY 


HHE tradition in the Dancy family is that their an- 
bg cestors were French Huguenots, who fled from 


? of Nantes. ” The name Dancy (probably 
PA} K D’Ancie) indicates that they belonged to the 
ae ible were three brothers, William, Francis, and David, 
who landed in Virginia, and whose descendants settled in that 
State, in North Carolina, and other parts of the South. That 
there were men of weight among these descendants is proved by 
the fact that two of them, Francis and Benjamin Dancy, were 
elected, on December 17, 1774, members of the Committee of 
Safety for Charles City County, Virginia. 

Of the Virginia descendants of the three brothers, William 
Dancy, the father of the subject of this sketch, married, in 1745, 
Agatha Little, of Charles City County, in Virginia; and soon after, 
attracted by the favorable proposals made by the Earl of Gran- 
ville, settled, together with his two brothers, Francis and Archi- 
bald, in North Carolina, as a planter. William and Archibald 
located in Edgecombe County, and Captain Francis Dancy in 
Northampton. 

The children of William Dancy and Agatha Little, his wife, 
were John, Edwin, William, two daughters, and Francis Little, 
the subject of this memoir, who was born in the year of the 
Declaration of Independence, August 2, 1776. 
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Young Francis was entered by his father into the University 
of North Carolina. While a student he had some eminent as- 
sociates, among others, Johnston Blakely, the brilliant commander 
of the Wasp, which-captured the Reindeer; Thomas H. Benton, 
the great senator ; the brothers Judge Robert H. Burton and Gov- 
ernor Hutchins G. Burton; the accomplished Alfred Moore, 
speaker of the House of Commons; the able advocate and judge, 
John D. Toomer; the popular physician and Congressman, 
Thomas H. Hall; and the great man whose talents were conspicu- 
ous at the Bar and on the Bench, and in duties as a legislator espe- 
cially distinguished for his intelligent advocacy of public educa- 
tion, Archibald Debow Murphey. Dancy obtained his degree in 
1801, taking the highest honor with such classmates as John 
Branch, governor of North Carolina and Florida, and Secretary 
of the Navy; John D. Hawkins, the able lawyer and planter, and 
for fifty years an active trustee of the University; Thomas D. 
Bennehan, likewise a useful trustee of the University, and a most 
hospitable and successful planter; and, not to name them all, 
William Hardy Murfree, a member of Congress, grandfather of 
Miss Mary N. Murfree, the novelist. 

After leaving the University, Dancy determined to engage in 
the practice of the law, and opened an office in Tarboro, or, as it 
was originally spelled, Tawborough. For over a third of a cen- 
tury he devoted himself to his profession, managing his farming 
interests through a deputy. He won success by diligent study of 
legal principles, by careful preparation of his cases, and by earnest, 
clear, and pointed speeches to judge and jury. Above all, the 
force of his arguments was strengthened by the loftiness of his 
character for honorable dealing and truthful words. 

The following instance brings out clearly his determination to 
do his duty, regardless of evil consequences to himself. A cun- 
ning and evil-disposed free negro was rightly suspected of buying 
stolen cotton and other farm products from the slaves on the plan- 
tation in his end of the county. He so concealed his misdeeds that 
legal evidence sufficient to convict could not be procured. About 
half a dozen of the rich planters determined to administer Lynch 
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law. He was soundly whipped and cautioned to sin no more. 
Dancy was employed to prosecute the lynchers. He threw himself 
into the case with his usual ardor. The judge was a very young 
man, afterward the eminent senator, George E. Badger. Under 
his strong charge, the jury convicted the offenders, and the judge, 
after delivering an eloquent homily on the principles of Magna 
Charta and the Declaration of Rights, was with difficulty dis- 
suaded from sending them to the county jail. He finally contented 
himself with fines of $500 each. Dancy’s strong sense of justice 
cost him, temporarily, the friendship of some of the leading men 
of the county, but he never regretted his course. 

Judge Badger did not remain long on the Bench. Resuming 
practice, he was employed in great cases, civil and criminal, in dif- 
ferent courts in the State. The writer of this sketch heard him 
detail the circumstances connected with the defense of a criminal 
charged with murder in the Superior Court of Nash County, 
Dancy being his associate counsel. The case turned on the point 
whether a stab with a short blade of a pocket knife in a fleshy 
part of the body was calculated to produce death. A country 
physician testified in the affirmative. A Doctor Emerson,afterward 
a surgeon in the army and the owner of Dred Scott, who figured 
in a Supreme Court case of national importance, had assured the 
prisoner's counsel that the opinion of the country doctor was all 
wrong. But being called to the stand as an expert witness, he 
gave his opinion emphatically that the doctor was right. In this 
most trying situation, it required all the acuteness and eloquence 
of Messrs. Badger and Dancy to discredit their own witness and 
save their client. Mr. Badger, whose reputation as a criminal 
lawyer extended far beyond the limits of the State, bore strong 
testimony to the uncommon gifts of his colleague. 

Mr. Dancy had no taste for political life. He never asked for 
or was willing to accept an office at the hands of the people. The 
only office he held was awarded by the votes of the justices of 
Nash County—namely, that of county attorney. This position is 
a very important one. A strict and meddlesome incumbent may 
use his power and increase his fees by bringing into court numer- 
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ous cases, technically violations of the law, but which a generous 
regard for the good of the county should pass over. It was this 
policy that rendered Empson and Dudley in the reign of Henry 
VII. so odious that the succeeding monarch brought them to the 
block. Then, again, a careless and soft-hearted solicitor may 
cause crime to increase by failure to prosecute or, after prosecu- 
tion, to convict offenders deserving punishment. Mr. Dancy 
avoided both these evils. Not being engulfed by Charybdis, he 
was careful not to be dashed on Scylla’s rock. When offenses 
were committed which in his opinion deserved punishment, he 
went straightforward inexorably to conviction, regardless of the 
station or wealth or friendly relations of the accused. Public 
opinion gave him the high praise of being inflexibly just. 

Combination of energy with deep study and unfailing faithful- 
ness to duty led to sure success in his profession. He continually 
added to the slender patrimony received from his father until he 
accumulated an estate in his day considered large. He never di- 
minished it by unwise investments or reckless speculations. 

Like his distinguished friend, George E. Badger, before whom 
when a judge he often appeared, and with whom he was fre- 
quently associated in the conduct of trials, as his sun began to sink 
to the horizon he became the victim of paralysis. For seven long 
years he lingered on the borderland between life and death—a 
strong man in the chains of a disease which dragged him slowly 
down to his grave. The end came June 19, 1848, in the seventy- 
third year of his age. 

Mr. Dancy married Charlotte, daughter of Solomon Sessums 
and Elizabeth Lloyd, his wife. He left four children—Elizabeth, 
who married William S. Battle; William Francis, who married 
(1) Caroline Moye and (2) Mary Eliza Battle; Delha, who mar- 
ried (1) A. S. Foreman and (2) Robert H. Austin; and John 
Sessums, who married (1) Cornelia Viola Battle and (2) Ann 
Hyman. Both the sons represented the county in the Legislature, 
and John was president of the State Agricultural Society. All 
except Delha left children and grandchildren. 

In person Mr. Dancy was handsome and commanding. He was 
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scrupulous in the neatness and elegance of his raiment. He was 
careful in according to all others of every degree the courtesies 
which a gentleman in heart feels bound to render. He likewise de- 
manded of others similar conduct to himself. He treated with 
scorn and contempt those who as he thought were guilty of dis- 
simulation and fraud in word or act. In the expression of his 
indignation, he could neither be intimidated nor cajoled. Toward 
women his manners were peculiarly chivalrous, such as Addison 
attributed to Sir Roger de Coverley, or Thackeray to Henry Es- 
mond. No story placing a lady in a ridiculous or disgraceful 
position could be told in his presence. 

The gentlemen of Edgecombe were, as a rule, high spirited and 
intelligent, prosperous in business, hospitable and generous at 
home, firmly grounded in the principles of Jeffersonian Demo- 
cracy. Among these for over thirty years Francis L. Dancy 
moved, a leader among leaders, trusted by the good, a power in 
keeping pure and honest the citizenship of his county. And 
equally to his credit, assisted by his excellent wife, he raised up his 
children to follow in his steps—the men stalwart and useful citi- 
zens, the women abundantly endowed with the Christian graces. 


Kemp P. Battle. 











WILLIAM FRANCIS DANCY 


Ng ILLIAM FRANCIS DANCY, the oldest son 
M2/(*)\ of Francis Little Dancy (g.v.) and Charlotte 
W ag (Sessums), his wife, was born in Tarboro, 
d RS North Carolina, October 11, 1818.* His father 
DEA e gave him the best educational advantages ob- 

us RS YS tainable in the State in his day. He was pre- 
pared for the University of North Carolina at the classical school, 
in Louisburg, of Mr. John B. Bobbitt, a graduate of the same 
institution. He was matriculated in 1837, and obtained his degree 
in 1841. He shared the first honor with Robert R. Bridgers, after- 
ward member of the Confederate Congress and an eminent presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Coast Line; Charles Phillips, D.D., LL.D., 
a very able preacher and Professor of Mathematics; Samuel F. 
Phillips, LL.D., solicitor-general of the United States, and James 
H. Viser, of Alabama. The honorary orations were awarded by 
Jot, and to him was assigned the Latin Salutatory—that is, an 
address of welcome to the audience couched in the Latin language. 
It was announced by President Swain that, in addition to his first 
distinction in scholarship, he was one of eight who, during their 
University course had been perfectly punctual, involving 
attendance on prayers, church services and recitations, in the 
aggregate about five thousand exercises. This punctuality was all 







*Facts concerning the Dancy family may be found in the memoir of 
Francis L. Dancy. 
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the more creditable because the daily morning prayers were held 
before sunrise in the Winter, and the Sunday services were in an 
unheated chapel. He was also one of six who were totally free 
from censure during their residence at the University, the term 
“censure,” including such peccadilloes as laughing, talking and 
lounging in recitation, being out of one’s room during study 
hours, and the like. He received the honor of being selected by 
the faculty as one of the best speakers in the lower classes, and 
was given the post of Declaimer at Commencement. 

Dancy won his first honor over strong men. Besides those 
mentioned as sharing it with him, there were Robert Strange, un- 
excelled as a lawyer, whose talents have descended to his son, the 
bishop of the same name; Governor and Judge John W. Ellis; 
Montford McGehee, the scholarly Commissioner of Agriculture ; 
the devoted clergyman Samuel B. McPheeters; the gallant colonel 
Thomas Ruffin, who, after serving in the United States Congress, 
fell at the head of his regiment of cavalry ; the upright judge Jesse 
G. Shepherd; the wise State senators Archibald H. Caldwell and 
Samuel H. Walkup, and other strong men of his class. With him 
at the University, although not graduating, were John H. Dillard, 
of the Supreme Court of North Carolina; Samuel Hall, of the Su- 
preme Court of Georgia; Isham W. Garrott, a sound lawyer and 
brigadier-general of the Confederate States; David A. Barnes, an 
excellent judge, and others like them. These names show the 
character of Dancy’s competitors. 

After leaving the University, young Dancy devoted himself to 
his father’s profession, the law. He settled in Tarboro (originally 
spelled Tawboro’) and for two years was in attendance on the 
courts. Being well versed in legal principles, by temperament 
imperatively inclined to hard study and faithful devotion of all 
his energies to whatever business he undertook, having a pointed 
mind and forcible delivery, he undoubtedly, if he had continued 
in practice, would have climbed to the high table-land where toiled 
the great lawyers of our State. 

It was at this period of his life that Dancy was elected to repre- 
sent his county in the popular branch of the General Assembly, 
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then called the House of Commons, now House of Representa- 
tives. His political principles accorded perfectly with those of the 
large majority of his constituents. He was a Democrat after the 
school of Jefferson and Macon, believing that the government 
should enforce law and order, prevent or punish crime, and exer- 
cise rigid economy in levying taxes and in the expenditure of 
money, but should leave it to the citizens to build railroads, dig 
canals, and make other improvements with their own capital. The 
socialistic tendencies of government had no charm for him. 

Moved by these principles, we find him voting against the loan 
of the State credit to the extent of two million dollars, in order to 
construct the North Carolina railroad. He was, however, in favor 
of the State taking care of the indigent insane, and co-operated 
with James C. Dobbin in providing for the Insane Asylum at 
Raleigh, the first erected within our limits. He resisted, however, 
all efforts to have the public funds used for public schools, as he 
considered it true democratic doctrine that parents should provide 
education for their children, believing that to allow them to depend 
on the State would lead to the impairment of individual inde- 
pendence. In his opinion, however, it was the duty of the State 
to provide for the afflicted, and hence, in addition to his action in 
behalf of the insane, he voted to make provision for the blind and 
for the deaf mutes. 

In comrhon with other Democrats, he was placed in a dilemma 
by the action of the Whig majority in 1846. A resolution was 
offered to appropriate $10,000 for the benefit of the North Caro- 
lina volunteers in the Mexican War, with the very objectionable 
preamble that the war was brought on by the action of President 
Polk. After vainly endeavoring to have the preamble stricken 
out or altered, he felt bound to aid the volunteers, although he was 
forced to affirm what he believed to be false. He then endeavored 
to have spread on the minutes a protest defining his position, but 
the majority ruled that a protest against a measure could not be 
made by a member who voted for its passage. Some of the mem- 
bers voted against the whole, and then made their protest against 
the preamble. 
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Mr. Dancy was so strongly of opinion that the State should 
have no business relations with corporations that he did not favor 
granting extension of time to the Raleigh and Gaston and Wil- 
mington and Raleigh (afterward Wilmington and Weldon) Rail- 
roads when their obligations to the State matured, and he voted 
to sell the former road outright under the mortgage. 

He adhered to the principles of the Democratic Party as they 
were held in his day, on the subject of a sound currency equal to 
coin. Hence his vote was recorded against granting charters to 
banks authorized to issue bills to pass as money. That his posi- 
tion was wise is proved by the fact that the currency was soon 
enormously inflated. Some of these institutions issued notes fif- 
teen or twenty times greater than the specie held for their redemp- 
tion. 

On the resolution relating to the right of the slave-holding 
States to carry their slaves and hold them to servitude in the 
Territories, especially those acquired from Mexico, he was firm 
and consistent in upholding the doctrine that Congress had no 
power, under the Constitution, to exclude from the common ter- 
ritory any property recognized by the laws of any of the States. 
He was a strict constructionist of the old school, and strongly 
opposed to latitudinarian assumption of power by Congress, espe- 
cially when directed against the institutions of the South. 

Mr. Dancy now found that his private affairs suffered by atten- 
dance on the courts and on the General Assembly. Moreover, 
public life was not congenial to his tastes. He, therefore, after 
the expiration of his service as commoner, devoted himself to his 
planting and other interests in this State and in Tennessee. 

He married, in 1850, Caroline Moye, daughter of a prominent 
citizen of Pitt County, Mr. Wyatt Moye. She died after giving 
birth to two children, a son, William Wyatt, now deceased, and a 
daughter, Caroline Move, wife of Honorable William T. P. 
Turpin, of Centreville, Maryland. On January 14, 1858, he mar- 
ried Mary Eliza, daughter of one of the foremost citizens and 
planters of Edgecombe County, James S. Battle, Esq. Of this 
marriage were born two sons, Francis Little, who lived only about 
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a year, and Frank Battle, now one of the leading citizens of At- 
lanta, in Georgia. 

In the latter part of 1859 Mr. Dancy’s health began to fail and 
later became seriously impaired. By advice of his local physician 
he went to Philadelphia and placed himself under the charge of 
a practitioner of national reputation. Notwithstanding that all 
the curative agencies of medical science were employed, he passed 
away, May 9, 1860, at the early age of forty-one and a half years. 
His body was interred in the beautiful churchyard of Calvary 
Church, in Tarboro. His surviving wife has recently followed 
him and lies by his side. 

William Francis Dancy was a man of uncommon gifts. He 
had a commanding person, intellect of a high order, quick percep- 
tion, a retentive memory, unblemished integrity, manners attrac- 
tive to those with whom he cared to associate. If his tastes had 
inclined him to mingle with the people generally, and to court 
their favor with a view to advancement in political or forensic 
distinctions, he would have been among our great men, known 
of all. An unambitious life, occupied in promoting large agri- 
cultural and other interests, and caring for the happiness of one’s 
family, has elements of usefulness not excelled by one spent in 
rivalries for public honors. 

Kemp P. Battle. 








FRANK BATTLE DANCY 


VeaDGECOMBE COUNTY, North Carolina, has 

6 been the home of the Dancy family for one hun- 

dred and fifty years. The name Dancy (prob- 

ð ably D’Ancie) is a French name, and the an- 

5 mma. cestors of the family were French Huguenots 

WA sf PONS who, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 

fled from France as a part of that great migration which em- 

poverished France and enriched all the lands fortunate enough 
to attract the capable exiles. 

The grandfather of the subject of this sketch, Francis Little 
Dancy, was born in the vear of the Declaration of American In- 
dependence, and lived a long life of distinction and service as a 
lawyer and planter in eastern North Carolina. His eldest son, 
William Francis Dancy, the father of Frank Battle Dancy, died 
at the early age of forty-one years. He was a man of great per- 
sonal charm, of scholarship and culture, and of very serious devo- 
tion to public affairs, though far from finding them congenial to 
his tastes. Both grandfather and father were honor men at 
the University of North Carolina, and carried into civic life the 
training and the spirit of that ancient and inspiring seat of learn- 
ing. 

Frank Battle Dancy, second son of William Francis Dancy 
and Mary Eliza Battle, his wife (their first-born son, Francis 
Little, having died in infancy), was born in Tarboro (originally 
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spelled Tawborough), North Carolina, August 4, 1860. His 
young boyhood was passed in that quaint and cultured old town, 
in a gentle home of quiet elegance and comfort, under the nur- 
ture and guidance of his widowed mother, bereaved by the death 
of her husband in the year of her son’s birth. The many virtues 
and graces of this devoted Christian mother exercised a molding 
influence on both the intellectual as well as the moral and spiritual 
life of the young boy. The storm of war and reconstruction was 
sweeping over the South, but he was of the fortunate few whose 
life it did not mar and whose education it did not interrupt. After 
preliminary training, first in the school of Mrs. General Pender 
and then of Mr. Frank S. Wilkinson, in Tarboro, at the age of 
fourteen he entered The Bingham School, then located near Me- 
banesville, in Alamance County, and which then, as now, stood 
for the best in preparatory training. Three years later, in Sep- 
tember, 1877, at the age of seventeen, and as a representative of 
the third generation of his family, he was matriculated in the 
University of North Carolina, from which institution he was 
graduated, with great distinction and with the degree of A.B., 
in 1881, in a class of unusual size and ability. At the opening 
of the following Fall term he returned and entered upon a post- 
graduate course leading to the degree of Master of Arts, with © 
chemistry as his major subject. 

The career of young Dancy at the University was an ideal one 
in many ways. Full of the wine of life, good to look upon, sen- 
sitive to all impressions, overflowing with humor and fine boyish 
impulses, tempted to turn aside by the very exuberance of his na- 
ture, he never for one moment lost sight of the real meaning of 
his presence at the old college which had matured his fathers. 
He failed on nothing, and his scholastic record showed an average, 
for his entire four years of undergraduate work, of over 93 per 
cent. It was plain that his predilections were for science, though 
his industry and good training won for him, in his Freshman year 
and over many competitors, the Latin medal, then eagerly sought 
for as a badge of good scholarship. The writer, who was in col- 
lege with him, and a club-mate of his by virtue of membership 
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in the same Greek-letter fraternity, remembers well his triumphant 
election as chief marshal for the Commencement of 1880, in his 
Junior year, an honor at that time much coveted by the young 
gentlemen of the University and a signal evidence of popularity. 
He was also during this year one of the editors of the University 
magazine. 

Young Dancy did not complete his post-graduate course. The 
movement for the improvement of agriculture, through the ap- 
plication of science to its processes, had just taken hold of South- 
ern life. The Agricultural Experiment Station at Raleigh, under 
Charles W. Dabney, was beginning its comprehensive work. 
Young Dancy was called there from his studies at the University, 
first as assistant analytical chemist and later becoming chief 
chemist. He considered it best to accept this call even at the 
sacrifice of his uncompleted post-graduate course of study, and 
entered the station in February, 1882. 

The years intervening between 1882 and 1890 may be thought 
of as embracing the professional life of Mr. Dancy, as dis- 
tinguished from his subsequent business career. He remained in 
the Experiment Station work for seven years, during which time 
he won such distinction, partly through his many valuable arti- 
cles in the station bulletins and in scientific journals, and partly 
through the publication of a technical work, collaborated with 
Herbert B. Battle, entitled “Chemical Conversion Tables’”—-that, 
shortly after his resignation therefrom, he was tendered, unsolic- 
ited and unexpected, the joint position of Professor of Chemistry 
in the Minnesota Agricultural and Mechanical College and Chem- 
ist to the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. This posi- 
tion was declined, largely through indisposition to break up old 
ties and to separate himself from the land of his birth, although 
subsequent turns of the wheel of fortune have carried him far 
away from this land; but only in the flesh, for spiritually this 
biographer knows no more loyal or devoted son of the Old North 
State. Yet he did not put aside this call from the far West ex- 
cept after much consideration and no little hesitation. He rec- 
ognized fully the opportunities and advantages to a man in his 
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profession that were embraced in this tender. Had his decision 
been different, it would have turned the entire tide of his after 
life, since, in all probability, he would not then, as he not long 
after did, have drifted out of professional and into business life. 

It was in 1889, shortly before the incident above mentioned, 
that Mr. Dancy resigned from the Experiment Station and opened 
in Raleigh a private laboratory of analytical chemistry. There 
seemed small scope for success in an enterprise of this kind, under 
conditions then existing, but the results added materially to Mr. 
Dancy’s fame as a chemist. While he was conducting this labora- 
tory he filled for six months the chair of Professor of Chemistry 
in Peace Institute, Raleigh. This brief experience in pedagogy 
was abandoned with some reluctance, for he found it not alto- 
gether uncongenial, because his entire time had to be given to 
the business enterprises in which he soon afterward embarked. 
His exactitude of mind, his genius for patient work, his scientific 
skill, and his unblemished character quickly established his repu- 
tation and helped him to win entrance into large financial and 
commercial connections. 

During his professional life the scholarly tendencies of the 
young chemist showed themselves in his election as a member, 
and afterward as a fellow, of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (A. A. A. S.), as vice-president of the 
Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society, of the University of North 
Carolina, as a member of the American Academy of Social and 
Political Science, of Philadelphia, and as an active, and afterward 
associate, member of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists (A. O. A. C.), of Washington, District of Columbia. 

During this period, also, Mr. Dancy married, on December 8, 
1887, Bessie (Elizabeth) Hanrahan Grimes, of Raleigh, a daugh- 
ter of William Grimes and Elizabeth Hanrahan, his wife. Mrs. 
Dancy is a woman of rare grace of mind and heart and character, 
and by her singular combination of quiet dignity and gentle force, 
of unworldly devotion and yet of social charm, and of the steady 
patience of love that knows no weariness, has blessed the domestic 
tic happiness of her home to a degree rarely equaled. There are 
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four children from this marriage, Eliza Battle (born December 28, 
1888), William Grimes (born December 19, 1889), Frank Battle, 
Jr., (born November 8, 1892) and Bryan Grimes (born October 7, 
1894). 

In 1891, when the industrial life of the State of North Carolina 
was beginning to feel the development which has revolutionized its 
social conditions, the Caraleigh Phosphate and Fertilizer Works 
was organized in Raleigh, and Mr. Dancy, as a result of his scien- 
tific knowledge of commercial fertilizers, entered its service as 
secretary and treasurer, shortly after becoming general manager 
and later president. He also became at this time a director of the 
Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, of Raleigh. 

The rest of the story is the story of a busy, honorable and 
successful business and administrative career, covering three 
States—North Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia—and touching 
many great enterprises. For about seven years, from February, 
1894, to October, 1900, we find him in Norfolk, Virginia, first 
as manager of the Old Dominion Guano Company—to accept 
which position he resigned from that he held in Raleigh—and not 
long after assisting in the organization of the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company, formed by the union of eight integral concerns 
in these two States (one of which was the Old Dominion Guano 
Company), and becoming one of the original eight directors in 
this great concern. This directorship he held for eight years and 
until 1903-4, when the original directory was superseded at the 
time that the affairs of the company passed largely into the hands 
of the great men of finance in the North. After the organization 
of the Virginia-Carolina Chemica! Company was completed, Mr. 
Dancy was made manager of the Norfolk Sales Division of the 
same, with title of “Managing Director.” 

The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company is a type of the 
great consolidating and co-operative movement in modern in- 
dustrial life. Since its organization it has grown to large pro- 
portions, having a present capital of forty-six millions of dollars, 
and owning and operating forty-odd large plants in the South 
from Baltimore to the Gulf, and westward to the Mississippi, and 
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extensive phosphate-rock and sulphur-ore mines in this country 
and potash mines in Europe. 

In the Fall of 1900, Mr. Dancy was tendered promotion to 
the management of the Georgia Sales Division of this great 
company, with headquarters at Atlanta, and title, as before, of 
Managing Director. This was the largest and most important 
sales division of the company, embracing at that time the States 
of Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and a portion of Tennessee. He 
is still at this writing representing his company in the manage- 
ment of its Georgia Sales Division. 

And so we find the young man, whose devotion to home and 
friends held him back from a professional career in Minnesota 
sixteen years ago, now, in early middle life, after ten years of 
useful and successful labor in two States, a citizen of the great 
central city of the South, identified with the business and social 
affairs of the city and State, a director in the Central Bank and 
Trust Corporation of Atlanta, and of various industrial concerns 
of that city, a colonel upon the staff of the governor of Georgia, 
a vestryman and senior warden of the Episcopal Church, the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the last Georgia Diocesan Con- 
vention and a directive force for good in the rich life of that 
prosperous section of the country. 

As a man at work in the world, Mr. Dancy’s progress has been 
one of unbroken development and promotion, marked at each turn 
by ample ability to bear new responsibilities as they came. As a 
business man his predominant qualities are comprehensiveness 
and grasp of the larger aspects of work and, at the same time, 
capacity for unwearying attention to detail. He has an imag- 
ination and vision that are coupled with a power to see the rela- 
tions and inter-relations of great business enterprises, and an un- 
failing knowledge of men. 

As a man in the privacy and sanctity of his home life, Mr. 
Dancy is distinctively a home-maker. Bound together by the ties 
of a friendship formed in youth, and grown stronger with the 
passing years, this writer has had abundant opportunity to know 
him well in the domestic relation. Some men are seen at their 
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best in their public relations and in their attitude to society as 
a whole. Mr. Dancy’s distinctive genius is always shown clearest 
in the home. His children are friends and companions, his wife 
in the highest’ sense a helpmate. Here his joys are born, his 
ambitions define themselves, his activities center, his talents shine. 

The career of Mr. Dancy is distinctly the modern career, 
and illustrates that career in its best and happiest aspects. Had 
he been born two generations ago he would probably have been 
a lawyer, a planter, or perhaps a servant of the people in legisla- 
tive or judicial ways; but he came to manhood in the critical 
point in the industrial renaissance of the South, and the needs of 
that era fairly drafted him into its service. Fitted by birth, breed- 
ing, native endowments, and diligent application for the scholar’s 
life, endowed by nature with many gifts and graces and social 
charms, he has carried them all unimpaired into administrative 
and commercial work, thus proving again that what we call busi- 
ness, and sometimes think of as a coarse material machine, is 
really the great cosmic university to which nine-tenths of hu- 
manity go to learn truth-speaking and faith in man, and to prove 
themselves by suffering and service. The simple, clean ideals of 
integrity and fair dealing and human kindliness that surrounded 
his early life have clung to him. Commercialism has not worn 
away their fineness nor in any way submerged him in its flood. 
Unspoiled by success, capable of enduring the burdens of the day, 
seeing humor and joy in life and work, eternally youthful in 
spirit and mind, with a genius for friendship and a passion for 
loyalty, Frank Battle Dancy illustrates in his character and 
achievements the grace and charm of the old time united to the 
vigor and freedom of the new. I know of no better type of the 
progressive citizen and high-minded man of affairs in this reborn 
region of ours, now so rapidly and surely entering into its inheri- 
tance of power and prosperity. 

Edwin A. Alderman. 





GRAHAM DAVES 


BRAHAM DAVES, a cultured gentleman and a 
re patriotic citizen of North Carolina, was a native 
of the town of New-Bern, where his 
paternal ancestors had resided for several gen- 
9 erations and where he was born on July 16, 





grandfather, ae John Daves, forms the subject of a separate 
sketch in the second volume of the present work. As stated in 
the sketch of his life, Major John Daves had two sons who grew 
to maturity: John Pugh Daves, born in New-Bern July 23, 1789, 
died there March 21, 1838; and Thomas Haynes Daves, born 
in New-Bern, September 24, 1791, died in Alabama September 11, 
1839. The elder of these two brothers, John Pugh Daves, was 
a highly educated gentleman, who graduated at Princeton in the 
Class of 1807. He was thrice married. His third wife was Eliza- 
beth Batchelor Graham, daughter of Edward Graham, a noted 
lawyer of New-Bern, and this lady was the mother of Graham 
Daves, our present subject. 

In alluding to the death of John Pugh Daves, the New-Bern 
Spectator, said: 


“This gentleman has long occupied a distinguished place in the esteem 
and affections of the community, by whom he will be long remembered 
as a rare combination of intellectual and moral worth. Possessing a 
heart instinct with the tenderest and most ennobling emotions of 
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our nature, Mr. Daves shed an influence among his immediate relatives 
and friends which time nor change can efface. Eminently calculated to 
adorn society, his presence was ever hailed as the harbinger of refined 
and rational enjoyment. Few men, indeed, possessed such a fund of 
varied and extensive information—still fewer his distinguished and capti- 
vating colloquial powers, to the charms of which those who were con- 
versant with him can bear ample testimony; and had the sphere of his 
influence been enlarged by an entrance into the theater of public life, 
few would have done the State better service or been more practically 
useful. Alas! when we call to mind the many endearing excellencies 
of his character, and look around on this wide world, ‘Where,’ we may 
be permitted to exclaim, ‘shall we find one who can fill the aching void 
he has left in our affections?’” 


It was not the privilege of Graham Daves to grow up in per- 
sonal contact with his father, as that parent died when his son 
was only two years old. The elder Daves, however, was survived 
many years by his widow, who lived until May 9, 1885, when 
her son Graham was in his forty-ninth year. 

Graham Daves spent his childhood in his native town, and the 
first school attended by him was the New-Bern Academy. At the 
opening of the Fall session of 1851 of the Maryland Military 
Academy, at Oxford, Maryland, he entered as a cadet at that in- 
stitution. There he remained two years; and in 1853 entered 
Trinity College, at Hartford, Connecticut, where he graduated in 
1857. Having determined to study law, he became a pupil of 
Judge Richmond M. Pearson, afterward chief-justice of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina. 

On January 1, 1859, John W. Ellis was inaugurated as gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. This gentleman had married a sister of 
Mr. Daves, and he appointed him his private secretary. From 
that time until the death of Governor Ellis, shortly after the out- 
break of the war between the States, Mr. Daves resided in 
Raleigh. 

Governor Ellis died in 1861, on July tst; and on the 7th of that 
month Mr. Daves entered the Confederate Army as first lieutenant 
of the Twelfth North Carolina Regiment, then commanded by 
Colonel J. Johnston Pettigrew. He became adjutant of this regi- 
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ment a few weeks later, on July 24th. The Twelfth Regiment 
became known as the Twenty-second at a later period, when the 
North Carolina troops were re-arranged. 

Adjutant Daves served with the above regiment until April, 
1862, being stationed during that time first at Raleigh, and later 
in Virginia at Richmond, Brook’s Station, and (for the greater 
time) at Evansport, now called Quantico. At the place last - 
named his regiment was employed in erecting and operating the 
heavy batteries which so long commanded the passage of the 
Potomac at this point. While in Virginia during this period, 
his regiment was brigaded with the troops of other States, and 
among its brigade commanders were Generals Isaac Ridgeway 
Trimble, of Maryland, and Samuel G. French, of Mississippi. 

On April 1, 1862, General French was transferred to the com- 
mand of Wilmington, North Carolina. Thereupon Lieutenant 
Daves was placed on duty with him as assistant adjutant-general, 
with the rank of captain. In July, 1862, the command to which 
Captain Daves was attached was ordered to Petersburg, Virginia. 
He was promoted to the rank of major on November 5th 
following. ; 

At Hillsboro, North Carolina, on November 27, 1862, Major 
Daves was united in marriage with Alice Lord de Rosset, mem- 
ber of an old Cape Fear family and a daughter of Doctor Armand 
J. de Rosset, of Wilmington. The only child of this marriage 
was a son, who died in infancy. Mrs. Daves died at Wilmington 
on September 2, 1897. 

Major Daves remained with the troops in Virginia until June, 
1863, when he was ordered to Mississippi, and there he became 
assistant adjutant-general attached to the staff of General Joseph 
E. Johnston. After the Confederate forces had lost Vicksburg, 
Major Daves left Mississippi and returned to North Carolina. 
He resigned his commission on November 16, 1863, shortly there- 
after reporting to the Bureau of Conscription, by which he was 
enrolled as a private and assigned by detail to the Conscript Of- 
fice at Raleigh, where he remained in a clerical capacity until 
July 7, 1864. On the date last mentioned he was commissioned 
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aide-de-camp (with rank of first lieutenant) on the staff of Lieu- 
tenant-General Theophilus Hunter Holmes, with whom he served 
until March, 1865, and then was temporarily transferred to Hoke’s 
Division in Hardee’s corps. He was surrendered a few weeks 
later, near Greensboro, his parole bearing date April 26, 1865. 

Returning to New-Bern, Major Daves was for a part of his 
time engaged in mercantile pursuits, and later became a railroad 
official, serving at New-Bern and Wilmington, and at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. In 189r, owing to ill health, he retired from 
active business and resumed his residence at New-Bern. 

Major Daves in characteristics closely resembled his father. He 
was the kindliest, most polished, and in many respects, within 
his sphere of life and action, the most useful gentleman of the 
State. He was always interested in North Carolina history, and 
his retirement from business gave him a better opportunity to 
serve the State in an historical way. He never held or sought 
office, but aided in a material way all enterprises looking to the 
advancement of our State’s fame. He was active in establishing 
the society for caring for the old Fort Raleigh on Roanoke Island, 
and was author of numerous historical monographs and maga- 
zine articles relative to the Revolution, and to the war between 
the States. He possessed fine literary ability and culture, and 
he was one of the most admirable and capable writers of his day 
in the State. Major Daves was one of the charter members of 
the North Carolina Society of the Sons of the Revolution in 1893, 
and served as a member of its Board of Managers. He made the 
first efforts toward reviving the North Carolina Society of the 
Cincinnati, and was elected an honorary member on April 
4, 1896, when the revival was effected by ten primogenitive 
representatives of original members. These ten re-organ- 
izers were: John Gray Blount, John Myers Blount, John 
Collins Daves, Richard Bradley Hill, Wilson Gray Lamb, 
James Iredell McRee, William Law Murfree, William Polk, 
William Johnson Saunders, and Lee Haywood Yarborough. 
The society was legally incorporated by Chapter 70 of the Private 
Laws of 1899, and later received full recognition from the Gen- 
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eral Society of the Cincinnati. Major Daves was vice-president 
of the State society of North Carolina at the time of his death, 
which occurred at Asheville on October 27, 1902. 

Professor Edward Graham Daves, of Baltimore, Maryland, was 
an elder brother of Major Graham Daves, and the eldest male 
representative of Captain John Daves, who was one of the 
founders of the North Carolina Society of the Cincinnati at Hills- 
boro in 1783. During the dormancy of the North Carolina soci- 
ety, Professor Daves was elected a member of the Maryland 
State society in 1884. He had much at heart the revival of the 
society in his native State, and was tireless in his efforts to effect 
that end, but died on August 1, 1894, while on a visit to Boston. 
A sketch of his life, with portrait, will be found in the Memorial 
Volume of the Guilford Battle Ground Company of Greensboro, 
North Carolina. His son and successor, John Collins Daves, was 
one of those who carried to a successful end the effort to revive 
the North Carolina society; was its first treasurer, and, by his 
splendid financial management, largely contributed toward placing 
it in its present excellent condition—it ranking second of all the 
States in membership and sixth in accumulated funds. He was 
later elected vice-president, and at present holds that office. 

Marshall DeLancey Haywood. 
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WT is the concurrent testimony of all his contem- 
X$ poraries that William Richardson Davie was 
% one of the most brilliant and useful officers, and 
one of the most intrepid patriots, who have 
adorned the annals of North Carolina; and 
ee that, besides, he possessed a charming presence, 
a ready eloquence, and such fine attainments that he took rank 
among the first of her distinguished lawyers and statesmen. 
He was a native of Egremont, in the north of England, where he 
was born on June 20, 1756, his father being Archibald Davie, 
and his mother a Miss Richardson. There had long been a settle- 
ment on the Catawba River, about the dividing line between North 
and South Carolina, called the Waxhaws, noted for the sterling 
worth of the people; and there resided Reverend William Rich- 
ardson, a Presbyterian clergyman, a brother of Mrs. Davie, for 
whom her son was named. In 1763, when the subject of this 
sketch was but seven years of age, he accompanied his father to 
the Waxhaws and his uncle, having no children, adopted him and 
undertook his education. When properly advanced, the young boy 
was placed at the Queen’s Museum in Charlotte, and then he 
entered Nassau Hall, Princeton College, New Jersey. In the last 
year of his course at college, when twenty years of age—in the 
Summer of 1776—he joined a party of students, and, with the 
consent of the college authorities, served a few months as a vol- 
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unteer in the patriot army. On the expiration of that service he 
passed his examinations, and received his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, having graduated with first distinction, and returned home. 
His uncle had died, and he was left his own master. Ambitious, 
with a high spirit, well educated, and unusually cultivated for that 
period, he determined to seek a professional career, and began 
the study of the law at Salisbury; but hardly had he entered on 
his studies before there was a call to arms, and he enlisted and 
marched South, but after a three months’ service, the detachment 
returned home, and he resumed his studies. In the Winter of 
1778 and 1779 the British transferred the war to the South, and 
North Carolina was called on to aid in making defense. William 
Barnett, of Mecklenburg County, raised a troop of horsemen, 
Davie becoming one of his lieutenants, his commission as such, 
signed by Governor Caswell, bearing date April 5, 1779. This 
troop having joined the Southern Army was attached to Pulaski’s 
legion, and Barnett resigning, Davie succeeded to the captaincy, 
and shortly thereafter was promoted and made major. General 
Lincoln having moved toward the north of Georgia, Prevost 
pressed on from Savannah toward Charleston, and Lincoln hur- 
ried to interpose, and fought the battle of Stono on June 25th. In 
this battle, fought on Davie’s twenty-third birthday, he won dis- 
tinction, gallantly leading his cavalry. But in the charge he was 
wounded and fell from his horse, his thigh being broken. The 
cavalry were repulsed, and Davie would probably have been cap- 
tured, but a private, whose horse had been killed, passing him, 
deliberately stopped, notwithstanding the proximity of the enemy, 
placed Davie on his horse and removed him from the field. Be- 
cause of his wound, Davie was in the Charleston Hospital some 
three months, and then in September returned home; and being 
temporarily unfit for service, he stood his examination and ob- 
tained County Court license, and was appointed by the governor to 
attend the courts on the Holstein River. The next Spring he ob- 
tained his Superior Court license, but the war assumed such 
a phase that he could not remain inactive. He obtained au- 
thority from the Legislature to raise a troop of cavalry, and used 
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the estate inherited from his uncle to equip his command. About 
the middle of June, 1780, the Tories in North Carolina, because 
of the fall of Charleston, the advance of the British forces into 
the interior of South Carolina, and the destruction of the North 
Carolina Continental force, became very active; but this condi- 
tion of affairs,instead of depressing the Whigs, only served to make 
them more resolute. Rutherford took the field, Colonel William 
Davidson joined him, and Major Davie’s legionary corps rushed 
to the front. Major Davie was assigned to a position near the 
South Carolina line and took post on the north side of Waxhaw 
Creek. His energy, skill, and daring quickly won him high distinc- 
tion. On July 2oth he fell on a detachment carrying provisions and 
clothing to Hanging Rock, surprised and captured the guard, and 
carried off his prisoners. In returning, he came into collision with 
the enemy on Beaver’s Creek, but after some loss succeeded in 
withdrawing his men and regaining his post. At the end of July 
he approached Hanging Rock, and falling unexpectedly on three 
companies of the mounted infantry who were returning from an 
excursion, took them by surprise and quickly cut them to pieces. 
Sixty valuable horses and one hundred rifles and muskets were 
secured by him without the loss of a man. This was immediately 
followed by an attack on Hanging Rock by Sumter, in which 800 
troops were engaged, of whom 500 were North Carolinians com- 
manded by Colonel Irwin and Major Davie. It should be men- 
tioned that along with Davie on that midnight ride were Andrew 
Jackson and his brother, who, familiar with the country, acted as 
his guides, The attack was made at daylight, and at first was 
successful; but the victorious troops stopped to plunder, and it 
becoming necessary to retreat, Davie held the field, and was the 
last to retire. It is interesting to note that of the British regi- 
ments then attacked, one was commanded by Colonel John Hamil- 
ton, of Halifax, and another was composed of Tories from the 
upper Yadkin, commanded by Colonel Bryan. After carrying 
his prisoners and wounded to Charlotte, Davie proceeded to join 
General Gates at Camden, and ten miles from the battlefield he 
met the defeated army, and General Gates directed him to return 
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to Charlotte. Davie, however, continued toward the battle- 
ground, secured some abandoned wagons loaded with clothing 
and medicine, and sent a messenger to notify Colonel Sumter of 
the disaster, and he took post at the Waxhaws. The destruction 
of Gates’s army caused great consternation in North Carolina. 
Gates established himself at Hillsboro, where he sought to re- 
organize the Continentals, awaiting the arrival of reinforcements 
from the North. On September 5th Governor Nash, fully appre- 
ciating Davie’s excellence, appointed him colonel commandant of 
cavalry, and directed him to raise a regiment. With a small force, 
he occupied Providence, near the British camp. Cornwallis hav- 
ing advanced to the Waxhaws, on September 2oth Davie fell on 
three or four hundred of the enemy at Wahab’s plantation, making 
the attack at daylight. The surprise was complete. The enemy’s 
loss was some twenty dead and forty wounded; while Davie 
brought off about a hundred horses and more than a hundred 
rifles, with the loss of but a single man. Cornwallis now moved 
northward toward Charlotte, and General Sumner, who had been 
given command of the militia, fell back before him. Davie with 
a rear-guard took post in the village, and so arranged his little 
force that on the approach of the British advance he held them 
in check. Three several charges he successfully repulsed; but 
finally the enemy advanced on his flank, and he withdrew his com- 
panies in good order. When several miles from Charlotte the 
British dragoons charged his rear; and in this engagement Lieu- 
tenant Locke was killed and Major Joseph Graham, a young and 
gallant officer, was wounded. Sumner took a position north of 
the Yadkin, while Davie with his horse operated in the vicinity 
of Cornwallis’s army at Charlotte. His enterprise, activity, and 
zeal rose with the occasion, and his services at this critical junc- 
ture were of incalculable benefit to the cause. On October 14th, 
Cornwallis, having information of the destruction of Ferguson’s 
corps at King’s Mountain, withdrew into South Carolina, closely 
followed by Davie, who harassed his rear. The victory at King’s 
Mountain, the considerable number of patriot forces that had col- 
lected under local leaders, and the retreat of Cornwallis now 
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reanimated the patriots of North Carolina, who were further re- 
assured when, in December, General Greene arrived to succeed 
Gates. The method that had been adopted to raise supplies for the 
army proved inefficient, and General Greene desired the services 
of Colonel Davie to secure supplies, without which it was im- 
possible to maintain his army. At his request, the Board of War 
on January 16, 1781, appointed Colonel Davie superintendent 
commissary-general for provision supplies, his duty being to 
superintend all the county commissioners of provision supplies 
in the State, and to furnish the army. While this duty 
removed Colonel Davie from the field, where he had begun a 
brilliant career, its importance required the services of a man of 
his energy and capacity. For five months he continued with Gen- 
eral Greene, performing the duties of providing for his army, and 
no one could under the difficult circumstances of the times have 
done it so excellently. 

When General Greene marched to South Carolina, he accom- 
panied him, and remained with him until July; then returning to 
North Carolina, he became commissary-general of the State under 
the appointment of the Legislature, and continued to discharge 
those duties until the end of the war. 

The period of his activity in the field as a cavalry officer, from 
the fall of Charleston in May, 1780, to the arrival of Greene, say 
six months, although brief, was signalized by an enterprise and 
brilliant career unequaled by that of any other young officer of 
the State. His energy, zeal, and efficiency won for him the highest 
applause. While Marion, Sumter, and other partizan officers at 
times met with discomfiture, Davie by reason of his vigilance 
or capacity was never the victim of adversity; and although the 
force under his command was always small, yet he accomplished 
much with it, and his exploits were marvelous. Without doubt, 
he was equal to a higher command, and would have been suc- 
cessful in a larger field of operations. As it was, he achieved 
a reputation that endeared him to the patriots of the State; and 
placed him in the first rank of her deserving sons. 

With the opening of the vear 1783, independence being gained, 
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Colonel Davie resumed his practice, locating at Halifax, and 
marrying in that year Sarah, a daughter of General Allen Jones. 
He was then in his twenty-seventh year, and his bride was but 
twenty. In attainments, personal characteristics, fine culture, and 
attractiveness, he probably was without a superior in the State. 
As a lawyer, he took rank with Iredell and Moore, Maclaine and 
Hooper, and as an orator he was rated among the best whom the 
“American nation has produced.” He was a laborious student, 
and was eminently successful in his practice. Judge Daniel said 
that he was the “best lawyer and most accomplished man he had 
ever known.” 

Devoting himself to his profession, he attended the courts in 
all the circuits of the State, except, perhaps, that of Morganton, 
and appears to have avoided politics until 1786, when he began to 
represent Halifax borough in the Assembly; and with some inter- 
ruptions he continued in the Assembly until he was elected gov- 
ernor in 1798. He was a delegate to the convention which framed 
the Constitution of the United States, and in that body he gave 
the vote on behalf of North Carolina, which obtained equal repre- 
sentation for the States in the Senate, the vote which made the 
adoption of the Constitution feasible, and which imparted a char- 
acter to our institutions that has been of the utmost consequence. 
He was a member of the convention that met at Hillsboro to con- 
sider the Federal Constitution, and along with Iredell and others 
urged its adoption, but without avail. He then joined Iredell in 
publishing the proceedings of that convention and entered zeal- 
ously and heartily into the measures that were intended to pro- 
cure the adoption of the Constitution at the convention at Hills- 
boro the following year. When North Carolina had become a 
member of the Union, President Washington tendered him the 
office of United States district judge, which he declined. 

A scholar himself, he was ever a warm advocate of supplying 
educational facilities for the young men of the State; and in 1786 
he was instrumental in establishing the Warrenton Academy, and 
so important were his services in connection with the establish- 
ment of the University, that he has been styled “The Founder” of 
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that institution. It was under his powerful advocacy that the 
charter was granted by the General Assembly, and he was one of 
the first trustees. But his interest did not cease there. Personally 
he engaged in selecting the site for the University, and erecting 
the buildings, in choosing the professors, arranging the course 
of studies, and preparing regulations for disciplining the students. 

He was one of those who organized the Grand Lodge in North 
Carolina in 1787, and himself became Grand Master in 1792, and 
continued in that capacity until 1799. As Grand Master, he laid 
the corner-stone of the University building on October 12, 1793, 
and in 1798 laid the corner-stone of the South building. In 1791 
he was appointed one of the commissioners to establish the boun- 
dary between North and South Carolina, but the line was not 
then established. 

When our differences with France became acute and war 
seemed probable, Governor Spaight appointed him major-general 
of the Third State Division. Three years later Congress directed 
that an army should be embodied, the number apportioned to 
North Carolina being about 7000, and Governor Ashe appointed 
Davie major-general to command this force. The next year the 
United States raised an army, of which Washington became the 
head, and Davie was appointed brigadier-general by the President, 
and Washington confided to him the selection of officers for North 
Carolina. His attention having been turned in these vears once 
more to military matters, General Davie prepared a system of 
cavalry tactics which was adopted by the legislature for the use 
of the State. On December 4, 1798, he was elected governor of 
the State, and in June following he was appointed by President 
Adams a commissioner to make a treaty with France, his asso- 
ciates being William Vans Murray and Chief-Justice Ellsworth. 
Resigning his office as governor, he took his departure for France 
on the frigate United States from Newport on November 3d. On 
April 8th the commissioners were received with marked politeness 
by Bonaparte, and on September 30, 1800, the treaty was con- 
cluded and signed, and Colonel Davie returned home. 

Colonel Davie had affliated with the Federalists, and on the 
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election of Jefferson that astute politician sought to interest strong 
and patriotic men like Davie in sustaining his administration. He 
announced, “We are all Republicans, we are all Federalists,” and 
he offered honorable employment to many leading men who had 
not advocated his election. So in June, 1801, President Jefferson 
appointed Colonel Davie on a commission to negotiate with the 
Creek Indians, but Davie declined. The next year, however, the 
Tuscarora Indians, who remained in North Carolina, desiring to 
remove to New York, President Jefferson appointed him a com- 
missioner on the part of the United States to make a treaty with 
them. This employment he accepted, and the treaty of December 
4, 1802, was made, by which the remnant of that tribe removed 
to New York. Mr. Macon was deputed by Mr. Jefferson to sound 
Colonel Davie about supporting his administration, but Colonel 
Davie declined to commit himself, and in the Spring of 1803 he 
was brought forward as the Federalist candidate for Congress 
against Willis Alston, who had then been in Congress four years 
and was a strong supporter of Macon and Mr. Jefferson. The 
Federal leaders made every effort to elect Davie, but the whole 
influence of the Administration was given to Alston, and the aris- 
tocratic tendencies of Davie and his friends were dwelt upon, and 
a popular furor was raised against him so successfully that Alston 
retained his seat, and indeed continued to be elected until he vol- 
untarily retired in 1815. 

Mrs. Davie having died, and circumstances inclining General 
Davie to remove to his estate, at Tivoli, in South Carolina, just 
below Mecklenburg County, in November, 1805, he abandoned 
his residence in Halifax, withdrew from public life, and devoted 
himself exclusively to his private affairs. At Tivoli he lived in 
affluence and in elegant leisure, gratifying his literary tastes and 
dispensing an abundant hospitality. In 1813 President Madison 
appointed him a major-general in the army, but he declined the 
appointment. His public service was over. His eminent position, 
his patriotic career, and fine intelligence made him easily the first 
citizen of that section of the country in which he resided. And 
during the remainder of his life he was venerated for his virtues 
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and esteemed for his high character no less than for his public 
services and literary attainments. 

With a large correspondence, he collected many valuable docu- 
ments of historic interest. Among his papers, after his death was 
found the copy of the Mecklenburg Declaration of May 20, 1775, 
which is known as the Davie copy, the history of which, however, 
he did not perpetuate. He left no statement as to when it came 
into his possession. 

General Davie died on November 18, 1820, leaving six children, 
three sons and three daughters. He has many descendants in 
South Carolina. 

S. A. Ashe. 
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HE love which the children of Scotland bear 
for their mother is proverbial. Other regions 
may have fairer skies and more abundant sun- 
shine, their fields may be more fertile and their 

7 commerce more extended, but the land of 

y mountain and mist, of the silent glen, of clear 

murmuring streams is ever dear to their hearts wherever they may 

be. Scotland is clothed in the garment of romance, its traditions 
are filled with a charm which clings to great and heroic deeds. 

The youth of every land -is enamored of the names of Wallace and 
Bruce. They may not admire, but they cannot forget, the life of 
Queen Mary, the most pathetic story which is recorded in the 
history of a brave, manly, and heroic race. Truly, Scotland is a 
land about which there is a glamour which can be found no- 
where else, and which would attract the love of a people born 
to great memories. Yet, strange as it may seem, its children 

can be found in large numbers in many distant countries in every 
part of the globe, and every land where they make their home is 

honored and made better by their citizenship. Why they should 
leave scenes and surroundings so attractive and delightful has 
often been a theme of conjecture and comment. Several centuries 
ago, many who had fought a losing fight with other clans were 
forced to seek new homes, and in later years their spirit of enter- 
prise has been tempted by the alluring prospect of wealth and 
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power, more easily obtained and with less competition upon 
shores far distant from the land of their birth, Wherever they 
go they illustrate the virtues of the Scottish race, and it is doubt- 
ful if there is anywhere on the globe to-day a people who have 
preserved unbroken the best traits and virtues of their ancestors 
to so great a degree and imbibed to a less extent the ideas and 
vices of this modern era, which, unless checked, will bring moral 
ruin and national disaster to nations who can truthfully boast of 
an illustrious past. 

Among those who left the scenes and environments of their 
early days to seek a new home were Michael Divine and Eleanor 
Patterson, his wife, the parents of Captain John F. Divine, who 
came to this country from Glasgow, Scotland, in 1834 and settled 
in Baltimore, Maryland. Captain Divine’s father was distin- 
guished for those marked traits of character which command both 
respect and esteem. He was known for his integrity, his con- 
siderate regard for the rights of others, his kindness to the weak, 
the poor, and the humble, and his unyielding advocacy of what 
he believed to be just and right. His mother was a woman of 
great force of character, of a sweetness of disposition which 
attracted all who knew her, given to deeds of charity, devoted 
to her Church, and ever solicitous for the welfare and happiness 
of her husband and children, over whom she exercised a marked 
influence for moral and spiritual advancement. 

Captain John F. Divine was born in the city of Glasgow, 
Scotland, on June 27, 1830. He was quite a child, only four 
years of age, when he accompanied his parents to Baltimore. 
He spent his early days in the schools of that city, participating 
in the enjoyments and sports of his comrades, with whom he 
was ever a favorite. But his schooldays were destined soon to 
be over. He had developed talent of a high order for mechanical 
pursuits, and his tastes coincided with his natural abilities. Fol- 
lowing his inclinations, at the age of sixteen years he commenced 
life as a machinist in the city of Baltimore. During the year 
1851 he moved to Wilmington, North Carolina. In that city 
his life’s work, which has been in the main connected with rail- 
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roads, has been chiefly done. He entered the service of the 
Wilmington and Weldon Railroad Company in 1851. His ad- 
vancement was marked and rapid. He was made master of 
machinery of that road in 1865, and continued to hold that posi- 
tion until 1872, when he was appointed general superintendent 
of both the Wilmington and Weldon and the Wilmington, Colum- 
bia and Augusta Railroads. When the Atlantic Coast Line 
Company was organized, he was chosen as assistant general 
superintendent of that great and important system of railroads. 
In North Carolina there has been for years a decided antag- 
onism toward some of the railroad companies operating their 
roads within the State on account of their real or supposed dis- 
regard of their public duties and their indifference to the welfare 
of their employees. Nor has this hostility been confined to any 
one class of the citizens of the State. Whether warranted by 
sufficient reason or otherwise, the feeling has been widespread 
and general. No such sentiment has ever existed against the 
Atlantic Coast Line Company, and especially has there been none 
against the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad Company and the 
Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta Railroad Company. It can 
be said with truth that no one man by his individual and official 
life has done more to cause this sentiment of kind feeling toward 
the road with which he has been connected than Captain Divine, 
and this fact is recognized by his brother officials and the general 
public. So marked has been the feeling of friendship for the 
Wilmington and Weldon Railroad Company, with which his 
name will ever be indissolubly connected, among the people along 
its line that it has caused general and widespread comment. His 
ability as a railroad man has long been recognized. He has 
served as a director of the Cheraw and Darlington Railroad 
Company, of the Cheraw and Salisbury Railroad Company, and 
of the Northwestern Railroad Company, of South Carolina. In 
the business circles of the section in which he lives his judgment 
is often sought. He is now president of the Clarendon Water- 
works Company. He has always been a consistent Democrat. 
He has been an alderman of the city of Wilmington, but has 
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never at any time during his life sought or desired political 
honors. 

During the war between the States the cause of the South had 
no more faithful friend. He enlisted as a private in the Golds- 
boro Rifles, which was Company A in the Twenty-seventh North 
Carolina Regiment of Volunteers, which was sent to Fort Macon 
at an early period after hostilities commenced. There his 
mechanical skill was at once utilized, and he was detached to 
superintend the rifling of the cannon of the fort. Afterward 
he was appointed assistant quartermaster of the fort, and re- 
mained there until the fort was captured. After being exchanged, 
he was assigned to duty at Goldsboro as assistant quartermaster, 
and continued in that position until the troops stationed there 
were ordered to fall back toward Greensboro. In every position 
filled by him during that great and unfortunate contest he won 
the affection and respect of his fellow-soldiers and the commenda- 
tion of his superior officers, 

He was married on December 13, 1854, to Miss Augusta 
Elizabeth Howle. She was the daughter of Epaphroditus and 
Sarah Howle, of Sussex County, Virginia. She was a lady of 
rare virtues of mind and heart, with a spirit of benevolence and 
a high sense of duty. Her life was that of an unostentatious 
Christian woman, full of those deeds of gentleness and mercy 
which made her a blessing to the community in which she lived. 
During a long and happy married life, her home was ever a 
comfort and place of rest for her husband and children, who had 
for her supreme love and tender affection. 

The personal characteristics of Captain Divine could not fail 
to win both the respect and regard of the brave, chivalrous, and 
enlightened people among whom he has passed the best years 
of his life. It is doubtful if he has an enemy in the world. He 
is eminently a just man. Every employee of the road with 
which he is officially connected knows that favoritism is utterly 
and absolutely unknown in their management, and that he will 
receive that promotion to which he is entitled; that merit is the 
sure and unfailing guaranty of success. Hence the men over 
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whom he has supervision and control are not only satisfied and 
content, but there is among them an esprit de corps of a high 
order. They are attached to their superior officers, and sincerely 
and unselfishly interested in the success of the roads. He is a 
firm man. No feeling of personal regard for either his brother 
officials or subordinates can induce him to swerve from the path 
pointed out by duty. He is a kind and gentle man. Especially 
are these qualities conspicuous by his own hearth and fireside. 
His home has ever been to him a place more to be sought than 
high position, and the companionship of his wife and children 
has always been dearer to him than earthly rewards and emolu- 
ments. He is a brave man morally and physically, and no danger, 
either imaginary or real, has ever caused him to shun or avoid 
any responsibility which it was right and proper that he should 
assume. He is exceedingly modest. His own deeds are never 
made the subjects of his discourse, and he often gives credit to 
others which rightfully belongs to himself. He is a generous 
man. The unfortunate, those distressed and in need of succor 
never appeal to him in vain. Many an humble home has been 
made glad by his aid and assistance, which has been given with- 
out the knowledge of the outside world. Above all, he is a 
sincere Christian, with an abiding and unshaken faith in the 
justice and mercy of the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, by 
whom all men shall be judged in the last great and final day 
when earth shall be no more. 

There are many living in North Carolina during the present 
era whose names have been heralded to the world with more 
pomp and splendor and amidst a greater clangor of trumpets, 
but in the sphere of life to which his environments and duty have 
called him, few have equaled John Francis Divine in advancing 
the cause of morality, humanity, and justice. In contributing 
to the material prosperity of the State he ranks among the fore- 
most, and none surpass him in fidelity to its good name, its honor, 
and its glory. 

Charles M. Stedman. 


Gc 





aye N March 27, 1846, in Cleveland County, North 
A Carolina, was born Honorable Benjamin Frank- 
lin Dixon, present State auditor. In the paternal 
line, Doctor Dixon is of English ancestry. The 
first of his family in America was Thomas Dixon, 
i who came to North Carolina shortly before the 
Revolution. One of his grandsons, Thomas Dixon, was the 
father of Doctor Dixon, and a successful farmer of Cleveland 
County, strong in character, with moral views, particularly em- 
phatic on the subject of temperance, being himself a total 
abstainer and an early opponent of the liquor traffic. 

Doctor B. F. Dixon, our present subject, received his schooling 
chiefly at White Plains Academy, in Cleveland County. 

When the war between the States began, though only a boy 
of fifteen years, he enlisted, on April 25, 1861, in Company D 
of a regiment at first known as the Fourth Volunteers, and later 
as the Fourteenth North Carolina Regiment, C. S. A. This 
company was made up of volunteers from Mr. Dixon’s native 
county, its captain being his brother, Edward Dixon, who in 
1862 became major, and died in the same year at Richmond. 
The successive regimental commanders were Colonels Junius 
Daniel (later brigadier-general, mortally wounded at Spottsvl- 
vania), Philetus W. Roberts, who died in the service, and Risden 
Tyler Bennett. Despite his youth, the bravery and good con- 
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duct of B. F. Dixon procured for him an officer’s commission 
on June 9, 1863, he being then appointed second lieutenant of 
Company G, Forty-ninth North Carolina. This company, like 
the one in which he formerly served, was composed of Cleve- 
land County men. Its captains were (first) Rufus Roberts, 
(second) Columbus H. Dixon—killed by a shell at Petersburg— 
and lastly the subject of this sketch, who, though still a minor, 
succeeded to the command. The colonel commanding the Forty- 
ninth, while B. F. Dixon served in that regiment, was Lee M. 
McAfee, of Cleveland County, who had succeeded Colonel 
Stephen D. Ramseur, later a major-general, and mortally wounded 
at Cedar Creek. To enumerate the various battles and skirmishes 
in which Captain Dixon participated would be a difficult under- 
taking. Among them, however, should be mentioned Yorktown, 
Williamsburg, Seven Pines, Gaines Mill, Frazier’s Farm, second 
battle of Seven Pines, Malvern Hill, Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, Drury’s Bluff, and nine months’ siege of Petersburg. At 
three of these battles he was wounded—in the right arm at 
Drury’s Bluff, in the left arm at Malvern Hill, and in the side at 
Petersburg. After many perils, just at the close of the war he 
was captured at Five Forks, on April 1, 1865. This true soldier, 
who had been tried in some of the bloodiest battles known to 
history, a scarred veteran of four years’ continued conflict in the 
Army of Northern Virginia, came home at the end before he had 
reached the age of twenty! He had periled his life on many 
fields in defense of his home: and now for a time laid aside the 
sword, to take it up again thirty-eight years later as a major of 
United States Volunteers in the war with Spain. 

At the end of the war between the States, Captain Dixon took 
up the profession of teaching, being in charge of a school in his 
native county. After two years spent in educational work, he 
determined to enter the ministry, and passed a successful exam- 
ination before a theological board in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. He then connected himself with the South Caro- 
lina conference, and after the usual prescribed course of probation 
was regularly ordained to the ministry. His first charge was at 
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Sumpter, South Carolina, and there he remained for some time 
in the exercise of his ministerial functions. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the North Carolina Conference, and stationed at Mon- 
roe. Upon leaving Monroe, he went to his old home in Shelby. 
In the Shelby circuit he was allowed to remain stationary, owing 
to ill health, and while there decided to resume the study of 
medicine, which he had begun when a school-teacher. 

He graduated from Charleston Medical College in 1874, and 
began the practice at King’s Mountain, where he met with suc- 
cess, and spent a period of nearly ten years. In 1883 he was 
elected superintendent of the Oxford Orphan Asylum, to succeed 
John H. Mills. After six years’ service in that institution, where 
he discharged the difficult duties incumbent upon him with 
marked ability, he was in 1890 elected, by a unanimous vote of the 
trustees of Greensboro Female College, president of that sem- 
inary. Here he continued four years, until 1894, when he 
resigned. Shortly after his connection with the institution in 
Greensboro began, he temporarily resumed control of the Oxford 
Orphan Asylum until a regular successor could be appointed to 
supply the place of the superintendent, who had died, and for a 
period he directed the workings of both institutions at the same 
time. After resigning his charge at Greensboro, in 1894 Doctor 
Dixon returned to his former home, in Cleveland County, and 
at the Fall election of 1896 he was elected from that county to the 
North Carolina House of Representatives, and took his seat at 
the session beginning in January, 1897. He served the State 
with fidelity and signal ability in this body, and added to his 
established reputation as a man of affairs. 

When the war with Spain came on in 1898, Doctor Dixon was 
more than fifty years of age, yet the ardor of his youth had never 
cooled, and he promptly volunteered his services to the govern- 
ment. May 8, 1898, he was commissioned major in the Second 
North Carolina Regiment of United States Volunteers, and at 
once set himself to the double task of mastering the duties of the 
station in which he was now placed and unlearning the obsolete 
tactics of his youthful Confederate days. In the Second North 
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Carolina Regiment were quite a number of officers who had 
fought in their youth under the Stars and Bars. Says the official 
record of that regiment: 


“Though most of the officers and men were young, there were quite a 
number who had ‘been trained in war in that greatest school of modern 
times, the Army of Northern Virginia, and Colonel Burgwyn, Majors 
Dixon and Cotton, Chaplain Osborne, and Captains Davis, Bell, Jones, 
Smith, and Cobb had followed Lee and Jackson, Longstreet, Hoke, and 
Ransom during the years of 1861-65.” 


Like countless other volunteer organizations of the war with 
Spain, the Second North Carolina had no opportunity for service 
in the field, vet this is certainly not to its discredit, as its move- 
ments were determined by higher authorities and not by its own 
will. It was President McKinley who said, while the war was in 


progress: 


“The highest tribute that can be paid to the soldier is to say that he 
performed his full duty. The field of duty is determined by his Govern- 
ment; and wherever that chances to be, there is the place of honor. 
All have helped in the great cause, whether in camp or in battle, and 
when peace comes, all alike will be entitled to the nation’s gratitude.” 


Major Dixon was mustered out of service as an officer of 
Volunteers at Raleigh, on November 25, 1898. 

The marriage of Doctor Dixon (he is still known better as 
doctor than major) took place on July 7, 1877, to Mrs. Nora 
Catherine Durham, widow of the late Honorable Plato Dur- 
ham, and daughter of Doctor James W. Tracy, of King’s Moun- 
tain, and to this union have been born a daughter and two sons. 
Both of the latter—Benjamin F. Dixon, Jr., and Wright Tracy 
Dixon (twins)—were students at Trinity College (Durham) 
when the war with Spain began, but left their studies to follow 
the example of their father by volunteering for service. The 
former was corporal and the latter a private in Company G, under 
Captain Junius T. Gardner, First North Carolina Regiment of 
United States Volunteers, commanded by Colonel J. F. Armfield. 

In 1900 Doctor Dixon was nominated by the State Democratic 
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Convention for the office of State auditor, and this nomination 
was ratified by the people in the general election. He qualified 
in January, 1901. Having been renominated in 1904, he was 
elected a second time, and now holds that office, his new term 
beginning January, 1905. 

Doctor Dixon still takes a deep and active interest in the 
history of North Carolina’s participation in the war between the 
States, and also in the personal welfare of the Confederate 
veterans who survive. In addition to the duty of carrying out 
the Confederate pension laws of North Carolina (which is in- 
cumbent upon him in his official capacity as State auditor), he is 
also member of a commission, acting under the auspices of the 
United States War Department, which has in charge the prepara- 
tion of more complete Confederate rosters to be published by the 
national government at Washington. He is also author of a 
supplementary history of the Forty-ninth North Carolina Regi- 
ment, C. S. A., published in the third volume (page 151) of the 
North Carolina Confederate Regimental Histories, edited by 
Chief Justice Clark. 

In fraternal orders Doctor Dixon is much interested. He is 
a member of the Masons (past master of Greensboro Lodge, 
No. 76), Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, and Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics. He was also at one time commander 
of the Confederate Veterans’ Camp at Shelby, in Cleveland County. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of Doctor Dixon’s public career 
from the boy soldier to the auditor of a great commonwealth. 
No man of ordinary ability could have accomplished so much 
by any mere concurrent force of fortuitous circumstances. For- 
tune is a fickle goddess, and she sometimes does smile where her 
favors would be least suspected. But if she take us in her 
arms and lift us up to unexpected heights, she leaves us there 
at last to sustain ourselves. or to suffer the humiliating penalty 
of insufficiency. 

Of Doctor Dixon it may be truthfully said that while he has 
been called to serve in many capacities, his versatility has been 
extraordinary and his powers of adaptation simply wonderful. 
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To those who have known him best and admired him most he 
has never seemed to rise above himself or to lose for one moment 
the poise that is so essential a part of true greatness. 

If we were asked to name the personal quality that above and 
below all others enters into Doctor Dixon’s make-up, next to faith 
in God and inseparable from it, we would say it is his abiding faith 
in fellow-men. Ben Adem’s angel is for him a guiding spirit. 

This is made clear in all his pulpit ministrations, though forced 
on account of his health to give up regular work. His throat and 
bronchial tubes were unequal to the severe physical demands 
upon him as a Christian minister, and only when obliged to do 
so did he surrender to his Church that highest of all earthly 
commissions. Twice did he lay down other things and twice go 
back to his chosen field, and twice was he compelled to abandon it. 

His is a gospel of light and hope. He belongs instinctively to 
a class of men—may the tribe increase—who commend by smiles 
and laughter in every-day life the “good tidings” of which they 
preach. Humor hits Doctor Dixon hard, and the Irish strain 
in him gives him the faculty so really rare of telling an anecdote 
with great zest. He so practises religion as to make it add to 
the Old World’s remnant of mirth and joy. He has tears, plenty 
of them, and gives them freely to human misery; and they are 
only the more precious because through them he has power to 
take from grief its pang, and enable sorrow to bear its burden. 

We are told that when Doctor Dixon was regularly engaged in 
the ministry, by his very joyousness he charmed the younger 
members of his congregations into active interest. The young 
people pressed about him. In his ideal, the Church is a blushing 
bride and not a widowed mother; and wherever he went he 
scattered smiles and dispelled the shadows. 

This was but natural, for in Doctor Dixon sympathy bubbles 
with kindness, and in every walk of life tenderness and love 
spring up in his footsteps. To him life is not a dismal dirge, but 
rather “a grand sweet song,” to which the restoration of one lost 
note would fill the world with harmony. 

As a platform speaker Doctor Dixon is sought and known 
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all over the State. We suppose there is not a county in which he 
has not been gladly heard. Much is said about “the common 
people,” and a speaker’s abilities are often judged by his power 
-to please them. We have many acquaintances who are well called 
orators; but in many of them we have been sometimes dis- 
appointed. We are not always what Mrs. Browning would call 
our better selves. But we have heard Doctor Dixon on half a 
hundred occasions, in pulpit and on platform, and have come to 
believe that anywhere, at any time, he can possess himself of any 
audience. His earnestness, his sincerity, his perfect candor, his 
absolute self-abnegation in the statement of a truth, the truth 
becoming the sole embodiment of the man—this it is that gives 
him his wonderful power. 

Yet he is the creature of emotion, sensitive to every touch of 
his hearers; but unconsciously, with consummate skill, he steps 
“from grave to gay, from lively to severe.” In one moment 
pathos, and he’s tears; in the next humor, and he’s laughter itself. 
In this rare respect he more nearly resembles Senator Vance than 
does any living man of our acquaintance. 

The space allotted me does not permit that I should write of 
Doctor Dixon in the sweetest and most delicate of life’s domestic 
relations—as husband, father, friend. The thoughtful tender- 
ness that characterizes him elsewhere—the culture, refinement, 
and companionship in his home and by the social fireside—shed 
here their most magnetic influence. 

Ruskin says that in patriotism there is the flavor of every other 
human virtue. The scars Doctor Dixon bears, and that. as a 
mere boy, he received in the great battle-hour when our loved 
Southland was baptized in blood, attest his fearless devotion to 
principle. No man has deeper scorn for the mere time-server 
and place-seeker—a foul brood that yet at times fatten upon the 
corrupted vitals of the Republic. No man better loves his State, 
her precious memories, her priceless traditions. If greater 
honors than those already bestowed are yet to come to Doctor 
Dixon, they will come through the “unbought grace” of her brave 


and noble people. W. T. R. Bell. 
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JAMES COCHRANE DOBBIN 


ay OUR times in the history of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has North Carolina been invited to 
enter the official family of the President. 
Andrew Jackson extended the honor through 
John Branch, William Henry Harrison through 
í ms George E. Badger, Millard Fillmore through 
William A. Graham, and Franklin Pierce through James C. 
Dobbin. In each of these instances the representative of the 
Old North State was intrusted with the portfolio of the navy. 
When it was announced that Mr. Dobbin had been appointed 
Secretary of the Navy, a wit in Philadelphia asked a son of 
North Carolina if he knew why the Navy Department was so 
frequently given to this State. Without waiting for a reply, the 
inquirer proceeded to answer his own query. “Because,” said he, 
“North Carolina is the Rip Van Winkle of the States, and the 
navy is the Rip Van Winkle of our national defenses.” That 
the navy ceased to be the “Rip Van Winkle of our national 
defense” was due more to James C. Dobbin than to any other 
one man. 

James C. Dobbin was the son of John Dobbin, a merchant of 
Fayetteville, and Agnes, the daughter of James Cochrane. He 
was born in that historic old Cape Fear town January 17, 1814. 
In after life it was frequently remarked by his most intimate 
friends that the character of the man had been foreshadowed by 
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the character of the boy. His father is reported to have said: 
“I never knew him to give me a petulent word, or wilfully to 
disobey my command.” The venerable Colonel R. B. Creecy, 
the friend of his boyhood, says: “As a boy he was an example 
of every manly and gentle characteristic, and won to him, as no 
other did, the admiration and love of his companions.” Another 
comrade of his schooldays paid him this tribute: “No trick of 
unseemly mischief, no disposition to be the tyrant of the play- 
ground, or to show himself the sheepish, skulking coward, who 
is apt to call down injury on himself by his own fears; but there 
he was, both unprovoking and fearless, the embryo man.” The 
character of the man may be summed up in the fitly chosen 
expression, “unprovoking and fearless.” Leaving the schools of 
his native town, Dobbin entered the William Bingham School 
at Hillsboro, one of the most famous preparatory schools in North 
Carolina, at which many of the leaders of the South received 
their preparation for college. 

When only fourteen years old Dobbin was admitted to the 
Freshman class of the University of North Carolina. Coming 
from the East, according to the unfortunate custom prevailing 
at the University, which assigned students from the East to one 
society, those from the West to the other, he became a member 
of the Philanthropic Literary Society, a society in which many 
of North Carolina’s ablest debaters and most forcible speakers 
first discovered their own talents. Dobbin wisely paid much 
attention to the work of the society, becoming one of its most 
loyal members. A fine portrait of him hangs over the president's 
chair in the society’s beautiful hall. The college student was 
the more matured schoolboy. He soon became well known for 
prompt, faithful attendance to duties and for cheerful obedience 
to the rules of the college. Gentle in manner, kind in action, 
correct in conduct, he was popular both with his fellow-students 
and with members of the Faculty. The venerable Doctor Cald- 
well, president of the University, was frequently heard to say: 
“It would gladden my heart to be father to such a son as 
James C. Dobbin.” Upon the day of his graduation, in 1832, he 
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ranked fourth in a class of twenty-three, following in order three 
distinguished men—Thomas L. Clingman, senator in the Con- 
gress of the United States; John Haywood Parker, a celebrated 
and eloquent preacher of the Gospel; and Thomas S. Ashe, an 
able and upright judge of the Supreme Court of North Carolina. 

After graduation Dobbin entered the law office of Judge Rob- 
ert Strange, of Fayetteville, under whose direction he read law 
for the next three years. The influence of Judge Strange’s 
training and character had no little to do with Dobbin’s future 
success. In 1835 he received his license to practise in the State 
courts, settled in his native town, and shortly afterward was 
married to Louisa Holmes, of Fayetteville. No accident came 
to lift him into sudden prominence. Politics had no attraction 
for him, and, though frequently urged by his people to represent 
them in the General Assembly, he steadily declined the honor, 
preferring rather to devote himself to close study of his jealous 
mistress, and to careful attention to her demands upon him. 

After yielding to his wishes for a period of ten years, his 
supporters finally forced him, through a cool stratagem, into the 
political world in spite of himself. The Fifth Congressjonal 
District, composed of the counties of Chatham, Johnston, Cum- 
berland, Moore, Wake, and Wayne, had been represented in 
Congress by Romulus M. Saunders; but Judge Saunders, 
becoming United States Minister to Spain, declined in 1845 to 
be a candidate for re-election to Congress. Several prominent 
politicians at once entered the race for the nomination, but the 
delegates to the convention not being able to agree on any one 
of them, unanimously selected James C. Dobbin, although 
Mr. Dobbin was not present at the convention, knew nothing of 
what was transpiring, and had no desire for the honor. In 
his letter of acceptance he said: 


“Although flattered by this unsolicited desire to elevate me to an hon- 
orable station, and grateful for this unexpected testimonial of popular 
favor, I express my sincere sentiments when I assure you that had my 
personal wishes been consulted, the convention would certainly have 
nominated some other gentleman. Unambitious of political promotion, I 
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have been quietly engaged in the practice of my profession. The limited 
part I have hitherto borne on the stage of politics was prompted solely 
by a disinterested desire to promote certain principles, as I hoped, for the 
benefit of our country, and not my own personal advancement. . . 
Aware of the peculiar circumstances which occasioned my selection by 
the convention, and of the inconvenience and perhaps discord and division 
that might ensue were I now to decline, I deem it my duty to accept the 
nomination.” 


The stratagem had succeeded, and Mr. Dobbin was launched 
upon a political career, short, indeed, in existence, but brilliant 
- and dazzling in its course. 

Dobbin’s nomination was greeted with ill-concealed sneers by 
his political opponents. Perhaps, too, there was a feeling of 
disappointment among the Democrats in the district, for Dobbin, 
as he said, had been “quietly engaged” in the practice of his 
profession, and was not well known beyond the boundaries of his 
own county. But the Whigs soon found that they had to meet 
an opponent of more than ordinary ability and of most winning 
personality, and the Democrats that they had discovered by a 
piece of good fortune a leader of sound judgment, rare powers as 
a debater, and unimpeachable integrity. It was to be expected 
that his friends would be enthusiastic about their candidate ; but 
if it was also expected that his political opponents would be too 
prejudiced to be justly critical, it was an expectation that was 
not realized. “Unprovoking and fearless,” Mr. Dobbin soon 
won the love of the former and the respect of the latter. The 
effect that his discussions and bearing had upon the Whigs is 
described in a letter written to the leading Whig paper in the 
State, the Raleigh Register, after Mr. Dobbin had spoken at 
Smithfield. The writer said: 


“The Democratic candidate for Congress for this district appeared 
before the people of this county last Tuesday. His political friends were 
of course in ecstasies at his performance. So are they always, according 
to order, and so they would be if their candidate were the veriest dema- 
gogue and jackanapes in creation. With regard to Mr. Dobbin, however, 
their taste is not to be censured. It is only a matter of wonder that so 
courteous a gentleman could succeed in pleasing them. It is a thing 
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so extremely rare for a Democratic orator to treat his opponents with 
respect, that it is not surprising that even the Whigs listened to Mr. Dob- 
bin’s effort with a degree of pleasure. . . . Mr. Dobbin is a fluent and 
attractive speaker, and though weak in argument, is very felicitous in 
illustration, which answers very well for the Democracy, nine-tenths of 
whom will deem it most cogent and conclusive reasoning. . . . It troubled 
the Whigs hereabouts to understand how such a man ever was a Democrat. 
This problem was solved by the assurance that he was born one.” 

“Unprovoking” Mr. Dobbin certainly- was. That he was also 
“fearless” in his discussion of public questions is shown not only 
by his campaign speeches, but also by the dismay that they pro- 
duced in the enemy’s camp. The Whigs made an earnest effort 
to stem the strong tide that was setting in toward the Democratic 
side, but in vain; Mr. Dobbin swept the district by a large 
majority. In Wake County he received the largest majority ever 
given up to that time to a Democrat. His career in Congress 
embraced only one term, and while he rendered some important 
service, of course he made no impression on national affairs. He 
did make some reputation as an eloquent speaker and able 
debater; he won many friends, too, among whom were 
some of the leaders in national politics. But life in Congress did 
not suit his quieter tastes and domestic inclinations, and he de- 
clined re-election. 

But the people of Cumberland County had no idea of allowing 
Mr. Dobbin to remain in private life, and in 1848 elected him 
to the General Assembly. The Democrats in the House of Com- 
mons at once nominated him for the speakership, but the Whigs, 
having a majority of one, elected Robert B. Gilliam, of Granville. 

Mr. Dobbin was a progressive statesman, and did not sympa- 
thize with some of the views generally held by his party friends. 
Particularly was he favorable to such measures as tended to the 
advancement of the people and their prosperity. He therefore 
was a warm advocate of those internal improvements that prom- 
ised needed facilities to the interior of the State. He promoted 
in the General Assembly of 1848 the passage of the bill charter- 
ing the North Carolina Railroad Company, and through his 
influence Mr. Murchison, the senator from Cumberland, gave 
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his vote to the bill, which made the tie, enabling Speaker Graves 
to give the casting vote and pass the bill. It was also during 
this session that Mr. Dobbin rendered his greatest service to the 
State. For a number of years the Legislature had been urged 
to make adequate provisions for the public care of the State’s 
insane, but no progress had been made beyond the stage of 
resolutions. But in 1848 Dorothea Lynde Dix* came to North 
Carolina. She found here more than one thousand persons 
classed as lunatics. There were four methods of caring for 
them: Some were sent out of the State to private hospitals, but 
this was expensive, and people of moderate means could not 
afford to do it; some were cared for by their own families, but this 
was often very dangerous, and many of the poor creatures were 
mistreated; others were chained down in the comfortless rooms 
and cages of poorhouses, where they suffered wretchedly; still 
others were locked fast in the horrible cells and dungeons of 
filthy county jails, where they were treated more like wild beasts 
than human beings. Many of them, abandoned to hopeless 
misery, could have been cured of their malady if they had been 
properly treated. All of them suffered cruel tortures, disgraceful 
to a civilized people. Collecting all the data available about their 
condition, Miss Dix embodied her facts in a memorial of great 
power and surpassing eloquence, which she presented to the 
Legislature, asking for an appropriation of $100,000 for the 
erection of a State Hospital for the Insane. The facts presented 
in that memorial and the eloquence of the language in which 
they were clothed would have moved the heart of a Roman 


*Miss Dix, a resident of Massachusetts, and possessed of ample means, 
was a devoted philanthropist. Proposing to ameliorate the condition of 
the afflicted classes of society, she visited nearly every State in the Union. 
and sought to establish State hospitals for. the insane. Her exertions 
were successful in North Carolina and in several other States. She 
persevered in these philanthropic labors until some time after the war, 
when, her health failing, a home was provided for her in the State asylum 
at Trenton, New Jersey, which she had been instrumental in founding. 
There she died July 19, 1887. She was one of the greatest benefactors 
of the race that the world has ever known. 
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stoic. Is it possible to believe, then, that a body of civilized 
men, representing a State which claimed a portion of the inheri- 
tance of the Man of Nazareth could turn deaf ears to such an 
appeal? But there were politicians in the Legislature whose 
spirits would not respond to the generous impulses of the times 
in which they lived; ultra-conservatists, who clung like tenacious 
burdens upon the leaders of progress in the State. 

Miss Dix, in an interesting letter written from Raleigh to a 
friend in Philadelphia, describes the gloomy situation, and at the 
same time gives an insight into her marvelously successful 
method of dealing with legislative bodies. She wrote: 


“They say, ‘Nothing can be done here.’ I reply, ‘I know no such word 
in the vocabulary I adopt.’ It is declared that no word will be uttered in 
opposition to my claims, but that the Democrats, having banded as a party 
to vote for nothing that involves expense, will unite and silently vote down 
the bill. A motion was made to order the lighting of the lamps in the 
portico of the Capitol, and voted down by the Democrats. ‘Ye love dark- 
ness because your deeds are evil,’ said a Whig in great ire; and a voice 
from the gallery responded piously, ‘For ye are of your father, the devil.’ 

“This morning after breakfast several gentlemen called, all Whigs, 
talked of the hospital, and said the most discouraging things possible. 
I sent for the leading Democrats; went to my room and brought my 
memorial, written under the exhaustion of ten weeks’ most fatiguing 
journeys and labors. ‘Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘here is the document I have 
prepared for your Assembly. I desire you, sir, to present it,’ handing it 
to a Democrat popular with his party, ‘and you, gentlemen,’ I said, turning 
to the astonished delegation, ‘you, I expect, will sustain the motion this 
gentleman will make to print the same.’ 

“They took leave, I do sincerely think, fully believing in a failure, but 
I thought that I could not have canvassed the State for nothing. So the 
result proved. The memorial was presented; the motion to print twelve 
extra copies for each member was offered and passed without one dissenting 
vote. These steps are, then, safely and successfully made. The deep 
waters are yet to pass, but 


“My heart is fixed, and fixed my eye, 
And I am girded for the race; 
The Lord is strong, and I rely 
On His assisting grace.’” 


The “Democrat popular with his party” who was to present the 
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memorial was John W. Ellis, of Rowan, afterward governor 
of North Carolina. Upon his motion the memorial was referred 
to a special committee composed of seven members from each 
house. James C. Dobbin was a member of the committee from 
the House of Commons, of which Ellis was chairman. On De- 
cember 8, Ellis reported a bill which was made a special order for 
December 21. The fight was made on section 5, which provided 
for an appropriation of $100,000, and directed the means by 
which the money was to be raised. It resulted in the tabling 
of the bill. 

In the meantime, however, Mr. Dobbin had been absent from 
his seat, in attendance upon his wife, who lay upon her death- 
bed. During her illness she had won the love of Dorothea Dix, 
and the two had become warm friends. Miss Dix had been a 
devoted nurse, and one day Mrs. Dobbin, having expressed the 
wish that she could do something to show her gratitude for the 
comfort. this stranger had brought to her, Miss Dix replied: 
“You can do something; ask your husband to speak in favor of 
the hospital bill.” The sick woman said that she would gladly 
do so, and a little later, just before she died, she made the request 
of her husband and received his promise. Death came to her 
December 18, at the Mansion House, in Raleigh. 

Anxious to redeem his promise to his dying wife, Mr. Dobbin 
did not wait until the usual period of mourning was ended, but 
hastened at once to return to his seat in the Legislature. There, 
on December 22d, he moved a reconsideration of the bill, and 
offered an amendment to section 5 which seemed to solve the 
problem of raising funds. This amendment he supported in a 
powerful speech, traditions of which linger to this day. It 
seemed as if he himself felt the misery of those throughout the 
State who are deprived of God's noblest gift, as he pleaded their 
cause with great eloquence, losing sight of himself in his manly 
appeal for them. He seemed not to realize that he was effecting 
anything until he became conscious of the deathlike stillness in 
the room, and beheld tears falling from the eyes of the speaker 
of the House. One of his strongest political opponents said 
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of his effort: “The speech of Mr. Dobbin in favor of the bill on 
Friday morning last was one of the most touchingly beautiful 
efforts that we have ever heard. Its noble and eloquent conception, 
impressive delivery, and the circumstances which prompted and 
attended it all combined to render it truly worthy of the occasion. 
He won a great triumph; the bill was passed by a vote of 10 to 1, 
and ample appropriations were made. The magnificent hospital 
for the insane at Raleigh is a monument no less to the eloquence 
of James C. Dobbin than to the disinterested philanthropy of 
Dorothea Dix.” After the passage of the bill Miss Dix wrote 
to her Philadelphia friend: 

“Rejoice, rejoice with me. Through toil, anxiety, and tribulation my 
bill has passed. . . . I am not well, though perfectly happy. I leave 
North Carolina compensated a thousand-fold for all labors by this great 
success.” 

No greater service was ever rendered to North Carolina than 
this service of Dorothea Dix and James C. Dobbin. If Mr. Dob- 
bin had never contributed anything else to the happiness and 
honor of his State, this alone would entitle him to the eternal 
gratitude of her people. 

But Mr. Dobbin did render many other services to North 
Carolina. In 1850 he received the unanimous endorsement of 
the Democrats of the east for governor, though much against 
his own wishes. Party policy, however, dictated that a western 
man be nominated, and Mr. Dobbin’s friends, at his own earnest 
solicitations, reluctantly yielded to Colonel David S. Reid. The 
people of Cumberland County, proud of his legislative record, 
returned him to the Generat Assembly, and he was at once elected 
speaker of the House of Commons. During this session a great 
debate occurred in the House of Commons, while in Committee 
of the Whole, on the question of the relation of the States to 
the Federal Government, in which Mr. Dobbin made one of 
the greatest efforts of his life. He spoke with his usual force 
and clearness for more than an hour to an attentive house and 
crowded galleries, upon the rights of the States “according to 
the Constitution.” . . . He took the ground boldly that the States 
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are sovereign—that they have a right to judge of infractions of 
the Constitution, and of the mode and measure of redress—in a 
word, that a State in the last resort has a right to secede from 
the Union and take care of her own interest and honor.” The 
right of secession, however, was not a “constitutional right,” but 
a “reserved right,” but one that ought never to be exercised 
except in the last extremity; much ought to be borne for the 
sake of the Union, for, he exclaimed, “the day of its dissolution 
will be the darkest day for human liberty the world has ever 
seen.” Mr. Dobbin’s love for the Union was one of the strongest 
sentiments of his life, and on more than one occasion he delivered 
his sentiments in language of unquestionable meaning. 

By 1852 Mr. Dobbin had become the recognized leader of the 
Democratic Party in North Carolina. In June of that year he 
was at the head of the North Carolina delegation to the National 
Democratic Convention that met in Baltimore. A long and bitter 
contest was waged over the nomination of a candidate for the 
Presidency, the names of James Buchanan, William L. Marcy, 
Lewis Cass, and Stephen A. Douglas being before the convention. 
For a time it looked as if the delegates would not be able to agree 
and as if the convention would adjourn in confusion; but finally, 
after many ballots had been taken in vain, when it came North 
Carolina’s turn to vote again, Mr. Dobbin arose, and in a ringing 
speech of only two minutes, appealing for union and harmony, 
he presented the name of Franklin Pierce. This speech, together 
with Pierce’s name, took the convention by storm, and Pierce 
was nominated. During the campaign that followed, Mr. Dob- 
bin, elector at large, canvassed eastern North Carolina, winning 
new laurels and adding to his reputation as an orator and states- 
man. Returned to the Legislature from Cumberland County, he 
was again nominated for the speakership of the House of Com- 
mons, but was defeated by the Whig nominee, John Baxter, of 
Henderson County. In this assembly, though the Whigs had a 
majority of the House of Commons, the Democrats controlled 
the Senate, and on a joint ballot could cast two more votes 
than their opponents. As it was the year for the election of a 
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United States senator to succeed Willie P. Mangum, the Demo- 
crats expected, of course, to select the man. A party caucus, at 
which a large majority of their members were present, unani- 
mously selected James C. Dobbin as the Democratic nominee; 
but a few dissatisfied Democrats, who did not attend the caucus 
and refused to be bound by its action, declined to support 
Mr. Dobbin. The struggle was spirited, and much bad feeling 
was aroused; but throughout the contest Mr. Dobbin bore him- 
self with dignity and honor. On several ballots he needed only 
two more votes to elect him, but these two could not be obtained. 
In his “Memoirs of Eminent North Carolinians,” Wheeler, 
describing the contest, says: 

“All of us who were members of that Legislature can remember the 
intense excitement of the time. The opposition was able, active, and not 
over-scrupulous, They could not elect; but by aid of one or two marplots 
of the other side they could prevent the election of the Democratic 
candidate. Amid all this excitement Mr. Dobbin appeared the only calm 
and considerate person among us. After some forty ballottings he 
requested that a caucus should be called, and with unaffected sincerity 
and glowing eloquence he requested his name to be withdrawn and some 
other person voted for.. . . He withdrew his name, but it was in vain. 
If he could not be elected no other person should be, and the State had 
only one senator for a long time.” 


But other honors awaited Mr. Dobbin in another sphere of 
usefulness, which afforded greater opportunities of service to the 
country than the senatorship from North Carolina would have 
presented. It was, of course, to be expected that such service 
as that rendered by him at the Baltimore Convention should 
elicit suitable recognition from the successful candidate for the 
Presidency. The political world was not surprised, therefore, 
when it was announced that General Pierce had invited Mr. Dob- 
bin to a seat in his Cabinet as Secretary of the Navy. There was 
no surprise, and yet in those parts of the country where 
Mr. Dobbin was not known the appointment was’ greeted with 
a good deal of ill-natured merriment. Except for one term in 
Congress, nearly ten years before, the new secretary was an 
untried man on the stage of national politics, but he so conducted 
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his great office that he lived to see the ridicule that greeted his 
entrance into the Cabinet turned, upon his retirement, into one 
universal eulogy from friend and opponent alike, in all sections 
of the Union. l 


When Mr. Dobbin entered upon his duties as chief of the 
Navy Department, the navy was not a subject of much pride to 
the country. Long neglect, not so much by Mr. Dobbin’s 
predecessors as by Congress, had forced it to become, as has 
been said, “the Rip Van Winkle of the national defenses.” 
Thorough reform in all its branches was the work cut out for 
James C. Dobbin. Perhaps there was no man better suited by 
disposition for such work than he. ‘“‘Unprovoking and fear- 
less,” he knew how to accomplish reformation without offending 
those who suffered most from the results, and this quality enabled 
him to gain and keep the ear of Congress. Nearly every recom- 
mendation of importance which he presented to the attention of 
Congress during his term was adopted. Among the most im- 
portant measures the navy owes to him upon his retirement 
may be mentioned the apprentice system, by which boys and 
young men could enter the service and be trained for seamen; 
the principle of promotion according to merit rather than accord- 
ing to time of service, which had previously prevailed; the 
inauguration of the retired list, by which old officers past the 
age of service, instead of remaining on the active list until death 
kindly removed them, were retired on good pay and opportunity 
given to younger men to be promoted before they, too, became too 
old for service. Upon Mr. Dobbin’s recommendation Congress, 
in 1854, appropriated $3,000,000 for the construction of six first- 
class steam frigates, the first in the service, the bill passing the 
House of Representatives by a vote of nearly 3 to 1. Of these 
vessels the New York Times said: 


“Among the noblest marks which he has left behind him are the six 
new steam frigates authorized upon his suggestion, and constructed under 
his direction. The fulfillment of the order of Congress in that connection 
was to him a matter of deep concern, and he gave it the most careful 
personal attention. No detail of the plan or mode! proposed escaped his 
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attention. The result of his supervisory labors was the production of 
vessels that do honor to the American name wherever they are found.” 


How well satisfied the country was with his work may be 
inferred from the fact that Congress, adopting the recommenda- 
tion contained in his last report, appropriated funds for the 
building of five steam sloops “upon the model of the six steam 
frigates” already built. Mr. Dobbin believed firmly in a strong 
navy, and in his last report left the following message to his 
country : 


“I deem it my duty candidly to express the opinion that our navy 
is not only too diminutive to be expected to contend fairly with that of 
other respectable nations, is insufficient to give adequate protection to 
our commerce, but is unquestionably too feeble to command the waters 
of our own coast. . . . I could not if I would disguise the truth that 
even a respectable navy must necessarily involve large expenditures. But 
it is equally true that without naval strength a six months’ war with 
any nation with a powerful marine would in the seizure of rich and 
valuable cargoes, in the destruction of fleets of merchantmen, and in 
plundering defenseless points along the coast, cost us more, far more, 
than a squadron of invincible men-of-war. . . . I regard the steady 
increase of naval strength not as a war, but as a peace measure—a measure 
of defense involving grave questions of commercial! security and national 
independence. Negotiation and diplomacy will be exhausted before war 
is made upon a nation of brave men, powerful and ready for the 
conflict . . . 

“There is much in the proud consciousness of national strength that 
stimulates trade, emboldens enterprise, and nerves the arm of commerce. 
And while I by no means suggest the policy or the necessity of so large 
a naval force as many powerful nations foster, yet it is desirable and 
attainable, too, that the American citizen, whether in the opulent emporiums 
along the coast or in the rural retreats of the interior, or borne in his 
adventurous spirit to trafic in the thronged ports of the strong or the 
obscurer ports of the barbarous and weak, should gather confidence and 
courage and energy from the reflection that he belongs to a government 
recognized by all as able to avenge his wrongs and vindicate his rights.” 


“Perhaps the best feature of Mr. Dobbin’s administration of 
the Navy Department,” in the opinion of the New York Journal 
of Commerce, “has been his constant and unremitting care for 
seamen. The system of honorable discharges for good conduct 
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and the law for increased pay for seamen, adopted by Congress 
under his recommendation, . . . the system of inspecting 
supplies more closely at the several naval stations, . . . that of 
manufacturing the medicines for ship’s use by our navy sur- 
geons, . . . and the careful steps which have been taken to have 
the companies of ships more comfortably berthed on board—each 
and all have a tendency to render the seamen of our navy not only 
more contented and healthy, but ever willing for the most peril- 
ous service.” To these reforms may be added the abolition of 
corporal punishment, for “to his earnest and unyielding hostility 
to every effort for its restoration,” in the opinion of the New 
York Times, “the navy is indebted for the fair trial which its 
abolition has received.” 

An interesting episode connected with Mr. Dobbin’s official 
life in Washington occurred during the first year of his admin- 
istration. After Caldwell Institute, a celebrated preparatory 
school at Hillsboro, closed its doors, the resident members of 
the Union Literary Society sold the society’s furniture and met 
to agree upon the disposal of the proceeds. Since members of 
this society were scattered in all parts of the Union, it was 
decided that no other appropriation of the funds would be so satis- 
factory to all as the purchase of a stone to go into the Washing- 
ton Monument with the name of the society cut into it. The 
money, therefore, was sent to Mr. Dobbin, with the request that 
he deliver it to the proper authorities. In acknowledging the 
receipt of the funds, Mr. Dobbin wrote as follows to the 
committee : 


“These modest contributions will gradually elevate that noble shaft of 
marble. My feelings are that it should never be completed, but that 
generation after generation should be privileged to add evidences of their 
appreciation of the lofty patriotism of the ‘Father of his Country.’ The 
monument then will continue to rise until the character of the people 
begins to fall.” 


Mr. Dobbin had long been one of the most popular men in 
North Carolina. In 1854 the Democratic Party in this State, 
having a good majority of the Legislature, tendered him the 
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senatorship to fill the vacancy which the preceding Legislature 
had failed to fill, but he declined it because the President was 
unwilling for him to retire from the Cabinet. In 1856, without 
any desire or effort on his part, the Democratic Party in the 
State gave him a unanimous endorsement for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, and had Pierce been renominated by the National 
Convention, there can be little doubt that Mr. Dobbin would 
have been his running mate. After a few months in national life, 
this popularity extended over the entire Union. He bad a way 
of winning and retaining the confidence of men, and upon his 
retirement the press of both parties seemed to vie with each 
other in laying their tributes at his feet. Said the New York 
Times: “It may be doubted whether any other Secretary of the 
Navy ever became so popular in the service as he, or was followed 
in his retirement with such sincere regrets.” The Philadelphia 
North American cites one of his last acts “as an honorable 
example for the emulation of those who may succeed to the 
post which he now fills with admitted advantage to the country.” 
The New York Journal of Commerce adds its testimonial in these 
words: “While the rising sun commands our patriotic admiration, 
our gratitude should not be entirely withheld from the sun which 
is quietly but brilliantly setting. . . . The country . . . owes 
to Mr. Secretary Dobbin many acknowledgments for the ability 
with which he has uniformly discharged his arduous duties.” 
A celebrated statesman said of him: “He is the most truthful 
public man I have ever known, and without pronouncing him the 
ablest, he was the most popular member of the recent Cabinet.” 
The most brilliant, as well as the most far-reaching in its results 
of all the acts that marked Mr. Dobbin’s administartion as Secre- 
tary of the Navy was the treaty with Japan which was effected 
in March, 1884. The first phase of the movement which has as 
its outcome the opening of Japan to the American world, assumed 
definite form and purpose during the presidency of Mr. Fillmore, 
and the administration of Honorable William A. Graham as Sec- 
retary of the Navy; the consummation was attained during the 
incumbency of Mr. Dobbin. The policy of two North Carolina 
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statesmen was in large measure instrumental in transforming the 
attitude of the modern world. The streams of historic tendency 
that have directed and fashioned our contemporary life, trace their 
origin and their inspiration to the genius, skill and prevision of 
Graham and Dobbin. More than this, the authoritative narrative 
of the Perry expedition, was prepared in accordance with Perry's 
own request, by Francis L. Hawks, D.D. LL.D., a native of 
New Bern, and the historian of North Carolina. 

Mr. Dobbin accomplished his great work in spite of poor 
health, and although he realized fully that his labors were rapidly 
pulling him to the grave. Had he consulted his own happiness 
and welfare he would have retired from the Cabinet before the 
expiration of his term; but there was work for him to do. and 
with the heroism of a martyr he continued at his post until the 
end. On March 6, 1857, he laid down the honors as well as the 
cares of office and prepared to return to his home near Fayette- 
ville. The people all along his route in North Carolina prepared 
to do him honor. At Weldon, Matthew W. Ransom was 
appointed to welcome him upon his entrance into his native State. 
But Mr. Dobbin was too ill to leave his car, and the ceremonies 
were omitted. At Wilmington similar preparations were made, 
but for a similar reason could not be carried out. All flags on 
vessels in the port were displayed in honor of the distinguished 
Secretary of the Navy. A great public reception had been 
arranged at Fayetteville, but it, too, had to be omitted. The 
committee appointed to welcome him to his home addressed to 
him a beautiful letter in behalf of the citizens of the town, to 
which Mr. Dobbin responded appreciatively and eloquently. 

He and his friends all realized that his home coming was to 
be but a preparation for death. August 4, 1857, it came to him 
at eight o'clock in the morning, at his home near Fayetteville. 
His last words were, “Praise the Lord, O my soul!” The news 
of his death was everywhere received with genuine sorrow. 
In North Carolina it was a personal grief to hundreds who knew 
and loved him, and to thousands who did not know him, but 
admired his great abilities and lofty character. In all sections of 
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the Union his death was deplored as a national loss, and eulogies 
filled the columns of the press. 

The Washington Union gave an excellent summary of his 
qualities as a statesman. Speaking of “the amenity of his 
manners and the sincerity and amiability of his character,” it 
continued : 


“Adding to these qualities a finely tempered but acute and penetrating 
intellect, and a spirited, graceful, and impressive elocution, he could not 
fail to assume speedily the highest rank at the bar and in public life... . 
Mr. Dobbin was a gentleman, as well in the sense of courtesy of deport- 
ment as in the higher sense of considerate care of the rights and feelings 
of others, and in this respect well adapted to be the administrative head 
of a body of high-bred and sensitive officers. But in addition to this, he 
was endowed with singular clear-headedness, as it is familiarly called— 
that is, capacity of distinct and clear perception of things and of their 
mutual relations, including personal character. In this quality of mind 
lies the secret of prompt decision and skillful adaptation of means to 
ends; in a word, practical statesmanship. This quality Mr. Dobbin 
possessed in a high degree. It rendered him a safe counsellor and an 
able administrator, and enabled him, while attentive to matters of routine, 
to go beyond that and to devise and execute most important measures 
for the augmentation of the material force and of the personal efficiency 
of the navy.” 


But it was less the statesman than the man that made the deep- 
est impression on his contemporaries. The courtesy of his 
language, the affability of his manner, the amiability of his dis- 
position, won friends for him everywhere; while the sincerity 
of his convictions, the purity of his morals, and the sterling 
honesty of his character grappled them to him with hoops of steel. 
Though he always maintained his convictions with “firmness, 
fearlessness, and force,” vet he seemed “so exempt from all 
human bitterness” that those who differed from him appeared 
to do so “with respect and regret.” The New York Times, in 
announcing his death, said: 


“James C. Dobbin is no more. The mournful intelligence will be 
received with unfeigned sorrow wherever the American flag floats, for 
the name of the illustrious deceased was honored throughout the mercan- 
tile as well as the national marine.” 
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The Washington Union declared that he died “prematurely, 
not for his own fame, to be sure, but prematurely for the love 
of his friends, the hopes of his countrymen, and the service of 
the nation.” 

Mr. Dobbin’s chief, Franklin Pierce, paid him a noble tribute. 
He said that if the people of North Carolina felt any kindness 
for him, he was more than repaid in the talented and pure- 
hearted secretary they had given him. Throughout the whole of 
his administration he felt deeply the influence of Mr. Dobbin’s en- 
larged views and patriotic counsel. In the midst of the most 
exciting discussion in the Cabinet, amid the severest conflict of 
opinion, the clear head and pure heart of Mr. Dobbin, “like the 
sweet South,” breathed the spirit of conciliation and concord; 
and he was cheered in his course by Mr. Dobbin’s matchless and 
winning influence. Of such a man, he added, any State might 


well be proud. R. D. W. Connor. 
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never held office, although his exuberant humor and popular 
ways endeared him to all with whom he came in contact. Colonel 
Gallaway’s great-grandfather, Charles Gallaway, fought on the 
side of the Pretender, of whom he was a distant relation, and 
after his defeat in 1745 settled in Rockingham County. His 
grandfather, Robert Gallaway, was clerk of the Superior Court 
for many years and won the loving title of “honest old Bob.” 

On his mother’s side Colonel Gallaway was of the blood of 
Thomas Chalmers of Edinburgh, one of the greatest preachers in 
the annals of Scotland. Although she died when he was only 
nine years old, her precepts and example were the chief forma- 
tive influences of his life. 

His early life was spent in the country. He was fond of all 
the boyish sports—hunting, fishing, riding, horses, taming young 
colts, and at school the usual games. He grew up stout, active, 
healthy, popular with his associates, never teasing or tyranizing 
over the weak, and unfailingly truthful and honorable. His 
schools were the country schools of the neighborhood. 

Although he did not have the advantages obtainable at the 
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great academies of the State, he was able to enter the Sophomore 
Class of the University, and successfully competed with students 
from Bingham’s and Wilson’s and other eminent schools, gradu- 
ating in 1854 with the second distinction in a class of sixty. This 
was all the more creditable because he was afflicted with a pain- 
ful habit of stammering, caught possibly from his father, being 
an expert mimic and often amusing the company by imitating 
a stuttering overseer. It is remarkable that although this ner- 
vous affliction, in answering the professor’s questions and in 
ordinary conversation, often for a time obstructed his utterance, 
yet in declammations and original speeches, and afterward when 
an officer in the army, in the stress of battle or on parade, his 
voice never faltered. He left the University beloved and trusted 
unlimitedly by students and Faculty. 

After leaving the University he engaged in teaching at Went- 
worth and Lexington, North Carolina, two and one-half years. 
His health failing, doubtless on account of the sedentary life of 
a schoolmaster, he determined to change his business and en- 
gage in planting. In April, 1861 he was in Mississippi in the 
Yazoo Valley looking for a location, when the great Civil War 
began. He immediately returned to Rockingham, intending to 
fight for the Confederacy in company with his neighbors. 

Before his arrival the early companies had been officered, and 
without hesitation he volunteered as a private in Captain Peter 
G. Evans’s independent company of cavalry, stationed below New 
Bern, and was soon made a Sergeant. In 1862 he was elected 
captain of a company of Partisan Rangers, raised in his county, 
which with others became a part of the Sixty-third Regiment of 
North Carolina Troops, drilled and instructed at Garysburg, North 
Carolina. Early in December, 1862, four companies of the regiment 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Evans, with a regiment of infantry under 
Colonel Lamb, and a battery of artillery, were sent on an expedi- 
tion against Plymouth, North Carolina. Failing to surprise the 
enemy, his squadron was ordered to charge a body of infantry 
drawn up in the street. This was done, the enemy was dispersed 
and the town captured. Colonel Lamb highly complimented this 
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charge and its leader, Captain Gallaway, by name. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Evans was at headquarters with Colonel Lamb. The 
captain was severely wounded and did not rejoin the regiment, 
then in Virginia, until about May, 1863. 

He arrived in time to participate in the review at Brandy 
Station and in the next day’s fight. In the evening dress parade, 
Colonel Evans publicly delivered to Captain Gallaway the com- 
pliments of General R. E. Lee for the promptitude and skill shown 
in handling his squadron in the review. 

The following incident shows the good health and lively spirits 
enjoyed by Captain Gallaway. While on the Rappahannock, he 
was once dancing and joking when a gloomy convict asked why 
the captain was always so gay. The captain raised the laugh on 
him hy this reply, “Oh, that is because all the good-looking men 
will be killed in the war and then I will have some chance!” 

Colonel Gallaway wrote the history of his regiment published 
in the series entitled “North Carolina Regiments, 1861-65,” 
edited by Chief Justice Walter Clark. It shows decided literary 
power. It is full, clear, lively, with occasional flashes of humor, 
free from egotism and boasting. It traces the exploits of the 
Sixty-third Cavalry from Plymouth to Appomattox. It fought 
not only at Plymouth, but at Middleburg, Upperville, Gettysburg, 
Ground Squirrel Church, Hanover Town, Todd’s Tavern, Blacks 
and Whites, the Weldon Road, Five Forks, and various other 
places. 

At Ground Squirrel Church Captain Gallaway, “with his fifth 
squadron, ordered a charge straight for the center of a mounted 
regiment. With the famous rebel yell the charge was made. 
It broke that regiment. The other Yanks, seeing it break, gave 
way also, and the field was soon clear. General Gordon (of North 
Carolina) coming up, told the captain of the fifth squadron 
(Gallaway) that he had not intended for him to charge, but only 
to show force, but it was all right, gallantly done, and had de- 
cided the day.” 

At Blacks and Whites it became very important to send men 
to a dangerous point to ascertain the position of the enemy. 
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Captain Gallaway called for volunteers. Only one, James Hand, 
responded, and the captain accompanied Hand in the expedition, 
and they accomplished their object and retired, each receiving a 
bullet in their hat brims. 

Lieutenant Atlas Gilbert, at present a prominent citizen of 
Chatham County, North Carolina, relates the following incident : 

The command had dismounted and was advancing on the 
“Yanks” under a brisk fire. A musket ball struck Captain Galla- 
way on the breast pocket, shattering his watch. He turned to his 
nearest comrade and asked, “Why is this the oldest watch in the 
world?” No one guessed it. “Because it has kept time from 
eternity.” 

The history of the regiment gives a vivid picture of the gay 
and rollicking bravery and dash for which Confederate soldiers 
were famous. 

He twice refused promotion outside of his regiment because he 
had promised his men to stay with them. And he would not be 
major in his own regiment until the company voted their assent. 
This promotion was in October, 1864. By the death of Colonel 
McNeil and Lieutenant-Colonel Shaw, he became colonel March 
31, 1865, but it was too late for a commission to be issued. 

Being in hearty sympathy with his great leader in his advice 
to the defeated soldiers, he addressed himself to the repair of his 
fortunes. He removed to Galway in Fayette County, West 
Tennessee, and engaged in getting cross-ties for the railroads. 
He began with $150 in gold, saved from his earnings 
as a teacher and treasured up as a. “nest egg.” He 
hired four whites and three blacks just mustered out of the 
Federal army, bivouacked with them and worked with them. As 
he prospered he built a log hut, and when he arrived at the 
dignity of owning a steam saw-mill, he became so stylish as to 
erect a two-story house with a brick chimney. 

His career as a cross-tie constrictor was not all sunny. He had 
occasional hardships, but his pluck overcame all. For example, 
when he wished to make his first delivery, he applied to a farmer 
for the purchase of an ox-team and wagon and asked for credit. 
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“No, young man,” he said; “I can’t trust my neighbors, much 
less a stranger.” Colonel Gallaway hired a team and went to 
work loading, hauling, unloading, working as hard as his la- 
borers. The farmer came and looked on with admiration. He 
followed the colonel and said, “Young man, you can have that 
team of mine and pay for it when you get ready!” 

When he purchased a steam-mill his neighbors predicted that 
his financial career was at an end. No money had been made 
with them in Fayette County and much had been lost. There 
was a common saying that the surest way of paying off a grudge 
against another was to donate him a saw-mill. The colonel’s 
venture was profitable. After he had been at work with it three 
years, a stranger rode up and asked him if he could see its owner. 
The colonel walked up and said, “I am the man.” The stranger 
looked at him intently and started to ride off without speaking. 
The colonel shouted, “What in the world do you mean?” “Oh, 
nothing! I heard you have been running a saw-mill for three 
years without being broke, and I wanted to see what you look 
like.” The energy and sound judgment of the colonel is shown 
by the fact that when he left Tennessee in 1880, in place of the 
$150 which he carried with him, he had $50,000 of property. 

As a rule, while in Tennessee he kept out of public life. In 
1872, however, he made a speech in his county seat. In conse- 
quence of this, two years afterward, while he was in North Caro- 
lina visiting his wife’s relations, he was elected a member of the 
Legislature, in which he served one term. 

Returning to his old home in Rockingham, he engaged in plant- 
ing, the success of which may be realized from the fact that he 
owns fifteen thousand acres of land. In accordance with his wife’s 
wishes, he removed his residence from the country to the village of 
Madison. In 1885 he represented his county in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and was such a vigilant guardian of the treasury 
against what he considered wild schemes that their advocates 
called him good humoredly “Old Shylock,” a name of which 
under the circumstances he was proud. He was not, however, 
opposed to meritorious appropriations. He advocated aid to the 
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University in a speech full of eloquence and wisdom. Being 
satiated with legislative life, he declined being a candidate for re- 
election. 

For thirteen years, 1885 to 1898, he served his county as com- 
missioner, and was a potent agent in straightening its finances, 
which had become in bad order. From this office he likewise 
voluntarily retired. He was also mayor of Madison sixteen years. 

At present he is president of the bank at Madison. He pro- 
tested against his election at first, saying that he had not made a 
study of banking. But the stockholders pressed him to accept. 
They urged that people who had money to deposit had unlimited 
confidence in his honesty, that his leadership was essential to the 
prosperity of the institution. Besides this office he cultivates a 
demesne of about twelve acres around his dwelling, while the 
residue of his extensive lands is in possession of tenants. 

Colonel Gallaway married in January, 1873, Mary Haviland 
Lawson, a lady of strong mind, excellent principles and a wise 
and devoted wife and mother. They have had four children, two 
dying in childhood (one when four years old), and the last, John 
Marion Gallaway, Jr., is a stalwart, six feet high, 210-pound 
man of twenty-five years. He studied law at the University of 
North Carolina, but is managing wisely his father’s extensive 
farming interests. 

The colonel says that his fondness for fun and a roving life 
might have been the ruin of him, if he had not been kept straight 
by the memory of his sainted mother and by the gracious influ- 
ences of his wife. His friends who know him well, while ad- 
mitting the potency of his female guidance in some degree, know 
that the strength of his principles, the soundness of his brain, his 
‘boundless energy and capacity of falling on his feet under all 
troubles would have infallibly made him an honorable, useful 
and distinguished man under all circumstances, 

Kemp P. Battle. 





EDWARD McKEE GOODWIN 


DWARD McKEE GOODWIN was born in 
s Wake County, near Raleigh, North Carolina, 
April 12, 1859. There appeared in October, 
j 1897, a supplement to the William and Mary 
P Collexe Quarterly Magazine of about two hun- 
NS dred pages, devoted exclusively to the “Good- 





piler of this number. He starts out by saying that “the Goodwins 
were among the first of the English-speaking people to come to 
America. The Goodwins have always been here, and it is still 
an open question whether the Goodwins or the Indians were the 
original inhabitants.” So many were they who came over from 
England that they completely upset the “three brother” theory. 
Their settlement was principally in Virginia. 

Mr. Goodwin’s grandfather, William Henry Goodwin, was born 
1765. His ancestors came from England to Jamestown, Virginia, 
early in the seventeenth century. His parents, Simeon Peace 
Goodwin and Adelia Yates, lived on a farm near Raleigh, and 
steady work was the order of the household; hence his habits of 
energy and industry. 

There were nine children (seven boys and two daughters), Mr. 
Goodwin being the sixth son. He and his younger brother, Doctor 
Andrew W. Goodwin, a prominent physician in Raleigh, have 
always been to each other an inspiration and support. On his 
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mother’s side Mr. Goodwin inherited missionary tendencies, for 
she was a kinswoman of Doctor Matthew T. Yates, the grand 
old missionary to China. 

Mr. Goodwin has been heard to say: “To the ambition of my 
mother and her influence over my early life 1 gratefully owe what- 
ever of success I may have had.” He also speaks of the influence 
of biographies of great men as an inspiration to his ambition. In 
1880 he joined the Tabernacle Baptist Church in Raleigh, and is 
a deacon in that denomination. Any appeal to Christian work 
always meets with his sympathetic support. 

In 1889 he was a delegate to the World’s Sunday-school Con- 
vention held in London, and during the same trip, by Governor 
Fowle’s appointment, he went as State Commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition. He is in politics a Democrat, and in fraternities an 
Ancient Free and Accepted Mason. 

His early boyhood came at a period just after the Civil War that 
afforded very limited school facilities. From the country public 
schools he went to Lovejoy Academy in Raleigh, and afterward 
attended that excellent school, the Raleigh Male Academy, under 
Messrs. Fray and Morson, to whom he is ever grateful for the 
encouragement and inspiration he received from these noble 
teachers, to whose high ideals and Christian examples he 
attributes a large influence upon his young manhood. From this 
school he entered the State Normal College of the University of 
Nashville, Tennessee, in 1882, and was graduated with honors 
in 1884, a licentiate of instruction and afterward received the 
degree of Master of Arts from the University of Nashville. 

Immediately upon graduation he was elected superintendent of 
the Kinston Graded School, serving this school one year, and 
resigned to become superintendent of the Greensboro Graded 
School, which he declined, that he might enter the chosen pro- 
fession of his life—that of teaching the deaf. He began this work 
in the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind in Raleigh. 
At the expiration of one year he resigned to accept a position in 
the Iowa School for the Deaf at Council Bluffs, where he remained 
two years; he then returned to his native State, and again taught in 
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Raleigh, with the one purpose of seeing North Carolina have a 
better school for her deaf children. After working untiringly for 
three years, he had the satisfaction of seeing the Legislature of 
1891 pass a law creating the North Carolina School for the Deaf 
and Dumb, and at the first meeting of the Board of Directors was 
elected advisory superintendent to the Board. 

It was he who drafted the first plans of the present buildings, 
and has been the leading spirit in the difficult work of building up 
this flourishing school. In 1894 he was elected superintendent, 
and opened the school in October of that year. 

He has taken an active part in all phases of the profession 
thinking no burden too heavy to be borne that might lead to the 
advancement of the deaf. Doctor Charles D. McIver says the 
following of Mr. Goodwin: 


“As a man, as a teacher, and as a public official, Superintendent E. McK. 
Goodwin measures up to a high standard. In all its history the State 
has not had a more faithful public servant. His complete knowledge of the 
details of the work he superintends is remarkable. His professional ability 
is recognized throughout the country, and under his inspiration and leader- 
ship there has been created and developed at Morganton a North Carolina 
institution that does efficient service for our people and brings glory to the 
State.” ' 


When it became my pleasure to write this sketch, I asked one of 
the directors of this school, who is an intimate friend of Mr. 
Goodwin, and has known him for many years, to add a few words; 
he says the following: 


“My acquaintance with E. McK. Goodwin began more than twenty years 
ago. It soon ripened into a friendship which has deepened as time has 
passed. He was then just from college, and had chosen teaching as his 
life work. I remember well his enthusiasm and his devotion to the cause 
of education. I remember well his contagious buoyancy of spirit, and his 
strong faith in the future of his State and in the approach of the advance 
guard of universal education. 

“His success as a teacher did not surprise me. His thorough scholar- 
ship, his intense enthusiasm in his work, his magnetic personality, all 
pointed unmistakably toward a successful career as a teacher. I do not 
think it a mere chance that led him to become a teacher of the deaf. I 
can understand that this unfortunate class of children appealed to one 
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of his temperament, to his intense sympathy. But I believe something 
more than mere human sympathy led him to take up a work which 
neither in its pecuniary aspect nor yet in its results from a human stand- 
point is very attractive in this utilitarian age. I believe it was a divine 
call, for teachers of children as well as teachers of men are called. His 
work as a teacher of the deaf was so successful that in the Summer of 
1891, when the school at Morganton was established, in accordance with 
legislative enactment, he was, without his own previous knowledge, chosen 
as advisory superintendent to help build and plan it. That school stands 
to-day as a monument to his untiring industry, abiding faith in his 
work, and splendid executive ability. In fifteen years’ time, on a hill on 
which had stood the virgin forest arose a school for the deaf so perfect in 
its equipment and appointments, so wise in its methods and management, 
and so thorough in its work as to attract the attention and win the applause 
of the whole country, and to place itself easily abreast of the best schools 
of its kind in the world. And this institution is his best monument. But 
as the most beautiful flowers bloom amid quiet retreats and away from 
beaten paths, so the sweetest virtues are those which develop and shed 
their fragrance in the circles of friendship and at home. Professor Good- 
win’s best friends are those who know him best. He is faithful and true 
to his friends, generous to a fault, and when he errs ‘he leans to virtue’s 
side.’ He hates hypocrisy as only those who are true hate it. 


“ ‘His strength is the strength of ten, 
Because his heart is pure.’ 


“He is always first and foremost in every good work in his community, 
a leader in his church, and easily a ‘member of the Pretorian guard of the 
State. ” 


A year ago (1905) the Board of Directors of the North Caro- 
lina school invited the National Convention of Instructors of the 
Deaf to hold their sessions in the institution at Morganton. So 
skillfully did Superintendent Goodwin manage the entertainment 
of this great convention, in which thirty-five States of the Union 
were represented and some of the Canadian provinces, that the 
highest praises were showered upon him not only from his own 
State, but from every other State. At the conclusion, the conven- 
tion most overwhelmingly elected Mr. Goodwin its vice-president. 
In other public offices he has rendered acceptable service. He 
was a member of the first Board of Directors of the State Normal 
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College at Greensboro, and is at present a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Baptist University for Women at Raleigh. 

In 1894 Mr. Goodwin was married to Miss Maude Fuller 
Broadaway, of Winston-Salem, North Carolina. This union has 
been blessed with five children—four lovely, bright little daughters 
and one son, who died in earliest infancy. Mrs. Goodwin was a 
member of the first graduating class of the State Normal College 
at Greensboro, and at the time of their marriage was a member 
of the Faculty of the college. 

It is the ambition of these Christian parents to surround these 
little ones with every influence of culture, religion, and patriotism 
and to leave nothing undone that will prepare them to fill with 
honor and fidelity whatever places they may occupy in future years. 

Laura A. Winston. 








ANDREW WATSON GOODWIN 


M HE career of Andrew Watson Goodwin, one of 
the leading and most successful physicians of 
the city of Raleigh, affords a fine illustration of 
one of the characteristic features of our Ameri- 
can life. It has often been noted that great 
LL intellectual powers frequently are developed 
among the country boys, whose parents have not been dis- 
tinguished by official position. Notable examples of this trite 
saying are Clay, “The mill boy of the Slashes”; Jackson, Lincoln, 
and Andrew Johnson, among the politicians; while hundreds of 
names, shining as brilliantly in the professions and in the various 
pursuits of civil life, bear equal testimony to the fact that the cot- 
tage and the farm are the nursery of men capable of achieving 
success in the fields of manly and intellectual endeavor. 

Doctor Goodwin was born near Raleigh, in Wake County, on 
September 15, 1863. His parents were Simeon P. Goodwin and 
Adelia Goodwin, the occupation of his father being that of a 
farmer. He was thus raised to work and early became familiar 
with work on a farm. His boyhood was coincident with the period 
when the public schools in the country were at their lowest ebb, 
but under the direction of his mother he not merely obtained the 
rudiments of an education, but the foundations of a moral and 
spiritual life were surely laid. 

In 1878, being then just fifteen vears of age, Doctor Goodwin 
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began to attend the public schools, and then was fortunately able 
to enter the Raleigh Male Academy, his mother having moved 
to the city. This academy was located on the square where the 
governor’s mansion now stands. It was originally founded by 
Doctor McPheeters early in the last century, and under fine in- 
structors it continued to be maintained until Doctor Goodwin’s 
boyhood. He was, however, among the last of the students at that 
ancient and famous institution, for about that time that public 
square was taken by the State for its present purposes, and the 
Raleigh Male Academy was conducted at a different site. Doctor 
Goodwin remained at this school until he was twenty years of age, 
taking special instruction under the accomplished principals, 
Professors Fray and Morson, after school hours, when the other 
boys were dismissed. 

Having the purpose to study medicine, and being now well pre- 
pared, he placed himself under the direction of Doctor W. I. Roys- 
ter, who as a preceptor deservedly enjoyed a fine reputation, for 
but few men surpass him in the art of interesting young students 
in the difficult paths of medical learning, rendering their studies 
easy and agreeable. For fifteen months Doctor Goodwin enjoyed 
the advantages of Doctor Royster’s direction in his studies, and 
then, in September, 1885, he entered Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, where he took the complete course in medicine and had 
the benefits of the Bellevue Hospital, fitting him more thoroughly 
for his professional work. His vacations at that time were not 
periods of recreation, for he continued to work and maintained 
his studies so that he might the earlier become complete master of 
his profession. 

After graduating in 1887, he returned home and stood the 
required examinations before the State Medical Board, and 
obtained his license to practise medicine. 

In. April, 1887, within a month after graduating, he was thus 
able to open his office, and locating in Raleigh, he at once engaged 
in active practice. 

To meet his expenses in securing a professional education, 
Doctor Goodwin had been compelled to borrow a considerable 
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amount of money, and the debt was onerous until he should dis- 
charge it. The first years of his career, when he was gradually 
recommending himself to the confidence of the community, were 
thus in some measure oppressive to him; but with fine spirit he 
pressed on to success, and by his attention and skill, no less than 
by his agreeable address, he won his way over all difficulties, 
and at length had the satisfaction of repaying all the advances 
that had been made for him. 

In the meantime, however, he was happily married, on June 29, 
1887, to Miss Love C. Haughton, who has borne him two chil- 
dren, one son and one daughter. 

Mrs. Goodwin was the daughter of Haywood Haughton, and 
Adlaide Hinton, his wife. This Miss Hinton was a daughter of 
Albert Hinton and Candace Hackney, his wife. Albert Hinton 
was the son of William Hinton and Candace Russer, his wife, of 
Virginia, who were thus the great-grandparents of Mrs. Goodwin. 

Six months after he began to practise, Doctor Goodwin’s repu- 
tation for skill in anatomy being acknowledged, he was elected to 
the Chair of Anatomy in the Leonard Medical School, Raleigh, 
and has occupied that position ever since; and his constant teach- 
ing and demonstration have been of use to him, as well as to 
others, in keeping him abreast with the profession. He has also 
been a consulting physician to the Leonard Medical Hospital, and 
has had charge of the Anatomical Department of that institution. 
Indeed he has been professor, lecturer and demonstrator also of 
the Autopsy Room. About that time he also became the proprietor 
of a drug store in the city of Raleigh, which, however, after a few 
years he discontinued. 

In the year 1900 he was elected visiting and consulting physician 
of St. Agnes Hospital, and lecturer on anatomy and surgical 
anatomy to the Training School for Nurses at that hospital, and 
two years later he became physician in chief of that institution. 
In the same year, 1902, on the establishment at Raleigh of the 
Medical University of North Carolina, a branch of the University 
of the State of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, he was elected 
a Professor of Dermatology and Physical Diagnosis in that insti- 
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tution. In addition to this work, Doctor Goodwin has rendered 
much service at the Rex Hospital, at Raleigh. He has also served 
as secretary and treasurer, and as president of the Raleigh 
Academy of Medicine, of which he has been a member since 
May, 1887. He is a member of the Wake County Medical Soci- 
ety, of the Medical Society of North Carolina and of the American 
Medical Association. But outside of his professional societies, 
Doctor Goodwin has not united himself with other fraternities, 
except alone the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of which 
he is an active and zealous member. Doctor Goodwin, blessed 
with unusual vigor and energy, has sought to bring to the aid of 
his professional work every auxiliary that promises to be useful. 
In particular has he availed himself of the advantages of X-ray 
work. In this department he has for four years done much special 
work. Applying himself with fine intelligence, he has realized the 
benefit it has been to him both therapeutically and in the matter 
of diagnosis. It has aided him in making special diagnosis as well 
as in locating foreign bodies. Indeed, it has secured greater cor- 
rectness in diagnosing cases, while in that branch of the practice 
he has long enjoyed an enviable reputation and been distinguished 
among the eminent practitioners of the capital. In the sick room 
Doctor Goodwin at once wins the entire regard and confidence of 
his patients, and no physician has a stronger hold than he on those 
whom he has served, and his practice is understood to be much 
the largest and by far the most remunerative of any enjoyed by his 
professional brethren of the city. There is one saying about 
Doctor Goodwin that will bear repeating. It is that he must sleep 
with the telephone at his ear, so quickly does he respond to any 
call at night—as well as during the day. And it has been 
remarked that his promptitude and alacrity are manifested in giv- 
ing attention to the poor and humble equally with the rich. He is 
thus animated by a spirit of benevolence and a purpose to perform 
his professional duty. Deeply imbued with a spirit of progress 
and ever anxious to advance the substantial interests of the com- 
munity where he resides Doctor Goodwin has been an active mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce at Raleigh ; and it may be noted 
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in passing that he has set an example for others to follow in erect- 
ing an elegant and commodious residence on Hillsboro Street, 
which is one of the most attractive homes in the city, famed for 
its fine residences. 

While never seeking any political advantage or party prefer- 
ment, Doctor Goodwin has always been affiliated with the Demo- 
cratic Party, and has manifested a personal interest in its success. 
He is a member of the Baptist Church, and has been connected 
with that Church at Raleigh ever since 1883. Outside of his 
professional works, books bearing on his vocation in life, Doctor 
Goodwin has found recreation and satisfaction in reading standard 
authors on miscellaneous subjects, not confining himself to any 
particular department of literature. 

He feels grateful to his teachers, Professors Fray and Morson, 
and to his medical preceptor, Doctor Royster, for their advice 
to him in his early years, when his character and habits were being 
formed, and attributes to them and to his brother, Professor E. 
McK. Goodwin, the particular influences that have led to his 
success in life. But he has always been so successful in his under- 
takings, has performed so admirably the various duties that have 
fallen to his lot in life, that his success is really to be attributed 
to his own persistent labor and high capabilities. He has been 
particularly distinguished for his promptness, accuracy, and will- 
ingness to lend a helping hand to others. Besides this, he has been 
gifted with remarkable good health; for during a period of nine- 
teen years he has lost but eleven days from sickness. 

The criterion of success in professional life is not merely the 
enjoyment of a high reputation among co-laborers, but the con- 
fidence and good opinion of the community, together with those 
substantial rewards which constitute the prizes that men contend 
for; and while in all these respects Doctor Goodwin’s career has 
been notably successful, yet in particulars is it understood that 
his practice has been unusually lucrative, yielding him a very 
handsome income. 

S. A. Ashe. 








WILLIAM GRIMES 
NM GRICULTURE was for two hundred years 





almost the exclusive occupation of the people 
of North Carolina. It engaged the best thought 
of the most accomplished gentlemen of the 
oe 4/ State. It was the nursery of the statesmen and 
we, WX scholars who have adorned the annals of our 
people. It bred men of education and of culture, reared in wealth 
inherited through several generations and associated with that 
spirit of independence and self-reliance, a consciousness of power, 
that is the foundation of lofty and noble characteristics. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to find elsewhere a class of citizens similar 
to the planters of the Old South,—men of high intelligence and 
capacity, accustomed to affluence, trained in thought and energy, 
wisely applying themselves to the betterment of their possessions, 
and masters of the varied details of their affairs; in some respects 
men of leisure, but always men of business. 

Of that class was William Grimes, a planter of Pitt County and 
long a resident of the capital of the State, where he ranked with 
the foremost of its citizens. i 

The Grimes family came to North Carolina from Norfolk 
County, Virginia, where, in the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, William Grimes and Anne, his wife, resided. One of their 
sons, Demsie Grimes, on June 24, 1760, married Penelope Coffield, 
of Bertie County, North Carolina, and about that time removed 
to this province. Two years later, in 1762, he purchased lands and 
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made his home on the south side of Fishing Creek, in Edgecombe. 
His worth as a man and citizen was at once recognized by the pro- 
vincial authorities, and at a meeting of the Council, January 1, 
1763, Governor Dobbs recommended him as one of the justices 
for holding the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for Edge- 
combe County, and he was commissioned accordingly. Later he 
purchased a fine plantation in Pitt, which he called “Avon,” and 
there he made his residence, and prospered greatly in his new home. 

When the ominous rumbling of approaching trouble with the 
mother country disturbed the quietude of the peaceful people, 
Pitt County was quick to manifest her patriotism. The port of 
Boston was closed in the Spring of 1774, and, the entire business 
of that town being arrested, it was feared that the laboring element 
of her population would be in distress for want of provisions. In 
July a meeting was held at Wilmington, over which William 
Hooper presided, and the people declared “the cause of Boston 
the cause of all,” sent forward a shipload of provisions, and 
called on the people of other counties to join in this work, and also 
to unite in electing delegates to a revolutionary body, which is 
known to history as the First Provincial Congress. Pitt County, 
under the influence of such men as Demsie Grimes, at once 
responded, and provisions were collected and sent to New-Bern 
for the Boston sufferers, and delegates were elected to the Con- 
gress. Indeed, Pitt County was forward in all patriotic move- 
ments. In the following June, it being desirable to enlarge the 
Committee of Safety, the freeholders of Pitt met at Martinboro 
and greatly increased this committee, electing, among others, 
Demsie Grimes; and on July 1, 1775, the inhabitants of Pitt 
County entered into an association, binding themselves “under all 
the ties of religion, honor, and regard for posterity, to oppose the 
arbitrary and illegal acts of the British Parliament”; and the next 
month they declared “that we do solemnly and sincerely promise 
and engage, under the sanction of virtue, honor, and the sacred 
love of liberty and our country, to maintain and support all the 
resolves of the Continental and Provincial Congresses to the 
utmost of our prayers and abilities.” Of these patriotic actions 
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Demsie Grimes was a warm supporter; he was a signer of the 
“Declaration of Rights” of that period, and throughout the Revo- 
lution, and until independence had been gloriously gained, he was 
an ardent factor in the struggle. 

Demsie’s marriage was blessed with children. His eldest son, 
William, at a very early age, animated by a warm spirit of patriot- 
ism, became a Continental soldier. From the Roster of Dixon’s 
company, Tenth Regiment of Continentals, published in the six- 
teenth volume of the Colonial Records, it appears that this son, 
William Grimes, was mustered in as a private of that company in 
November, 1779. The record of his birth is that he was born at 
“Avon” plantation on March 29, 1766; from this it would appear 
that he entered on the life of a soldier when only thirteen years of 
age. From the army accounts, settled by the commissioners at 
Halifax and at Warrenton after the war, it also appears that 
claims were allowed him for service as a Revolutionary soldier. 
William Grimes, like Demsie, his father, was a planter ; and some 
years after peace was established, he was happily united in mar- 
riage to Ann Bryan, a daughter of Colonel Joseph Bryan, of 
Craven County, and Sarah Maule, his wife. Sarah Maule was a 
daughter of Doctor Patrick Maule, a gentleman of culture, who 
was educated in England for the profession of medicine, and 
settled at Bath. He was a trustee of the first public library 
founded in North Carolina. In 1681 a large plantation had been 
laid off on the Pamlico for Seth Sothel, and a community sprang 
up in that neighborhood called Pampticough, which, in 1704, was 
incorporated at the town of Bath, and this library was established 
there. Doctor Maule married Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, a daughter 
of John Porter, who figured largely in the affairs of the colony 
before and during the period known as the Cary Rebellion. 

The years of 1793-94 saw the only public service that William 
Grimes rendered. He then represented Pitt County in the House 
of Commons. 

In 1790 there was a meeting of the Episcopal clergy and laity 
held at Tarboro, and a convention was called by that meeting for 
October, 1791, but it was not held. There was a convention, how- 
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ever, held on November 21, 1793, which called a convention that 
met in Tarboro in May, 1794. At that meeting Reverend Charles 
Pettigrew was appointed a bishop-elect ; and a constitution of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in North Carolina was adopted. 
This constitution was signed by William Grimes, as a member of 
the convention ; and he also signed the testimonial of the election 
of Reverend Charles Pettigrew, and the address asking his conse- 
cration. That first movement toward the rehabilitation of the 
Episcopal Church in North Carolina, however, bore no fruitage, 
and it was twenty years before another convention was held. 
William Grimes died in October, 1797. 

Of the marriage of William Grimes and Anne Bryan were 
born six children, only two of whom, Bryan, the third child, and 
Sarah, the fourth, who married General John O’Kelly Williams, 
of Beaufort County, lived to maturity. Bryan Grimes was born 
July 13, 1793, and was, therefore, only four years old when his 
father died; but his mother—who survived his father thirty-one 
years, dying in 1828,—was fortunate in the management of her 
affairs and careful in the education of her children. She gave to 
her son the best education that the State afforded. Bryan was 
educated at the University of North Carolina and became a man 
of large means, distinguished for his philanthropic spirit, great 
determination, and lofty character. He ranked with the very best 
of the cultivated men of wealth in that part of North Carolina. 
He married, on August 18, 1815, Nancy Grist, daughter of Gen- 
eral Richard Grist, of Washington County, Georgia, and Ann 
Zilpha Bryan, his wife. By this marriage he had three children 
who attained maturity: Susan, who became the wife of Doctor 
J. G. B. Myers; William, the subject of this sketch, and General 
Bryan Grimes, whose career is likewise portrayed in this work. 
After her death, Mr. Grimes married Lucy Olivia Blount, by 
whom he had four children attaining maturity : Captain John Gray 
Blount Grimes, of Raleigh; Mary Blount, who married Pulaski 
Cowper; Ann, who married Doctor John Stickney, of Alabama, 
and Olivia, who died unmarried. 

While Mr. Grimes led the life of a planter at Grimesland, he 
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had a Summer home in the city of Raleigh—which, in a succeed- 
ing generation, became the Roman Catholic chapel, situated on 
the corner of Hillsboro and McDowell streets—and here he enter- 
tained his friends, dispensed a fine hospitality and afforded his 
children the benefits of association with the cultivated families 
of the capital city. He died in 1860, and was buried, as were his 
father, William, and his grandfather, Demsie, before him, in the 
family burying ground on Avon Plantation. 

William Grimes, oldest son of Bryan Grimes and Nancy Grist, 
his wife, and the subject of this memoir, was born at Grimesland, 
in Pitt County, May 19, 1823. He matriculated at the University 
of North Carolina in 1840, and afterward entered Princeton Col- 
lege, New Jersey, from which institution he was graduated, in 
1844, in the class with the late Doctor Thomas D. Hogg and 
Major Gulick, of North Carolina, and Senator Colquitt, of 
Georgia. 

After his graduation his father gave him the plantation known 
as “Yankee Hall,” just across the Tar River from the old home- 
stead of “Avon.” Here he began life as a planter, and found 
congenial occupation in caring for his estate. On the death of his 
father he inherited “Avon,” and his agricultural interests became 
still more extensive. Jn 1851 he was happily married to Miss 
Elizabeth Hanrahan, daughter of Thomas Hanrahan, of Green- 
ville, North Carolina, and their union was blessed by an interesting 
family of children. 

For some time he continued the custom of his father and, while 
residing on his plantation, spent his summers in Raleigh; but 
finally, in 1860, he moved his residence permanently to Raleigh, 
and while continuing his planting operations in Pitt, acquired 
large holdings of real estate in that city and vicinity. In his early 
manhood he was thrown from a spirited horse, which accident 
unfortunately resulted in a decided deafness, that materially 
affected the course of his life. When the sectional troubles came 
on in 1861, and his friends and the companions of his youth were 
going forth with high hopes and enthusiasm to battle for their 
convictions of right, he was constrained to remain at home, serv- 
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ing the cause only with his means and influence as best he could. 
Thus debarred from a military career, and having no disposition 
for political life, Mr. Grimes devoted himself to his domestic 
concerns, and with a heart full of kindness and tenderness, of 
liberality and charity, enjoyed the blessings of a happy home. 

Always a ready helper of those in need, he believed character 
and education to be paramount in life, and he showed his faith 
by his works—in the unostentatious assistance he gave to many 
seeking an education and in the example of his own life of blame- 
less character, strength of purpose, integrity, and honor. 

As throwing a sidelight on this phase of his character, it may 
be mentioned that after his death a letter was received by his 
family from an unknown young man in another State informing 
them that he had sent money to Major Robert Bingham in pay- 
ment of a sum advanced by Mr. Grimes for his education. Noth- 
ing had been known of this transaction, but a letter was received 
from Major Bingham confirming the statement and transmitting 
the remittance. A similar incident is recalled. Soon after the war 
the title to certain landed property of some friends of his wife 
passed by force of circumstances to him, but he preferred not to 
dispossess them of its revenues, and allowed them to continue in 
practical possession of the same, free of all costs, as long as they 
lived. But Mr. Grimes, naturally reticent, was constitutionally 
averse to having any of his charities known or spoken about. 
Ostentation and display were foreign to his habits, and in matters 
of kindness or charity he held them as despicable. 

During the war Mr. Grimes continued to prosecute his agricul- 
tural operations, and made large crops on his Pitt County farms. 
That part of North Carolina became important as the granary for 
furnishing supplies to Lee’s army, as well as for the State authori- 
ties, who collected there provisions for the needy families of the 
interior. Indeed, when it was invaded by the Federal forces parti- 
cular efforts were made by both the Confederate and State au- 
thorities to drive the Federal invaders back and hold possession of 
it. Mr. Grimes also cultivated cotton, and on one occasion, when 
the Federal gunboats were making their way up Tar River, he 
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had some $25,000 or $30,000 worth of cotton stored on his river 
farms. which he in person fired, and thus destroyed, rather than 
take the risk of suffering it to fall into the hands of the enemy. 
All during the war his actions were similar in sacrifice and pa- 
triotism. 

While, as has been said, he did not seek the notoriety of public 
employment, he was a man of strong will and decided convictions, 
yet “withal so gentle was he, and so courteous in his manners, and 
so kindly in his disposition, and so considerate of the feelings of 
others, that instead of giving offense he made friends with all 
with whom he came in contact.” Although possessed of great 
wealth, it was not his wealth, but such qualities and characteris- 
tics as these, that gave him the hold he had upon the respect and 
affections of the people of his community. His life was such that 
his death was greatly mourned, and was the occasion of apprecia- 
tive notices by all the papers of the city of Raleigh. On that occa- 
sion the writer, then editor of the News and Observer, said of him: 

“Unlike many men of means, he invested his capital in this State, and 
thus contributed to its prosperity. While he was a man of fine intelli- 
gence, sound judgment, and large information, he never sought public 
place, and lived a life of comparative retirement, though it was his 
pleasure and frequent practice to dispense liberal and elegant hospitality. 
Courteous to all and affable with his acquaintances, just in all his dealings, 
kind to all who sought his help, and high-toned and honorable at all 
times, he was an exemplar whom others may well strive to follow, and 
in his death this community suffers a great loss. In his relations of 
husband, father, brother, and friend, he was eminently gentle, kind, and 
affectionate.” 


Mr. Grimes died in the city of Raleigh, after a few days’ illness, 
on October 30, 1884—‘‘an honest man, the noblest work of God.” 
His widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Grimes, and five children still survive, 
their oldest son having died in early childhood. Mrs. Grimes yet 
resides at their old home in Raleigh. The surviving children are 
Nancy, now Mrs. F. J. Haywood, of Raleigh; Elizabeth (Bessie) 
Hanrahan, now Mrs. F. B. Dancy, of Atlanta, Georgia; William 
Bryan; Walter Hanrahan, and Nella, now Mrs. John Ward, all 
of Raleigh. S. A. Ashe. 
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SNE of the most renowned officers serving with 
General Lee in the Army of Northern Virginia 
was General Bryan Grimes, who commanded in 
the last conflict between the contending armies 
on the field of Appomattox. His ancestor, 
; William Grimes, resided in Norfolk County, 
TTA “which had long been the home of the family. About 
1760 Demsie Grimes, a son of William, came to North Carolina, 
and on June 24th in that year married Penelope Cofheld, of Bertie 
County, a lady of education and property, and made his home on 
Fishing Creek, in Edgecombe County. In 1763 he was appointed 
by Governor Dobbs a justice of the peace for Edgecombe County, 
but later he moved to Pitt County and purchased several farms 
on Tar River, which he combined into a large plantation, called 
Avon, which remained in the possession of his descendants, and 
has ever been esteemed one of the most valuable estates in eastern 
Carolina. He was chosen by the freeholders of Pitt County as one 
of the Committee of Safety, and was one of the signers of the 
Pitt County Resolutions and Declaration of Rights on July 1, 
1775. His only son, William Grimes, was born March 29, 1766, 
and married, on January 21, 1790, Ann Bryan, a daughter of 
Colonel Joseph Bryan, of Craven County. Her mother was Sarah 
Maule, a daughter of Doctor Patrick Maule by his wife, Elizabeth 
Porter, who was a daughter of John and Mary Porter and a sister 
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of John Porter, who married Sarah Lillington. Doctor Maule 
was a gentleman of fine culture and large property, his residence 
being at Maule’s Point, below the town of Washington. 

In 1786 William Grimes purchased several farms on Tar River 
a few miles below Avon, which he consolidated into a fine plan- 
tation named by him Grimesland. At the age of twenty-one he 
was tax receiver for Pitt County, and he represented that county 
on several occasions in the House of Commons. He was a vestry- 
man of the Episcopal Church, of which his family on both sides 
were members, and was one of the two delegates from Pitt County 
to the General Convention at Tarboro in May, 1794. He died at 
the early age of thirty-one years, leaving one son and several 
daughters, the son, Bryan Grimes, being born July 13, 1793. 

Bryan Grimes married first his cousin, NancysGrist, a daughter 
of General Richard Grist, who moved from North Carolina and 
settled in Washington County, Georgia, and secondly he married 
Lucy Olivia Blount, a daughter of John Gray Blount, and he 
left three sons and several daughters, the subject of this sketch 
being a son by his first marriage. Mr. Grimes was educated 
at the University of North Carolina, and was much esteemed 
at college, and was known throughout life as a man of uncom- 
promising integrity and lofty character. Of great wealth, pos- 
sessed of large estates and hundreds of slaves, he had an imperious 
will and could ill brook opposition; but he was known for the 
largeness of his sympathies and unstinted generosity. He did not 
enter public life, but was a follower of Henry Clay, and thor- 
oughly detested the Jacksonian Democracy, to which but few of 
the gentlemen in eastern Carolina adhered. 

His son, Bryan Grimes, the subject of this sketch, was born 
November 2, 1828, at Grimesland. His early education was 
obtained at a school in Nash County and at the academy at Wash- 
ington, and then he became a pupil of William Bingham the elder. 
at his famous school at Hillsboro, and from there he entered 
the University. 

At Bingham’s he was a close friend and schoolmate of John- 
ston Pettigrew, and at the University he succeeded Pettigrew as a 
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leader of the “South Building Party,” and their friendship con- 
tinued through life. 

While at the University the fine traits of character that dis- 
tinguished General Grimes in after life were manifest. He was 
the soul of truth and honor, and was fearless of danger and in- 
tolerant of wrong. When a boy, his friend, Daniel G. Fowle, who 
was younger than himself, was engaged in a fight with a boy 
larger than either Grimes or Fowle, and Fowle was getting the 
worst of it. Grimes came forward and said to Fowle: ‘Stand 
aside. This fellow is a bully, but I am nearer his size; let me 
make the fight for you.” Such was the spirit that General Grimes 
displayed at Seven Pines and at Chancellorsville when he asked 
to be allowed to make a charge when another had failed, and 
such the spirit that animated him at South Mountain when he 
said to General Garland: “Get back, General Garland; you are 
too much exposed; I’ll lead the brigade.” General Garland 
turned away, and immediately received a minie-ball that passed 
through his body. When hit Garland exclaimed, “Tell Colonel 
MacRae I am killed.” And so likewise was it at the last at Appo- 
mattox, when the other generals hesitated about making the battle, 
he offered himself to do it, and was given the command. 

Graduating in June, 1848, a year later his father gave him 
the plantation known as Grimesland, with a sufficient number of 
negroes to cultivate it, which yielded a handsome income, and 
the care of this fine estate afforded him ample occupation. On 
April 9, 1851, he married Miss Elizabeth Hilliard Davis, a 
daughter of Doctor Thomas Davis, of Franklin County, by whom 
he had one daughter, who subsequently became the wife of 
Samuel F. Mordecai, Esq., of Raleigh, North Carolina. Mrs. 
Grimes died in 1857, and six years later, on September 15, 1863, 
he was again married to Miss Charlotte Emily Bryan, a daughter 
of Honorable John H. Bryan, by whom he had eight chil- 
dren. 

Like his father, General Grimes had no desire for public posi- 
tion, but was content to be a cultivated gentleman, managing his 
large estate and achieving the substantial rewards of eminent suc- 
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cess as an agriculturist. In 1860, being then thirty-one years of 
age, he traveled in Europe, but returned home toward the close 
of the year, soon after the Presidential election. The agitation 
incident to that momentous crisis interested him greatly and 
aroused his spirit as a Southern man. 

In February the question was submitted to the people of North 
Carolina whether or not they would call a convention, and dele- 
gates were at the same time elected to attend in case the conven- 
tion should be held. General Grimes was nominated to represent 
Pitt County in that convention, and was elected, but the con- 
vention was not called by the people. In that campaign General 
Grimes made his first appearance before the public. In declaring 
his sentiments he said: 


“No man more ardently desires the preservation and perpetuation of 
this Union than myself, but I ask for the Constitution at the same time. 
I wish for the Union as it was formed by our forefathers and handed 
down by them to us; but I ask for us no Union when we cannot have 
our Constitutional rights at the same time. A fanatical spirit hostile 
to the institutions of the South pervades the whole Northern population ; 
their newspapers are burdened with it, and in fact it pervades their 
entire literature. You have it in their prayer-meetings and taught in their 
Sunday-schools, and it is preached from the pulpit. The same spirit has 
entered the church and caused a division there. Corrupt politicians and 
fanatical preachers have united in an unholy alliance, and the control 
of Northern State Legislatures has passed into their hands and has been 
evidenced by bitter hostility to our institutions. This fanatical spirit 
is steadily increasing, and erelong the power of the Federal Government 
will come under their control. With a President committed to their 
fanatical views, a judiciary and both Houses of Congress of their own 
selection, what can the South do to defend her right when she is thus tied 
hand and foot! In the first place, let us demand and insist upon a final 
and just settlement of this bone of contention, or upon a final and eternal 
separation between the North and the South. While preferring a final 
settlement of this great question and Union forever, I am willing to meet 
the consequences if forced upon me. Our cause is just; for it I will fight, 
even for it I am willing to die.” 


Two months later, when the bombardment of Fort Sumter 
began, he hastened to Charleston to witness it, and then visited 
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Pensacola, which was threatened with attack, and went to New 
Orleans, returning home in May to find that in his absence a 
State convention had been called, and he had been put forward 
by his friends to represent his county in it. He was elected 
without opposition, and took his stand with the ultra-secessionists 
of that body, and was active in promoting the war measures for 
the support of the army then being raised. On the formation 
of the ten regiments of State troops in May he was appointed 
by Governor Ellis major of the Fourth Regiment, then being 
organized at Garysburg, and he resigned from the convention to 
take that place. The colonel was George B. Anderson, a graduate 
of West Point and a fine officer. On July 20th the regiment was 
ordered to Virginia, and during the Summer and Winter was 
stationed at Manassas, where, Colonel Anderson being in com- 
mand of the post, Major Grimes was for much of that period in 
charge of the regiment. 

On April 8th the regiment was ordered to Yorktown, and 
Colonel Anderson being promoted to brigadier-general on 
May Ist, Major Grimes was promoted to be lieutenant-colonel. 
He distinguished himself for his gallantry before Yorktown and 
at the battle of Williamsburgh, and at Seven Pines, on May 31st, 
the regiment began its fine record as one of the best fighting 
regiments of the army. Lieutenant-Colonel Grimes led it into 
that battle with 25 officers and 520 non-commissioned officers and 
privates, and out of that number every officer was killed or dis- 
abled but himself, and 462 men were either killed or wounded. 
In attacking the enemy’s fortifications, his horse’s head was 
blown off by a cannon-ball, and the horse fell so suddenly as to 
catch Colonel Grimes under him. Seeing his men begin to waver, 
while still pinned to the ground by the dead horse, he raised 
his sword and shouted, “Forward! forward!” whereupon some 
of his men came to his assistance, and on being freed, he sprang 
to his feet seized the flag that was on the ground, the color- 
bearer and all the color guards having been killed or disabled, and 
rushing forward, he called upon his men to charge; and reani- 
mated by him, they rushed forward and captured the fortifications. 
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At Mechanicsville, although his regiment was reduced to a 
mere handful, it again rendered efficient service, and Colonel 
Grimes had another horse killed under him. About the middle 
of July he fell a victim to typhoid fever, but recovered in time 
to participate in the Maryland campaign. When crossing the 
Potomac, on September 5th, he received a severe injury on the 
leg by the kick of a horse, which incapacitated him for several 
days from either walking or riding on horseback ; but at the battle 
of Boonsboro, of September 14th, although unfit for duty, he 
had himself lifted to his horse, and again acted with conspicuous 
courage, and had another horse killed under him. His injury 
incapacitated him from further service until November, when 
he was assigned temporarily to the command of General Ander- 
son’s brigade, that officer having been mortally wounded at 
Sharpsburg. 

He commanded the brigade at Fredericksburg with much skill, 
and remained in command until February, when he was relieved 
by General Ramseur. At Chancellorsville, on May 1, 1863, his 
regiment and one from Mississippi were detailed to feel the 
enemy under the immediate direction of General Jackson, and 
on the next day his regiment took an active part in routing Siegel’s 
corps. On the third day he led his regiment over some troops 
that were backward, and, with other regiments of Ramseur’s 
brigade, captured the enemy’s works. In this charge the other 
regiments of the brigade stopped to fire, but Colonel Grimes 
directed his regiment not to fire. Its forward movement was 
therefore not interrupted, and it reached the Federal fortifications 
in advance of the other regiments, and captured them and bayon- 
etted the Federal soldiers, his regiment not firing a gun. This 
was one of the few times during the war when the opposing troops 
actually fought with bayonets, and when an inferior force, in 
broad daylight, without firing a gun, captured breastworks held 
by superior numbers at the point of a bayonet. In this charge 
Colonel Grimes’s sword was severed by a ball and his clothing 
perforated in many places, and a ball was imbedded in his sword 
belt and scabbard, and he received a severe contusion on the foot. 
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The regiment, out of 327 carried into action, lost 46 killed and 
157 wounded. 

In the Pennsylvania campaign, Colonel Grimes and his regiment 
were with the advance, and went on picket duty only eight miles 
from Harrisburg. In the first two day’s battle, at Gettysburg, he 
and his regiment were the first to enter that town, and he drove the 
enemy through Gettysburg to the heights beyond, capturing more 
prisoners than there were men in his command. 

After the return of the army to Virginia from that unsuccessful 
campaign, the faction in North Carolina who were finding fault 
with the course of the Confederate Government became so inflam- 
matory in their course that the soldiers of North Carolina in Lee’s 
army thought it their duty to attempt to check the movement. In 
every regiment meetings were held in which delegates were 
appointed to attend a general convention at Orange Court-House 
on August 12th, and a committee composed of Colonels Thomas 
M. Garret, Bryan Grimes, John D. Barry, Samuel P. Hill, H. C. 
Jones, and Captain Seaton Gales and Surgeon J. G. Hardy were 
appointed to prepare an address to the people of North Carolina. 
In this address, which was signed by Colonel Grimes, there was 
a candid statement of the facts of the case, and an appeal made 
to the people to unite in a public denunciation of the sentiments 
and designs of the faction. 

This address was long and forceful at every point. It spoke of 
the faction as “daily growing bolder in the expression of treason- 
able and mischievous sentiments,” and if persisted in, it would 
lead to “civil war.” 

Referring to the allegation that North Carolina soldiers do not 
procure a fair share of military honors in the shape of promotions, 
the committee said: “The complaint of injustice to North Caro- 
lina officers we are not inclined to discuss, lest we render ourselves 
obnoxious to the censure of claiming more for them than is 
awarded by the impartial judgment of others.” They continued : 
“Tf errors in the conduct of our affairs have been committed. let 
us brush them from our memory or throw over them the mantle 
of charity. Let the disgusting bickerings of partizans and poli- 
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ticians be once more banished from the arena. Let us in the 
midst of the fearful dangers that surround us renew our pledge 
of devotion to the cause of the country and light upon her altars 
eternal blazing fires.” This conservative and powerful presenta- 
tion of the Confederate cause was not without avail. Although 
it did not quiet the faction, this address probably exerted a power- 
ful influence in changing the action of some of the leading men 
of the State who were giving countenance to the faction at that 
time, and who subsequently became good Confederates again.. 
After that the factionists, who were in the majority in the Legis- 
lature, adopted some resolutions declaring that they proposed 
to support and adhere to the cause of Southern independence. 
Thus it was that Colonel Grimes was instrumental not merely in 
gaining glory for the State on the battlefield, and serving the 
cause of the South at the front, but by his wisdom, prudence, and 
candor he exerted a most happy and beneficial influence in arrest- 
ing the progress of disloyal sentiments at home, and securing 
renewed efforts to maintain Confederate armies in the field. 

In October he was urged to become a candidate for Congress, 
and although he at first acceded to the request of his friends, he 
eventually declined, and in a letter expressed his preference to 
remain in the field until peace and independence were secured. It 
was about that time that General Ramseur being at home on 
furlough, Colonel Grimes was again in command of the brigade. 
On May 5, 1864, began the battle of the Wilderness, and for a 
month Colonel Grimes was actively engaged every day in the 
front of the enemy. His services were especially conspicuous on 
May 12th and 19th. On the morning of the 12th the enemy made 
a furious assault upon General Edward Johnston’s line, half a mile 
to the right of Ramseur’s position, breaking the line and capturing 
many men. The fate of the army was at stake. Ramseur with 
his brigade led the charge, and in the face of a most murderous 
fire drove back the foe and restored the broken line. General 
Ramseur himself was wounded, and was not able to keep up with 
the advance. At a critical juncture Colonel Grimes, seeing the 
need for prompt action, assumed command and ordered a second 
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charge, leading it himself, and he recovered the entire works and 
all the guns, capturing many prisoners and killing more of the 
enemy than the brigade itself numbered. General Lee himself 
rode down in person, thanked the brigade for its gallantry, telling 
them that they deserved the thanks of the country, and that they 
had saved his army. General Daniel having been mortally 
wounded, on May 12th Colonel Grimes was placed in command 
of that brigade, and soon afterward received his commission of 
brigadier-general. On May igth he led his brigade on a flank 
movement toward the rear of Grant’s army, which brought on a 
heavy engagement in the open field, without breastworks on either 
side, and both sides displaying the most undaunted courage. As 
soon as that battle was over General Rodes approached him, and 
shaking him by the hand, said: “You have saved Ewell’s corps, 
and shall be promoted, and your commission shall date from this 
day,” and on June oth he received the commission, dated May roth. 
Taking charge of Daniel’s brigade, he continued in Rodes’s 
division, and about the middle of June this division and all of 
Ewell’s corps began its famous movement in the valley, which 
ended with flaunting their blood-stained banners in sight of the 
very dome of the Federal Capitol. In the battle of Winchester, 
on September 29th, General Grimes again greatly distinguished 
himself, his escape being indeed marvelous. He was in the thick- 
est of the fight, his horse shot under him, and nearly every member 
of his staff severely wounded. A month later, on October roth, 
at Cedar Creek, Early’s army was again defeated by overwhelm- 
ing numbers. General Grimes made desperate efforts to stem 
the tide, exposing himself with utter indifference to danger in his 
efforts to rally the troops, and having two horses shot under him. 
Here Ramseur, who had succeeded Rodes, was mortally wounded, 
and General Grimes succeeded to the command of the division, 
receiving his commission as major-general the following Feb- 
tuary. The division was composed of four brigades, two from 
North Carolina, one from Alabama, and one from Georgia. The 
two North Carolina brigades were the ones formerly commanded 
by Colonel Grimes: one of them, the Anderson-Ramseur brigade, 
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was later commanded by General Cox. The division having been 
somewhat disorganized by its recent defeats, General Grimes set 
himself at once to work to restore its former efficiency, which 
he did most effectively, and with such good result that on Novem- 
ber 22d it routed 4000 of Sheridan’s formidable cavalry. 

Being ordered to rejoin General Lee, General Grimes with his 
“division went into Winter quarters about three miles from Peters- 
burg the week before Christmas, and on February 15th it en- 
camped about twelve miles from Petersburg, protecting Lee’s right 
wing, where it remained until the middle of March, when it was 
assigned to the trenches in front of Petersburg. The line where it 
was posted extended from near the crater on the left to beyond 
Battery 45 on the right, a distance of at least three and one-half 
miles. To hold this long line, General Grimes had only about 
2000 men, one-third of whom were constantly on picket duty. On 
March 25th General Lee determined to make a great effort to 
break through Grant’s army. At one point near Hare’s Hill the 
two armies lay only about 100 yards apart, and General Lee 
decided to make a sudden sortie and capture the enemy’s line. 
Just before daybreak the sharpshooters of Grimes’s division, about 
300 men with unloaded muskets and in profound silence leaped 
over their breastworks, and dashing across the open space, sur- 
prised and captured the enemy’s pickets before they could give 
the alarm, and mounted their breastworks and were upon the 
enemy before they could realize the situation. A brigadier-general 
and 500 men were sent in as prisoners, and Grimes’s division, fol- 
lowing the sharpshooters, occupied the enemy’s works. Other 
troops, among whom were Ransom’s and Lewis’s North Carolina 
brigades, had at the same time captured other portions of the 
enemy’s works. But the expected reinforcements, Pickett’s 
division, failed to come to their support; and the enemy, soon 
collecting a force ten times as large as ours, eventually drove them 
back after a most stubborn fight of two hours. Again, on April 
Ist, General Grimes and his division, and especially his old 
brigade, fought with great desperation, but orders were then given 
to withdraw from Petersburg. On the 6th, Grimes’s division was 
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covering Lee’s retreat, and made a determined stand at Sailor’s 
Creek, and held the enemy in check until both flanks of the 
division were turned by superior numbers. General Grimes 
remained with his men until all had passed the creek and the 
bridge was destroyed ; and then, plunging his horse into the water, 
himself crossed over under a perfect storm of bullets and made 
his escape. And on the next morning he made a most brilliant 
charge, recapturing the line from which General Mahone’s 
division had just been driven. General Lee himself was near and 
saw this charge, and at once sent for General Grimes, and in 
person thanked him for the service rendered by him and his 
division. 

About nine o’clock on the evening of April 8th heavy firing 
was heard at the front, and the men were ordered forward, and 
marched most of the night, passing through the town of Appo- 
mattox Court-House before daybreak Sunday morning. It was 
then ascertained that the enemy were in strong numbers in their 
immediate front. At a council held at General’s Lee’s head- 
quarters that night it had been determined that Gordon’s corps 
and Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry were to attack the enemy and cut a 
way through and the other troops and wagon trains were to follow. 
When General Grimes arrived at the front there was much dis- 
cussion between Gordon and Fitzhugh Lee as to who should attack, 
and so much valuable time was lost that General Grimes became 
impatient and said that it was somebody’s duty to attack, and to 
do it at once, and that he would undertake it. Whereupon Gen- 
eral Gordon told him to do so, and placed under his command, 
in addition to his own division, the two other divisions of the 
corps. General Grimes at once made the proper disposition and 
advanced, driving the enemy back nearly a mile, and then sent a 
message to General Gordon announcing that the road to Lynch- 
burg was now open for the escape of the wagons. To his great 
surprise, he received orders to retire, which he declined to do, 
thinking that General Gordon did not understand the command- 
ing position which he had obtained. General Gordon, however, 
continued to send orders to withdraw, which General Grimes con- 
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tinued to disregard, till finally an order to retire came from Gen- 
eral Lee himself. Then he directed General Cox to take a position 
to cover the retreat and withdrew the other troops. At one time 
the enemy with loud cheers made a rush as if to overwhelm the 
retiring Confederates, but General Cox directed his brigade to 
face about, make a sudden advanee, and pour a volley into the ur- 
suing Federals, which threw them into confusion; and our troops 
were then allowed to withdraw without further molestation. That 
was the last volley fired by the army of northern Virginia. 

After the war General Grimes spent a year or two in Raleigh, 
then returned to his plantation home, and was known as one of 
the most successful planters of the State. His life had been a 
brave one, and his death was a tragedy that aroused widespread 
interest and deep feeling throughout the State. Two men by the 
name of Paramore had located in the vicinity of Grimesland and 
engaged in merchandising. They were bad men, and knowing 
that General Grimes was making an effort to rid the community 
of their presence, they retaliated by burning his property, and they 
hired a man named William Parker for $100 in cash and a horse 
and a suit of clothes to kill him from ambush; and the assassin 
accomplished his purpose, shooting General Grimes at Bear Creek, 
near his home, on the evening of August 14, 1880. 

Parker, though confessing his guilt, was acquitted. He left 
the country, but some years later returned, and in 1888 was 
hanged to the bridge at Washington by the citizens of that com- 
munity. W. B. Paramore was later convicted of house burning 
and well poisoning, but escaped; while his brother, Howell Para- 
more, committed suicide at Cheraw, South Carolina. 

The deplorable fate of General Grimes, to fall at the hands of a 
hired assassin, after his great career as a soldier, was indeed one 
of the most horrible events in the life of our people. 

S. A. Ashe. 
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J. BRYAN GRIMES 


HE youngest chief of a department in the pres- 
ent State government of North Carolina is the 
© Honorable J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State, 
RS who was born in the city of Raleigh, on June 
N 3, 1868. His father was General Bryan Grimes, 
ASN NARR one of the most heroic officers in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. His mother, who prior to her marriage was 
Charlotte Emily Bryan, is a daughter of the Honorable John 
Herritage Bryan, a noted lawyer, and at one time a member of 
the House of Representatives of the United States. 

As a compliment to the gentleman last mentioned, the full name 
given our present subject was John Bryan Grimes, but he is better 
known by his middle name. Of the distinguished ancestry of 
J. Bryan Grimes it is needless here to speak in detail, as their 
public services, both civil and military, are a part of our State's 
history. Several of his progenitors, including his father and 
maternal grandfather, have formed the subject of sketches else- 
where to be found in this work. More remote ancestors than 
those just mentioned are Speaker John Porter, of the Colonial 
Assembly, and Colonel John Blount, of the Governor's Council 
in colonial days. 

J. Bryan Grimes was reared at Grimesland, in the county 
of Pitt, and until he reached the age of twelve vears received 
his instruction from private tutors, among these being 
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the Reverend Fenner S. Stickney and the Reverend N. Colin 
Hughes, clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church, with 
which the Grimes family has been connected during past genera- 
tions and to which faith it still holds. At a later period 
he was a student in the Raleigh Male Academy, then under 
the able control of Messrs. Fray and Morson; he was likewise a 
student at Trinity School, a church institution at Chocowinity ; 
also at Lynch’s School, in High Point, and afterward attended 
the University of North Carolina. After leaving the University, 
he perfected himself in business methods by a course in the Bryant 
and Stratton Business College, of Baltimore. The death of Gen- 
eral Grimes occurred when none of his sons had come to man’s 
estate; and as they grew to manhood came responsibilities in 
connection with the large landed possessions of the family. For- 
tunately for these children, the best of all friends, a mother, was 
spared to them. This lady (who still survives) inherits in a 
marked degree the intelligence and culture for which her family 
has been noted, and was well qualified to rear her children in 
such a manner as to fit them for the duties of life. 

His family having landed estates in both Pitt and Beaufort 
counties, Bryan Grimes has been a farmer from early manhood, 
managing these and other interests with ability and success. 
Though never an aspirant for office prior to the time when he 
was a successful candidate for nomination before the Democratic 
Convention of 1900 for the office he now holds, he has always 
taken a lively interest in politics, and in 1898 a strong sentiment 
was aroused in his district by the suggestion of his name as a 
candidate for Congress, but he declined to make the race. Dur 
ing the administration of Governor Elias Carr that gentleman 
placed Mr. Grimes on his staff as aide-de-camp with the rank of 
colonel. Ever since he became of age Colonel Grimes had been 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the banner Democratic 
township of Pitt County up to the time when he became secre- 
tary of State, and then he resigned. In 1899 he became a member 
of the Farmers’ Alliance of North Carolina, and has been one 
of its most conservative leaders. He pointed out to that organi- 
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zation the danger of its participating as a body in politics, and 
resisted those theories which at a later time almost transformed 
the entire Alliance into the Populist Party. Himself a devoted 
agriculturist, Colonel Grimes sought to advance the true mission 
of that great body of farmers, and though a devoted Democrat, 
did not seek to advance the interests even of his own party 
through the instrumentality of that society. He has been a 
member of the Executive Committee of the North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Society, and in 1899-1900 was a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture, where his knowledge of the interests of 
the agricultural classes made him a most valuable worker and 
committeeman. He has also been president of the Tobacco- 
growers’ Association of North Caroiina, and in that capacity 
proved a formidable opponent to the Tobacco Trust. As a speaker 
on agricultural matters he has been much in demand, and has 
also been a valued contributor to periodicals devoted to agri- 
culture and kindred subjects. 

In an historical way, North Carolina owes a debt of gratitude 
to Colonel Grimes. Not content to leave the office of secretary 
of State in the condition in which he found it, he has procured 
fireproof cases and greatly systematized the records, both ancient 
and modern, and the result is a better arrangement than has ever 
before existed therein. In instances where old wills and other 
documents are becoming illegible on account of age, and in danger 
of falling to pieces, he has had copies carefully made for preserva- 
tion. He is a member of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, of the Executive Committee of the State Literary and 
Historical Association, and of the Board of Managers of the 
North Carolina Society of the Sons of the Revolution, in all of 
these capacities being an active and intelligent worker. In matters 
relating to Confederate history and the welfare of surviving veter- 
ans he is an enthusiast. His address on June 10, 1905, at Bethel, 
Virginia, at the unveiling of the Virginia-Carolina monument 
and Wyatt memorial is a splendid contribution to the literature 
relating to North Carolina’s war record. In the “North Carolina 
Booklet,” and also in the pamphlets relative to the observation of 
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North Carolina Day by our public schools, he has likewise brought 
to light many interesting incidents in our colonial history. For 
years he has been collecting works relating to North Carolina, 
and now owns one of the most extensive private libraries of 
history in the State. Second only to this historical collection 
is the great number of agricultural works of which Colonel Grimes 
is owner. 

As a public speaker Colonel Grimes has few equals in North 
Carolina.” He is master of vigorous English, seldom finding 
occasion for the use of notes, and as a debater on political matters 
is bold and aggressive. He is a true lover of his State and its 
people; and, together with his brothers, has liberally contributed 
both time and money to the cause of religion, education, and 
industrial development. In his native county of Pitt it has been 
his custom for several years past to present a gold medal—the 
“Mary Octavia Grimes Memorial’—annually for competition 
among the pupils in the schools of that locality, this being a prize 
for the best historical essay on any subject relating to that section 
of North Carolina. 

Colonel Grimes is a member of the Masonic fraternity, of the 
Knights of Pythias, and of the Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics. 

The first marriage of Colonel Grimes occurred on Novem- 
ber 14, 1894, when he was united in wedlock with Miss Mary 
Octavia Laughinghouse, daughter of Captain J. J. Laughing- 
house, a leading citizen of Pitt County, and granddaughter of the 
late Doctor Charles J. O’Hagan, an eminent physician of this 
State. Mrs. Grimes died at Grimesland on December 2, 1899. 
leaving an only daughter, Helen Elise Grimes. On Feb- 
ruary 3, 1904, Colonel Grimes was married to his present 
wife, who prior to her marriage was Miss Elizabeth Forrest 
Laughinghouse, also a daughter of Captain Laughinghouse above 
mentioned. To this marriage was born, December 3, 1905, a 
son, J. Bryan Grimes, Jr. 

As Colonel Grimes is still a young man, and has already 
attained distinction in public life, there is little doubt that greater 
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honors will attend his future career, for no more obliging officer 
has ever served the State, and the people are not slow to recog- 
nize the merits of men efficient in public work, clean in private life, 
courteous in manner, and faithful to every trust. 

Marshall DeLancey Haywood. 








JOHN HAY 


& and he is forgotten in the haunts he frequented. 
John Hay, who was many years a resident of 
Cross Creek and later of Fayetteville, was a man 
of great force of character and of no ordinary 
PANJA: influence, making his impress on the community 
in which he lived; for the principal business thoroughfare of 
Fayetteville perpetuates his name, and the most extensive and 
beautiful suburb is Haymount. Yet one is surprised to find that 
both the nationality and the birthplace of John Hay are subjects 
of doubt in the town where he so long lived. By tradition he 
comes down to us as an Irishman; now, with an English father 
and a West Indian mother; now, indeed, a North Carolinian by 
birth, removing from Wake County ; and again native and to the 
manor born on the shady banks of beautiful Cross Creek. His 
personality also is dim and hazy. 

The truth seems to be that in September, 1779, John Hay, Jr., 
a young Irishman, together with some forty others, intending to 
cast their fortunes with the Americans then struggling for inde- 
pendence, embarked at Belfast, and in December successfully 
landed in Virginia. There they took the oaths and attached 
themselves to the American cause, and John Hay proceeded to 
Campbellton, in Cumberland County, where resided Colonel 
Robert Rowan, who perhaps was a connection of his family. 
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A month or so before leaving Ireland young Hay purchased 
one-sixth part of a tract of land in North Carolina that had many 
years before been granted to Henry McCulloch, the legal title of 
which had been in Governor Arthur Dobbs, whose son and heir, 
then in Ireland, had conveyed the land to Hay. Soon after his 
arrival in North Carolina Hay petitioned the General Assembly 
to grant him a tract of land containing 2800 acres situate in that 
part of Duplin County which afterward was laid off into Sampson, 
the title to which had been in Governor Dobbs, but which was 
subject to the Confiscation Acts, and the Assembly acceded to this 
request, and Hay became a landowner in that section of Duplin 
County. 

Casting his fortunes with the patriots of Cumberland, he was 
associated with them during the perilous period of 1781, when 
the Tories were the stronger faction in the partizan warfare 
that then made the Cape Fear region a scene of blood and rapine. 
That he was allied with Colonel Rowan is highly probable, but his 
military services have not been recorded. 

Well educated and ambitious, he soon appeared in the courts 
as a practising lawyer, and became closely associated with 
Maclaine, Hooper, and the leading lawyers of the Cape Fear. By 
1783 he had attained such distinction that he-was brought forward 
by his friends for the responsible position of councillor of State, 
but failed of election; and in that year, when the Innes Academy 
at Wilmington was being incorporated, he was selected by the 
General Assembly as one of the trustees. 

As is often the case, many of the lawyers were superior to the 
judges in talents and in learning; at least, at that time some of the 
lawyers in North Carolina so regarded themselves. The highest 
court was composed of three members, who sat together and tried 
cases with a jury, and from their decision there was no appeal. Of 
these, Williams had been in full practice and was esteemed a good 
lawyer. He was speaker of the House, then elected a delegate 
to the Continental Congress, but resigned that position to take 
the judgeship vacated by Iredell. Spencer, a graduate of Prince- 
ton, was even stronger intellectually, a man of parts and of deter- 
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mination. Ashe, the presiding judge, had been president of the 
Council of Safety, speaker of the Senate, and while perhaps not so 
learned as some of the lawyers, had expected to be a judge under 
the Crown had the courts been opened after 1773. He was a 
strong, vigorous man in thought as well as in action. The three 
judges, sitting together, would sometimes differ in opinion, and 
they, especially Williams and Spencer, fell into the habit of disput- 
ing among themselves during the hearing of a cause over some 
point of law on which they were not agreed, and sometimes they 
would argue from the Bench with a lawyer whose motion they did 
not approve. Some of the lawyers on their part were immoderate 
in their expressions and disrespectful in their attitude toward the 
Bench. Maclaine, an old lawyer of fine erudition, who had been 
a hot patriot in the early days of the struggle, was of violent 
temper, and assumed a superiority of the judges that was insuffer- 
able. He habitually spoke of them with contempt; and Hooper, 
Iredell, Moore, and others, while not so extreme, interposed but 
little objection. The differences between the Bar and the Court 
at length, in 1783, became open and pronounced, and in the subse- 
quent proceedings John Hay played a leading part. The court 
was composed of staunch Whigs, who had no toleration for 
Tories. They regarded the Tory inhabitants who remained in 
North Carolina and did not retire from the State when ordered to 
do so in 1776 as citizens, and as liable, like other criminals, for any 
deeds of atrocity that they committed. When the State had driven 
off the invaders and had won its peace on the battlefield, and 
Tories began to claim their property, the lawyers, watchful for 
fees, were their warm friends; and in some cases kinship added 
to this feeling. The treaty of peace provided for the restoration 
of rights and property to the Tories, but as that appeared to 
restore to Granville his proprietary right to one-half of the 
State, and because of the sentiment adverse to the Tories gener- 
ally, the Legislature would not at first approve the treaty. Be- 
sides, much of the Tory property had been confiscated and been 
bought by Whig citizens. «The friction between the Bar and the 
Bench over questions and matters arising from the return of the 
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Tories, and claims made under the treaty, soon developed into an 
open conflict. The lawyers then sought to change the court sys- 
tem and thus get rid of the judges. In 1784 Hay ran for the 
Assembly, but was beaten. The next year he was more success- 
ful, and was elected a member from Sampson. He introduced a 
bill to reform the court system and establish a Court of Appeals, 
which passed the House, but failed in the Senate. It was, how- 
ever, ordered to be published in the newspapers, so that the people 
could consider it. The following February, 1786, Mr. Hay was 
married to the daughter of Colonel Rowan, and thus became more 
closely connected with that strong and popular leader; and he 
became more positive in his attitude to the court than before. 
When Judge Sitgraves was holding the Admiralty Court at New- 
Bern Hay was insolent to him, and the irate lawyer wrote an 
article which was circulated at first in manuscript, and later was 
published in the New-Bern paper over the signature of Tiberius 
Gracchus. It caused much comment all over the State, and was 
regarded by the friends of the judge as “scandalum magnatum.” 
Hooper, writing of this performance, speaks of it very disparag- 
ingly. He adds: 


“Ashe and Hay had a terrible squabble at Wilmington. Ashe from the 
Bench told Hay that his conduct in the Admiralty to the judge thereof 
ought to have been answered with a cane; and directed the attorney- 
general to indict him and Speller for champerty. Judge how Hay felt; 
he behaved with becoming temper and decency, but he nourishes, I fancy, 
a flame in his bosom that will burn furiously when it vents itself. 
(2d vol. McRee, p. 89.) 


And so it happened an effort was now made to write Judge 
Ashe off the Bench, but he proved himself stronger in controversy 
than his adversaries, and got the better of them in that field. 
(Ibid., p. 96.) 

At the session of the court at Wilmington, in 1786, Hay made 
a motion, which the court decided against him, and Judge Spencer 
was expressing his opinion to Hay that the treaty and the con- 
stitution were not involved in the mayer, when Hay, making a 
low bow, interrupted the judge and wished him good-night, and 
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walked out of the court. The court then decided that until he 
apologized he should not practise before‘them. That August Hay 
was elected to the Assembly from Cumberland, and in the same 
month he wrote to a friend that he “had been busily employed in 
collecting material for a history of the last Wilmington court, 
which I shall entertain the public with.” His election to the As- 
sembly opened the way for him to bring his case into that forum, 
and when the Legislature met in November he preferred charges 
against the judges, among them being “negligence of their duty 
and delay of business,” and “‘ill-behavior to Mr. Hay at Wilming- 
ton,” and also improper action in regard to the Tories. 

On being notified, Judge Williams and Judge Spencer attended 
the Assembly, but Judge Ashe instead wrote a letter to that body 
(Vol. 18, State Records, p. 423). The Assembly, instead of cen- 
suring the judges, thanked them for their good conduct in all 
matters, “and especially in those matters for which they had been 
charged before this Assembly.” The lawyers in the Assembly 
plead most earnestly against the adoption of this resolution; but 
the Assembly was obdurate and the lawyers filed their protest 
against it. It must have been a bitter pill to Hay, and he seems to 
have received but little sympathy. Hooper wrote: l 

“This ridiculous pursuit of Hay’s ended as we expected. It was con- 
ceived in spleen and conducted with such headstrong passion that after 
the charges were made, evidence was wanting to support them.” (2d vol. 
McRee, p. 133.) 

But the hardest cut of all to bear was a sentence in Ashe’s letter 
to the Assembly, who animadverted with hot temper on Hay’s 
course and characterized him as “a man of yesterday, a——un- 
known!” (18th State Records, p. 137.) 

Ashe’s letter had a further consequence. While admitting that 
the court had fallen into dilatory habits, he ascribed it in large 
measure to the lawyers, and again did the lawyers assail him. He 
replied with spirit. (McRee, Vol. 2d, p. 601.) 

Defeated in his measures, Hay seems to have submitted himself 
with reluctance to the court. However much he may have been 
under the ban of the court’s displeasure, he never lost the esteem 
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of his professional brethren. When the State came into the Union, 
Maclaine proposed him for the position of United States district 
attorney, speaking of him as “a young man and capable of great 
application”; but Hill was appointed. 

The next year Judge Stokes, United States district judge, died, 
and Mr. Hay was mentioned as his successor, as he so greatly 
wished to be, as Davie expressed it, “independent of the d——d 
judges” ; but neither did this place fall to his lot, and he continued 
to practise his profession. 

In 1788 he went abroad, and was for some time in Belfast, Ire- 
land, among his kin there; on his return he was, in 1789, elected 
one of the first trustees of the University, and he remained as such 
for twenty years. 

In 1790 he was a member of the Assembly from Fayetteville, 
and was supported by his friends for a judgeship, but was 
defeated by Spruce Mackay ; and five years later he was again in 
the Assembly. His affiliations would seem to have been with the 
Federalist Party, as he was closely connected with William Barry 
Grove, the step son of Colonel Rowan, and all his intimacies were 
with Federalists. 

By his marriage Mr. Hay acquired a handsome fortune in addi- 
tion to his own possessions. He lived elegantly and entertained 
much. His residence was on Haymount overlooking Fayetteville. 
In 1790 he wrote to Judge Iredell, who had habitually stayed with 
him when at Fayetteville: - 


“Mrs. Hay is learning to play on the guitar, and will be happy when 
she sees you next at Haymount to render her singing more agreeable to 
you by that pleasing accompaniment.” 


Tradition preserves this picture of him: He was about the 
middle height, rather lean, with a brown wig, bright black eyes, 
a thin, sarcastic mouth and swarthy skin. With his left hand at his 
back under the tails of his Quaker-cut coat, and his right hand 
holding his silver snuff box, he often ventured to beard even the 
judges on the Bench, and was famed as a rigid cross-examiner. 
He was an elder in the Presbyterian Church. But in those early 
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days even the parson himself was not considered to have sinned 
beyond redemption if he mixed a glass of grog at midday, yet this 
was in all decency and moderation; and he was stern in rebuke 
and punishment of intemperance. Hay sometimes crooked his 
elbow too often, and in one of his infrequent fits of bibulousness 
he came face to face with his pastor on Greene Street. Straight- 
ening up, he extended his hand “Ah! John Hay, John 
Hay,” said the divine, “I greatly fear me that I shall have to bear 
heavy witness against you at the day of judgment.” ‘Maybe so, 
parson, maybe so. In the course of a long practice at the Bar, 
I have always found that the d——d rascals are the first to turn 
State’s evidence.” 

Mr. Hay left at least two children, a daughter, who became 
the first wife of Judge Gaston, but who died without issue; and 
David Hay, who married November 3, 1812, Susan, a daughter f 
of Colonel William Shepperd, of Hawfields. Sarah Sheppard, an 
elder sister, had married, in 1801, William Barry Grove, and two 
other sisters married respectively Colonel Sam Ashe, a son of 
Judge Ashe, and Sam Porter Ashe, a grandson of Judge Ashe. 
The Hays and Groves and Sam Porter Ashe’s family, who all 
resided many years at Fayetteville, along about 1830 removed to 
Tennessee, where many descendants of John Hay are to be found. 

J. H. Myrover. 
S. A. Ashe. 
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LLUDING to John Haywood and Archibald 
Henderson in a letter to Judge Archibald D. 
Murphey, under date of October 6, 1827, the 
illustrious American jurist, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, said: “With Mr. Haywood and Mr. Hen- 

eae derson I was well acquainted, and have heard 
them otten at the bar. They were unquestionably among the 
ablest lawyers of their day.” In the case of Spier e.r parte, which 
is recorded in 12 North Carolina Reports (1 Devereux’s Law), 
Associate Justice John Hall, of the State Supreme Court, says: 





“I believe I shall not treat with disrespect the memory of the dead or 
the pretensions of the living when I say that a greater criminal lawyer 
than Judge Haywood never sat upon the bench in North Carolina.” 


The great historian, William L. Saunders, LL.D., in his prefa- 
tory notes to the seventh volume of “The Colonial Records of 
North Carolina,” observes: 


“Judge Haywood was one of the ablest lawyers and greatest judges 
that ever adorned the Bar or graced the Bench in this or any other State.” 


John Haywood, to whom the above tributes are paid, was a 
native of the county of Halifax, born on March 16, 1762. His 
father, Major Egbert Haywood, was the son of Colonel John 
Haywood, founder of the family in North Carolina, whose life 
and services are recorded in the third volume of this work. 
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Major Egbert Haywood himself was a man of standing and influ- 
ence, who bore an honorable part in the affairs of North Carolina 
during the period covering the war of the Revolution. As early 
as 1774 he was a member of the Committee of Safety. On 
September 9, 1775, he was elected Major of North Carolina troops 
for the county of Halifax, and served till April 22, 1776. When 
the Provincial Congress of North Carolina met at Halifax in 
April, 1776, it appointed him a member of the committee to 
procure arms and ammunition for the Continental Army. In the 
Congress which met at Halifax in the Fall of 1776 he appeared 
as a delegate (succeeding James Hogun), and took his seat on 
December 7th. On December 23d this Congress elected him a 
Justice of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions for the county 
of Halifax; and he represented his county in two sessions of the 
House of Commons, 1777 and 1778. After the Revolution, in 
July, 1788, Major Haywood represented Halifax County in the 
State Convention, which refused to adopt the Constitution of 
the United States, and he was one of those who favored rejection. 
He married Sarah Ware, and died -in 1801, leaving numerous 
children in addition to the subject of this sketch. These other 
children were Doctor Lewis Green Haywood, who married Sarah 
Ann Cressy; Thomas Haywood, who was unmarried; William 
Haywood, who married Abby Jones; Doctor Henry Haywood, 
who married Sarah Ruffin; Mary Haywood, who married Captain 
Robert Bell; Jane Haywood, who married Marmaduke Johnson ; 
Sarah Haywood, who married her cousin, Adam John Haywood ; 
Margaret Haywood, who first married Edward Bignal and after- 
ward Oliver Fitts; and Elizabeth Haywood, who married Colonel 
William Shepard. 

The early efforts of Judge John Haywood were beset by diffi- 
culties. When the war of the Revolution began, in 1775. he 
was only thirteen years old, and the educational facilities of the 
colony, poor as they had been in time of peace, were during his 
youth still less efficient. But young Haywood was possessed 
of a towering ambition, which slowly but surely made for him a 
path to fame. 
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Judge Archibald D. Murphey, who had a personal and pro- 
fessional acquaintance with nearly all the great lawyers of North 
Carolina in the period succeeding the Revolution, delivered at che 
University of North Carolina on June 27, 1827,an address wherein 
he gave many interesting reminiscences. After speaking of tne 
Honorable Alfred Moore (who attained a seat on the Supreme 
Court Bench of the United States), and of General William Rich- 
ardson Davie, Murphey says: “Whilst these two men were in 
the zenith of their glory, another man arose at the Bar of North 
Carolina who surpassed them both in profoundness of legal learn- 
ing, and on many occasions successfully contended with them 
for the palm of forensic eloquence. This man was the late John 
Haywood. He had few advantages from nature; his person was 
indifferent, his voice harsh, his manners uncouth, his education 
limited. He was a stranger to the graces, and had few of the 
accomplishments of an orator. But he had a powerful and intrepid 
mind, which he cultivated by the most laborious study. The fame 
of Davie and Moore inspired his ambition, and he was tortured by 
a desire of entering the lists with these champions of the Bar. 
He was conscious of his defects, and sought to gain the ascendancy 
by superior legal learning. He came to the Bar with confidence 
of high intellectual powers and profound knowledge of the law, 
and in a little time acquired a reputation that placed him at the 
head of his profession in this State and gave him rank among 
the ablest common-law lawyers in the Union.” 

The John Haywood who acted as assistant secretary of the 
Provincial Congresses, etc., in early stages of the Revolution, was 
not the subject of this sketch (who was then a youth), but was his 
first cousin, afterward known as Treasurer John Haywood. 

The subject of this sketch did, however, render some civil 
services of a minor nature in the latter part of the war, and is 
styled “John Haywood, Jr.,” to distinguish him from his kinsman. 
In August, 1781, he acted as clerk of the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer for the district of Hillsboro. On December 28, 1785, 
the Legislature elected him Judge of the Superior Court for the 
district of Davidson, within the limits of the present State of 
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Tennessee. It is doubtful if he accepted this office. At that time 
he had planned to make a trip to Georgia, with a view to settle 
there if the country suited him, but he later gave up the idea of 
removing from North Carolina at that time. He referred to the 
subject in a letter he wrote Governor Caswell from Halifax on 
June 25, 1786, as follows: 


“As the troubles in the western country are not likely to subside in any 
short time, I have conceived a wish of going to Georgia and exploring 
the interior parts of that country if I can do it with safety, and if 
business offers more valuable than I can follow in this State, of engaging 
in it. To the promotion of this design and the more ready introduction 
to business if I should like the country, an intimation of Your Excellency 
that I have been found capable of some kind of business here will very 
much contribute. If therefore consistent with the modesty I ought to 
observe, may I venture to ask a letter of that kind? The receipt of such 
an one by the bearer will always be remembered with great gratitude 
by me; but if, on the other hand, Your Excellency shall be of opinion 
that the infinite honor done me by the Assembly of appointing me to a 
judicial post in the western country requires that I should risk my life 
through hostile savages to execute their commission, be so good as to 
send me an Oyer and Terminer commission, and at the peril of my life 
I will attempt the exercise of my very exalted office.” 


Judge Haywood did not remove to Georgia, and a few years 
later (December 11, 1790) was elected Solicitor-General of North 
Carolina by the General Assembly in session at Fayetteville. The 
office of solicitor-general was created by section 7 of chapter 3 of 
the Laws of 1790, and Mr. Haywood was its first occupant. His 
duties were to aid the attorney-general in prosecutions on behalf of 
the State. By the provisions of the act the solicitor-general was 
to “have the same powers, and be under the same rectrictions, and 
have the same allowances and fees as the attorney-general of the 
State.” In 1791 Mr. Haywood was elected Attorney-General, suc- 
ceeding Alfred Moore, who had resigned. Haywood himself re- 
signed the office of Attorney-General in 1794, on being elected a 
Judge of the Superior Courts, then the supreme tribunal of the 
State. 

In May, 1800, Judge Haywood resigned from the Bench to 
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defend Colonel James Glasgow, who had been indicted for frauds 
in connection with public lands, perpetrated while he was secretary 
of State. For an account of this case the reader is referred to 
the sketch of Colonel Glasgow, elsewhere set forth in the present 
work. 

It is an almost universal (though erroneous) belief that Judge 
Haywood incurred so much odium in resigning to defend Colonel 
Glasgow that this forced the judge’s removal to Tennessee. The 
truth of the matter is that Judge Haywood resigned in 1800, and 
for seven or eight years remained at the Bar in North Carolina, 
with a steadily growing clientae. The real reason of his depart- 
ure was the effect of two acts of Assembly (Chapters 1 and 2 of 
the Laws of 1806), which more than trebled the number of 
sessions of the courts of the State, and in consequence of this 
Haywood found it impossible to attend cases so widely scattered. 
Formerly his clients had come to him at a few centrally located 
Superior Courts; now it would be necessary for him to go to his 
clients at the seats of their own counties. These court laws 
(passed in December, 1806) could not be put to a practical test 
until the year 1807, and shortly thereafter Judge Haywood decided 
to become a citizen of Tennessee, whither he went in 1807 or 1808. 
The court laws of 1806 produced dissatisfaction on all sides. 
Governor Nathaniel Alexander, in his message to the General 
Assembly of 1807, said: 


“The change that was effected by the last Legislature in our judiciary 
system has produced a scene of confusion never before witnessed— 
such a clashing of courts, posting of judges, lawyers, clients, and wit- 
messes as to prevent all regular proceedings.” 


Recurring for a moment to Haywood’s resignation from the 
Bench, it may. be observed that it is not an unheard-of thing at 
the present day for judges to resign in order to take upon them- 
selves the management of private or corporate interests. If 
Colonel Glasgow’s retainer (said to have been $1000) was enough 
of an inducement in Judge Haywood’s eyes to justify the exchange 
of his judicial duties for those of a private practitioner, he certainly 
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had a right, both legal and moral, to resume his station as an 
advocate. 

In selecting Tennessee for his new home, Judge Haywood was 
no doubt influenced by the fact that many of his friends had 
already preceded him to that newly created State. His family 
connections had large landed interests there, and he received an 
enormous fee for looking after their possessions. 

After engaging in the practice of his profession for eight years, 
Judge Haywood was elevated to the Bench of the Tennessee 
Supreme Court of Errors and Appeals on September 14, 1816, 
being elected to succeed Judge William W. Cooke, who had died 
on the 20th of the preceding July. Judge Haywood remained on 
the Supreme Court Bench until his death. To speak in detail 
of his great judicial labors would far exceed the limits of this 
sketch. In the March, 1893, issue of a legal magazine in Boston 
called the Green Bag there is an account of the Tennessee Supreme 
Court by Albert D. Marks, who, in mentioning the death of Judge 
Cooke, says: “The vacancy made an opening for a most unique 
character, John Haywood, whose strong personality was to dom- 
inate the Bench for the next ten years, and earn for him the name 
of the ‘Mansfield of the Southwest.’ ” This account by Mr. Marks 
also gives a brief sketch of Judge Haywood, together with a like- 
ness of him. 

The reputation of Judge Haywood as a writer will probably be 
of a more lasting nature than that which he acquired as a jurist. 
In North Carolina he compiled two volumes of Supreme Court 
Reports and two works entitled “Haywood’s Manual” and “Hay- 
wood’s Justice.” In Tennessee he also compiled three volumes of 
the Supreme Court Reports of that State. Both the Reports and 
the Manual have been reprinted, and some have gone through 
several editions. 

Judge Haywood’s two greatest works were a “Natural and Ab- 
original History of Tennessee,” ending with the year 1768, and a 
“Civil and Political History of Tennessee,” down to the year 
1796. The first of these was published at Nashville in 1823; the 
second was published at Knoxville in 1823, and republished by 
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William H. Haywood, of Tennessee, a great-grandson of its 
author, at Nashville in 1891. These works (except the reprint) 
are extremely rare and costly. They contain a vast amount of 
information not otherwise accessible of an historical, antiquarian, 
and ethnological nature. Judge Haywood also wrote (under the 
pseudonym of “A Tennesseean’”’) a work entitled the “Christian 
Advocate.” This was published in 1819. It contains numerous 
dissertations and deductions from passages in the Bible. In an 
article on Judge Haywood in the North Carolina University Mag- 
azine for November, 1860, Judge William H. Battle says of the 
work last named : 


“Its object seems to have been laudable—to prove the divine origin 
of the Holy Scriptures and to ‘vindicate the ways of God to man.’ It 
displays extensive and varied learning, but its author seems to have so 
lost himself in the mazes of his mighty themes that he became utterly 
unable to distinguish between fact and fiction. He was a firm believer 
in supernatural apparitions and spiritual influences, and he presses them 
into his service to prove the immortality of the soul.” 


Judge Haywood lived for the first part of his life in Hali- 
fax, the county of his birth, later removing to Franklin County. 
As a Mason, he belonged to the Royal White Hart Lodge at the 
town of Halifax, and was Deputy Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of North Carolina from December 16, 1798, till Decem- 
ber 4, 1799, succeeding in that office his future client, James 
Glasgow, who was later expelled from the fraternity. Judge 
Haywood was a member of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and in the transactions of the board 
is styled “John Haywood, Jr.,” to distinguish him from his first 
cousin, the State Treasurer, who (being a trustee at the same 
time) is recorded as “John Haywood, Sr.” In the account of 
Judge Haywood, already mentioned, Judge Battle says: “His 
residence during the latter years of his stay in North Carolina was 
upon a farm which he owned about six miles north of Louisburg. 
in the county of Franklin.” 

After going to Tennessee, Judge Haywood’s home was a plan- 
tation called Tusculum, seven miles from Nashville. There be 
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conducted a law school in addition to his other labors. Haywood 
County, in Tennessee, is named for Judge Haywood; while Hay- 
wood County and the town of Haywood in North Carolina are 
named for his kinsman, State Treasurer John Haywood. 

Judge Haywood married Martha Edwards. He had seven chil- 
dren, as follows: John Haywood, Jr., who married Mary Huck- 
abee, and died in Franklin County, North Carolina, July 21, 1826, 
leaving issue; Thomas Haywood, who married Susan Cannon 
Glasgow, and left issue; George Washington Haywood, M.D.,* 
who married Sarah Brinkley Dabney, and left issue; Egbert Hay- 
wood, who married Sallie Johnson, and left issue ; Eliza Haywood, 
who married John Nelson Spottswood Jones, of Alabama, and left 
issue; Harriet Haywood, who married Doctor David Moore, and 
died without surviving issue; Martha Haywood, who was married 
first to Benjamin Branch Jones and afterward to Doctor Au- 
gustine Burket Washington, and left issue. All of these children 
of Judge Haywood except the eldest were married in Tennessee. 

Judge Haywood’s death occurred on December 22, 1826. That 
event is noted in the Raleigh Register of January 19, 1827, as 
follows : 


“Died: Suddenly at his residence near Nashville, in Tennessee, on the 
22d ult., in the sixty-sixth year of his age, the Honorable John Haywood, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of that State. Judge Haywood, it is known 
to our readers generally, was a native of this State, and had attained great 
eminence both at the Bar and on the Bench before he removed nearly 
twenty-five years ago to Tennessee. He was acknowledged to be one 
of the most profound jurists in the country, and was particularly so in 
all matters relating to land titles, etc., which form a large portion of 
the business of the western courts. His death is deeply regretted, and 
is considered a serious loss to the State.” 


Marshall DeLancey Haywood. 


*Should not be confused with his kinsman of same name, who was son 
of Treasurer John Haywood. 
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ROM 1787 until his death more than forty years 
) thereafter John Haywood was State Treasurer 
of North Carolina; he was the first Mayor or 
Se “Intendant of Police” of the capital city of 
*\ Raleigh; was a member of the first Board of 
x Trustees of the University of North Carolina, 
and filled other positions of honor and trust His name is per- 
petuated by the county of Haywood, and by the town of Haywood 
(in Chatham County), both called in his honor. 

Mr. Haywood’s grandfather was Colonel John Haywood, a 
leading colonist in his day; and the latter’s son, Colonel William 
Haywood of the Revolution, was the father of our present subject. 
The lives of these two gentlemen have formed separate sketches 
in the third volume of the present work, and other members of 
the family connection are also treated of elsewhere herein. 

“Treasurer John Haywood,” as he is usually styled to dis- 
tinguish him from his first-cousin and contemporary Judge John 
Haywood, was born on the plantation of his father Colonel 
William Haywood in Edgecombe County on the 23d of February, 
1755. He received his education at a school taught by the Rev. 
Thomas Burges, a clergyman of the Church of England, who had 
married his aunt and was Rector of the parish of St. Mary’s in 
Halifax, formerly a part of Edgecombe County. Having himself 
been well taught, Mr. Haywood undertook, on account of the 
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scarcity of schools during the War of the Revolution, to give in- 
struction to his brothers and sisters; and a good foundation was 
thereby laid for finishing their educations in better times. In 
addition to some service in the militia, Mr. Haywood acted in a 
clerical capacity for several Provincial Congresses and General 
Assemblies which convened during the course of the war. As 
some question may be raised as to whether himself or Judge Hay- 
wood was the John Haywood who served as secretary to 
these legislative bodies, it may not be out of place here to 
mention that John Haywood (afterward judge) was a young boy 
when the Provincial Congress assembled at Halifax. Treasurer 
Haywood was the judge’s senior by some years. 

In the year 1787, John Haywood wags brought forward as a 
candidate for Treasurer of the State and was elected unanimously 
(December 13th), holding the position until his death, forty years 
thereafter. For some time after the Revolution the officers of 
State resided at their respective homes, regardless of locality, and 
any one having business of a public nature was compelled to visit 
the head of a department wherever he happened to live. This 
proving too inconvenient and burdensome to persons having busi- 
ness with them, State officers were required by the legislature of 
1794 to reside (during their term of public service) in the new 
capital city of Raleigh. Under this requirement, Treasurer Hay- 
wood took up his abode in Raleigh. He, Secretary White, and 
Comptroller Craven built three large residences east of the Capitol 
Square, and these were considered models of architecture in their 
day. The one which Mr. Haywood built is now (after the lapse 
of considerably more than a hundred years) occupied by the 
family of the late Doctor E. Burke Haywood, one of his sons. 
This lot is the only one in Raleigh whose title has been vested in 
one name and family since the foundation of the city, though other 
branches of the Haywood connection have occupied for more than 
a century the land on which they now reside. 

No citizen of Raleigh ever enjoyed a larger share of public 
esteem than Treasurer Haywood. His thorough business training 
well fitted him for the position he occupied. He possessed a judg- 
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ment both of men and affairs which was singularly accurate and 
sound. In a final decision of what was best to be said and left 
unsaid ; and what was best to be done and left undone, his advice 
could be safely relied on, for it was seldom at fault. He had a 
natural instinct and insight in regard to public opinion, which was 
invaluable in his position. To these mental characteristics he 
added moral qualities of a very high order which served to earn 
for him, as they justly entitled him to, the respect and esteem of all 
who came in contact with him. He was kind and charitable in 
the extreme; and, being a man of wealth, no worthy young man, 
needing assistance, could ever say with truth that he had applied 
in vain to John Haywood. In his famous address at the Univer- 
sity, in 1827, Judge Murphey, while alluding to the eminent law- 
yer, William Duffy, and his early struggles with adversity, said : 


“Thrown upon the world without friends and without fortune, accident 
introduced him in his early youth to the acquaintance of John Hay- 
wood, Esq., the venerable Treasurer of this State, who, in the exercise 
of that benevolence for which his whole life has been conspicuous, gave 
him employment and enabled him to prosecute his studies and prepare 
himself for the Bar.” 


Mr. Haywood was an enthusiastic patron of learning, and was 
elected one of the trustees of the University of North Carolina 
at the time of its foundation, remaining on the board until his 
death, nearly forty years thereafter. He was also a member of the 
committee which located the site for that institution at Chapel Hill. 
He was mainly instrumental in establishing the Raleigh Academy, 
and was its leading trustee for a number of years. At his sug- 
gestion, that excellent scholar and gentleman, the Reverend Will- 
iam McPheeters, of Virginia, was elected principal of the insti- 
tution. 

As already stated, Mr. Haywood was the first Mayor or “In- 
tendant of Police” of Raleigh, and this post he held until he found 
that it interfered with his other official duties, when he resigned. 
It was by Chapter I. of the Laws of 1808 that a new county was 
erected in western North Carolina and named Haywood “in honor 
of the present Treasurer of this State,” as recited therein. At the 
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junction of the Haw and Deep rivers, in Chatham County, a town 
laid out by Judge Murphey was also called Haywood as a compli- 
ment to him. 

In his 1892 centennial address on the city of Raleigh, Doctor 
Battle, alluding to Treasurer Haywood and his connection with 
the early government of the city of Raleigh, says: 


“In our city the name ‘mayor’ was not adopted until 1856. The name 
‘commissioner’ gave way to the good old Anglo-Saxon word ‘alderman’ 
in 1875. John Haywood, who was elected ‘intendant of police,’ was the 
first chief executive officer. It was not until 1803, eight years after the 
sale of lots, that, in the judgment of the General Assembly, the city was 
sufficiently populous to supply officers whose homes must be in the city 
limits. A regular charter was then granted. The commissioners, seven 
in number, as well as the intendant of police, were elected by freemen 
having the qualification of residence and owning land within the city. 
Free negroes were included among the freemen. . . . The first intendant 
of police, as I have stated, was John Haywood, the treasurer of the 
State from 1787 to his death in 1827, so popular that a county and a 
town were named in his honor, and one of the most conspicuous citizens 
of early Raleigh. His kindness to the sick and afflicted knew no limit. 
He made it a rule to invite to a meal every member and officer of the 
General Assembly, which in his time met yearly. Rather uncultured 
guests he had sometimes. Funny stories about some of them once flitted 
about the social atmosphere of our town. I recall one, of a backwoods 
legislator, who, in the dim light of the treasurer's parlor, gazed with 
inquiring wonder at an animal lying on the rug. ‘That,’ said the treasurer, 
‘is my daughter’s pet.” To this came the reply, ‘A pet, is it? A pet, you 
say? I thought it was a cat!’ . . . Treasurer John Haywood is to be 
distinguished from Judge John Haywood, the eminent lawyer who adorned 
the Bench of this State and Tennessee. Treasurer Haywood was from 
Edgecombe, son of Colonel William Haywood, a very prominent member 
of our State Congresses and General Assemblies of the Revolution. 
Judge John was from Halifax, son of Egbert, who was a brother of 
William Haywood.” 


The death of Treasurer Haywood occurred in Raleigh on Sun- 
day, November 18, 1827, in the seventy-third year of his age. Not 
only in Raleigh, but throughout the State, this event caused a deep 
feeling of regret. In his message to the General Assembly, then 
in session, Governor Hutchins G. Burton said: “It has become my 
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painful duty to announce to you the death of that excellent and 
venerable man, John Haywood, Esq., late Treasurer of this State. 
To attempt to recount his many virtues would far exceed the 
limits of this communication. His character was beyond reproach 
and without stain, his integrity unquestioned, and his reward was 
the unlimited confidence of his fellow-citizens, enjoyed for more 
than forty years. That North Carolina had at the head of her 
financial department such an individual was justly her pride and 
boast.” In the House of Commons, Representative Charles 
Fisher, of Rowan, introduced a series of memorial resolutions 
(concurred in by the Senate), as follows: 


“Resolved, That this House deeply deplores the loss the public bas 
sustained in the death of John Haywood, Esquire, the long, tried, and 
faithful treasurer of the State; 

“Resolved, As a token of the deep respect we feel and the great affection 
and veneration we have for the character and virtues of the deceased, 
that the members of this House, with the speaker at their head, attend 
his funeral in procession at the hour of three o’clock this afternoon, and 
that we will wear crape on the left arm during the session; 

“Resolved, That this House abstain from any further business during 
this day, and that a committee of five members be appointed to join a 
like committee on the part of the Senate, to confer with the family of 
the deceased, and make suitable arrangements for the procession.” 


In pursuance of the above resolutions, a procession was formed 
at the Capitol Square, with General Beverly Daniel as marshal of 
the occasion. The Senate, headed by its speaker, Honorable Bart- 
lett Yancey; and the House, headed by its speaker, Honorable 
James Iredell, were duly formed into procession, together with the 
governor, other State officers, and a vast concourse of citizens, 
which proceeded to the Presbyterian Church, where a funeral 
discourse was delivered by the Reverend Doctor McPheeters. 
Treasurer Haywood himself was not a Presbyterian, but was a 
member and communicant of Christ Church, at Raleigh, and had 
been one of its vestrymen since the establishment of that parish. 
Bishop Ravenscroft, however, who was then rector of Christ 
Church, also filled the episcopate, and was often absent in different 
parts of his diocese, as was probably the case at the time of Mr. 
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Haywood’s death, in consequence of which the last religious rites 
over his remains were conducted by the above eminent Presby- 
terian divine, between whom and the deceased a strong friendship 
had existed for many years. In the Raleigh Register of Novem- 
ber 23, 1827, we find the funeral discourse which was delivered 
on the above occasion by Doctor McPheeters, who said in part: 


“We this day, my friends, attend on the funeral of no ordinary man. 
Death has deprived the State of an old, a tried, and a most valuable 
officer. Our town mourns the loss of its venerated patriarch—its wisest, 
most beloved, and most distinguished citizen. And what shall I say of 
the loss sustained by his family? I will say nothing. Let the emotions 
of every heart belonging to that circle, too big for utterance, tell you what 
has happened. 

“But you must not expect from me even a sketch of the character of 
the great and good man whose death we this day deplore. Neither my 
abilities nor the time allotted me for the services of this day would 
justify the attempt. Destined to occupy a distinguished place on a page 
of the future history of our State, some one gifted with the powers for 
biographical delineation will tell you, if you know not already, who he 
was and what was his public and private worth. 

“Favored and honored with an intimate acquaintance with the deceased, 
we once concluded that no man could be his enemy. But in this we were 
mistaken. From the diabolical machinations of restless suspicion and 
intriguing depravity no public character need expect to escape. It was 
these machinations that brought Daniel, the prime minister in the Court 
of Darius, and a man ‘greatly beloved of God,’ into the den of lions. And 
these also threw Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego into the burning, fiery 
furnace. But, like these ancient worthies, our venerated friend rose 
superior to all his assailants and triumphed, to their confusion. Integrity 
and /nnocence—his guardian angels—descended and closed forever the 
mouths of the lions. And when tried in the furnace of rigorous investi- 
gation, he came out unhurt; not a hair of his head was singed, nor had 
the smell of fire passed on his garments.” 


The first wife of Treasurer Haywood was Sarah Leigh, who 
died childless. His second wife (to whom he was married March 
9, 1798), was Eliza Eagles Asaph Williams, daughter of Colonel 
John Pugh Williams, a patriot of the Revolution. By this mar- 
riage he had twelve children—Eliza Eagles (“Betsey John”), who 
died unmarried; John Steele, who died unmarried in Alabama; 
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George Washington* (an eminent lawyer), who died unmarried 
in Alabama; Fabius Julius, M.D., who married Martha Helen 
Whitaker and will presently be mentioned; Alfred Moore, who 
died unmarried in Mexico; Thomas Burges, who died unmarried ; 
Rebecca Jane, who married Albert G. Hall, of Wilmington, North 
Carolina; William Davie, who died unmarried in Alabama; Ben- 
jamin Rush, who died young; Frances Ann, who died unmarried ; 
Sarah Wool, who died in infancy; and Edmund Burke, M.D., 
LL.D., who married Lucy Ann Williams. 

The eldest daughter of Treasurer Haywood, “Betsey John,” 
was so called to distinguish her from “Betsey Henry” Haywood, 
her first cousin, who married Governor Edward B. Dudley. When 
Lafayette visited Raleigh in 1825 he declared that the Treasurer’s 
daughter was the most accomplished woman he had met in Amer- 
ica. A représentation of her, leaning on the arm of Lafayette, is 
shown in a large engraving of Canova’s statue of Washington— 
that elegant marble sculpture which was destroyed when the old 
Capitol was burned on June 21, 1831. As Doctor E. Burke Hay- 
wood will be the subject of a separate sketch in this work, it is 
unnecessary to enlarge on his career here. Doctor Fabius J. Hay- 
wood, another son of Treasurer Haywood mentioned above, was 
born on October 26, 1803. He graduated first from the University 
of North Carolina, in 1822, and later from the medical department 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 1827, and was a leading 
physician of Raleigh for more than fifty years. He married 
Martha Helen Whitaker, and died on June 30, 1880, leaving the 
following four children: Fabius J., M.D., who married Nannie 
Grimes, and has two sons; Joseph A., who married Mary Alice 
Boylan, and has three daughters; Mary E., who was the second 
wife of Governor Daniel G. Fowle, and left two daughters and a 
son; and John Pugh, unmarried. 

Marshall DeLancey Haywood. 


*Should not be confused with Dr. George Washington Haywood, son of 
Judge John Haywood. 
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: HILE the Haywood family has been dis- 

EASAIN tinguished for the number of eminent citizens it 
S W @ has contributed to the State, taking him all 
oO CD in all, none of that name was a more rounded 
yy TT aN / character or more eminent for learning, for pub- 
me Cia lic services and for noble qualities than Doctor 
E. Burke Haywood, the subject of this sketch. In 1792 the Com- 
missioners to lay off a town for the State capital performed that 
duty and sold lots in the new city, and there being a legal require- 
ment that the State officers should reside at the capital, John 
Haywood, the treasurer, purchased a square on New-Bern Ave- 
nue, where he at once erected a residence which he and his de- 
scendants have ever since occupied. There, on January 15, 1825, 
was born his son, Burke, who continued to reside on the same 
premises all through life, and eventually, at the age of sixty-nine, 
died in the same house where he was born. 

At the time of his birth the village of Raleigh contained but a 
few hundred citizens, but among its inhabitants were many 
families of note and culture, in the midst of whom the subject of 
this sketch grew to manhood and passed his life, ever enjoying 
the highest esteem of all classes of the community. 

The early education of Doctor Burke Haywood was at the 
Raleigh Academy, successively taught by Reverend Doctor 
McPheeters, Silas Bigelow, and J. M. Lovejoy, by whom he was 
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admirably prepared for college, so that entering the University at 
the age of eighteen, notwithstanding the fine scholarship of some 
of his classmates, he took first distinction in his class. But his 
health had never been vigorous and eventually he was compelled 
to abandon his studies and leave the University without graduat- 
ing. In his class were J. Johnston Pettigrew, Matt. W. Ransom, 
and others who achieved fame in their several walks of life, 
but none of his classmates, although they may have had a more 
brilliant career, attained a higher eminence in their vocations 
than Doctor Haywood. Purposing to enter the medical profes- 
sion, he became a student at the University of Pennsylvania, 
receiving his degree in 1849 and beginning the practice in the 
community where he was born and where he already possessed 
many friends. Year by year his reputation grew as a fine physi- 
cian, thoroughly conversant with the advances made in the science 
of medicine, and he soon established himself in the enjoyment 
of a lucrative practice. 

On the breaking out of the war his patriotism led him to 
promptly offer his services to his country. He thought that every 
able-bodied man ought to take up arms in defence of the South, 
and as a manifestation of his spirit he enlisted as a private and 
joined the Raleigh Light Infantry. He was chosen surgeon by 
that company, but there were more important duties for him to 
perform, and Governor Ellis, appreciating his fine abilities and 
anticipating the necessity for military hospitals, directed him to 
make a tour of inspection of the hospitals then established on 
Morris Island. On his return he organized the first military 
hospital in North Carolina. On May 16, 1861, he was appointed 
surgeon of the North Carolina State troops and assigned to duty 
in charge of the hospital at the fair grounds and as surgeon of 
the post at Raleigh; and the camp of instruction near Raleigh 
was also placed under his direction. Two months later he was 
appointed president of the Board of Surgeons to examine appli- 
cants for appointment as surgeons in the North Carolina troops 
He continued to perform these important and delicate duties until 
during the battles around Richmond his services were required 
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to attend the wounded and he was engaged at the Seabrook Hos- 
pital. In August, 1862, he was appointed a surgeon in the service 
of the Confederate States and was assigned to duty as president of 
the Medical Board for granting furloughs and discharges from 
the Confederate Army. In the same year he was appointed acting 
medical director for the department of North Carolina. In all of 
these various duties in the line of his professional work, Doctor 
Haywood enhanced his reputation, achieving distinction and 
establishing himself still more firmly in the confidence, esteem and 
respect of the authorities and of all who came in contact with 
him. Throughout the continuance of those four years of warfare 
and suffering, he rendered devoted service to his country and 
sought unremittingly to alleviate the misfortunes of the sick and 
wounded soldiers whose heroism and hard fate appealed so 
strongly to his own noble and sympathetic nature. 

Towards the end of the war he was in charge of the Pettigrew 
Hospital at Raleigh, and upon the approach of the Federal Army, 
he remained at his post and continued in the performance of his 
duties, faithfully and patriotically attending to those poor victims 
of the conflict, until at length all of the sick and wounded were on 
July 4th able to leave the institution and return to their homes. 
These humane and benevolent services then being ended, Doctor 
Haywood addressed himself again to his private practice and 
entered on a new career, in which his eminence in his profession 
became more and more recognized. 

In June, 1866, he was elected vice-president of the Medical Soci- 
ety of the State; and also to the chair of surgery of the Board of 
Medical Examiners of North Carolina. Indeed, while his reputa- 
tion as a practitioner was unexcelled, in the department of surgery 
he was particularly distinguished, and he enjoyed a reputation as 
a surgeon that reflected honor on his community. In 1868 he 
became president of the Medical Society; and although he had 
been prevented from graduating at the University, his Alma Mater 
now conferred upon him the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
In March, 1866, on the reorganization of the State institutions, he 
was appointed a member of the Board of Directors of the North 
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Carolina Insane Asylum, a position of high trust, in which he was 
continued by several State administrations and he was active in 
discharging the important duties of that post for nearly a quarter 
of a century, serving as president of the Board from 1875 until he 
resigned in 1889, when he became chairman of the Board of 
Public Charities at the instance of His Excellency Governor 
Fowle. 

In 1870 Doctor Haywood was one of the promoters of the move- 
ment to organize the Raleigh Academy of Medicine, and he served 
as a member of the Committee of Publications of the Transactions 
of the North Carolina Medical Society for the years 1871, 1872 and 
1873; and in March, 1873, he was elected a corresponding mem- 

ber of the Gynecological Society of Boston, Massachusetts. 

’ He had served as secretary of the Raleigh Academy of Medicine 
and in 1874 became its president; and in 1875 as a delegate he 
attended the annual session of the Association of Medical Officers 
of the Confederate Army and Navy at Richmond. In February, 
1889, he was appointed to represent the State in the National 
Quarantine Conference held at Montgomery, Alabama; and his 
eminence in his profession had now become so high that the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in June of that year departed from its 
custom and conferred upon him the degree of LL.D., he being the 
first physician upon whom the University ever conferred that 
honor. In April, 1890, being chairman of the Board of Public 
Charities, he was appointed to represent the State in the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections then held in Baltimore, 
and the next year he performed the same service on behalf of the 
State at the conference held at Indianapolis. 

A man of broad views, a humanitarian, and earnest in his work, 
as president of the Board of Directors of the insane asylum, he 
was much interested that the State should make additional pro- 
vision for that class of its unfortunates. At his instance a com- 
Mission was appointed and a site selected for a branch asylum 
for the colored insane near Goldsboro and he had the satisfaction 
of seeing a fine institution put into operation as he had suggested. 
In like manner he urged the establishment of the Western State 
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Hospital at Morganton, where has been erected an institution of 
great magnitude, which in its appointments and excellence of 
administration has no superior in the United States. 

The duties of the Board of Public Charities, which devolved on 
him in 1890, embraced an examination into the condition of the 
jails of the State and of the situation of the unfortunate people 
confined in them. In this field of work Doctor Haywood found all 
of his sympathies intensely enlisted and he labored earnestly for 
some amelioration of the condition of the prisoners. Although 
he felt constrained to resign that post the following year, the work 
he inaugurated along with the zealous and efficient secretary of 
the board, Captain C. B. Denson, was continued and there has 
been as a result great improvement made throughout the State in 
this respect. 

In the course of his practice, Doctor Haywood performed many 
operations that gave him still greater réputation as a surgeon. 
Notwithstanding his heavy professional duties and the demands of 
his extensive practice, he made some notable contributions to medi- 
cal literature, and his reports of certain successful surgical opera- 
tions are of the first importance. 

Indeed in every department of his professional work he 
achieved high distinction, and no physician or surgeon in the 
State has ever enjoyed a fuller share of confidence or a higher 
esteem among his professional associates and the public at large. 
Toward the end of his life the demand for his services proved a 
heavier tax than his strength could bear and his health failed un- 
der the labor of his exacting engagements. On January 18, 1894, 
he passed away greatly deplored by the entire community. 

It has fallen to the lot of but few men to be so highly revered 
as Doctor Burke Haywood was. While as a physician he attained 
great eminence, as a man he was equally excellent in the various 
walks of life. Modest and unobtrusive in his demeanor, con- 
siderate of others, and gentle in his manner, he was yet a man of 
great decision and of very firm character. His quickness of ap- 
prehension was remarkable and in his convictions of duty he was 
decided, but he seldom unnecessarily pressed his views upon 
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others. He was kind in his disposition and was distinguished for 
his benevolence and charity. There was an absence of censorious 
judgment that was particularly remarkable in one of his strong 
character, strict probity and high intelligence; he seemed rather, 
because of his intimate acquaintance with human frailties and 
the weakness of human nature, to cast the mantle of charity over 
delinquencies that spring from the infirmities of our nature. 

A man of acute observation, great experience and much varied 
learning, he yet was not much addicted to conversation, his habit 
leading him to thoughtfulness and reflection instead of discourse. 
Preeminent among his characteristics, indeed, was his wisdom, 
for which he was distinguished equally as for his benevolence. In 
his friendships he was constant and sincere, and he never wearied 
in serving his friends. As a citizen he was progressive, and took 
a genuine pride in the development of the city, and sought to 
promote the best welfare of the community of which he was such 
a loyal and devoted member. 

His social duties he was always ready to perform, and the in- 
fluence he exerted in society and in his community was both strong 
and healthful. A man of science, thoroughly acquainted with the 
scientific investigations into the secrets of nature, he was ever an 
humble and devout Christian, and for twenty years he was a mem- 
ber of the vestry of Christ Church, and habitually attended every 
meeting of that body ; and his advice and counsel was always wise, 
conservative and in harmony with that sweet and gentle spirit of 
charity which permeated his entire nature. Admired as he was 
for his skill and learning, he yet was more esteemed because of his 
noble qualities and large sympathies. 

Doctor Haywood married in 1850, when twenty-five years of 
age, Miss Lucy A. Williams, a daughter of Mr. Alfred Williams, 
of Raleigh, a lady of rare loveliness of person as of character, and 
their household for more than half a century was the home of 
an elegant refinement and culture and the center of a large circle of 
affectionate friends and relatives. They had but one daughter, 
Elizabeth Eagles, who married Mr. Preston L. Bridgers, of Wil- 
mington. The six sons of Doctor Haywood are: Edmund Burke, 
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Alfred Williams, who married Louise Moore (“Daisy”) Holt, 
daughter of Governor Thomas M. Holt, and is now a manufac- 
turer, though formerly a successful lawyer; Hubert, M.D., who 
early in life was associated with his father and similarly enjoys a 
high reputation as a practitioner, and*who married Emily Ben- 
bury ; Ernest, attorney-at-law ; Edgar, a bookdealer and publisher ; 
and John D., who married Talula Griggs. 
S. A. Ashe. 








legal profession in North Carolina, and at one 
time a representative of that State in the Senate 
> of the United States, was born in the city of 
Raleigh October 23, 1801. Senator Haywood's 
father, William Henry Haywood (better known 
by his middle name as Henry Haywood), was a banker, planter, 
and clerk of the United States District Court for North Carolina. 
His wife was Ann Shepard, and in addition to our present sub- 
ject he had two children—Elizabeth, who married Governor 
Edward B. Dudley; and Charity, who married Governor Charles 
Manly. The elder Haywood was a native of Edgecombe County. 
He settled in Raleigh shortly after the foundation of the city, as 
did also his brothers, John (State treasurer), Sherwood, and 
Stephen. These brothers were the sons of Colonel William Hay- 
wood, whose biography, as well as that of his father, Colonel 
John Haywood, will be found in the third volume of this work. 
William H. Haywood, Jr., graduated from the University of 
North Carolina with the first honors of his class in 1819. One 
of his college-mates at that institution (who graduated a year 
earlier) was James K. Polk. These gentlemen became lifelong 
friends. In after years, when Polk was President of the United 
States, Haywood was a member of the United States Senate. 
After completing his course at the University of North Caro- 
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lina, William H. Haywood, Jr., became a student of law in the 
office of Judge Duncan Cameron, near Hillsboro, and was licensed 
to practise in 1822. He at once gained a high stand at the Bar. 
At the sessions of 1831, 1834, 1835, and 1836 he represented 
Wake County in the North Carolina House of Commons. His 
entrance into the State Legislature was in November, 1831, that 
being the first meeting held after the destruction of the Capitol 
by fire on June 21, 1831. After the Capitol had been burned, 
strenuous efforts were made for several years to move the seat 
of government from Raleigh. In the Senate, Judge Henry Sea- 
well led the fight against removal, and Mr. Haywood championed 
the cause of Raleigh in the House. Haywood also rendered 
valuable services in securing continued appropriations for com- 
pleting the new Capitol. 

At the session of the General Assembly of 1836 (Novem- 
ber 21st), the Democrats having the majority, Mr. Haywood was 
elected speaker of the House of Commons, defeating William A. 
Graham by a vote of 60 to 53. At the close of this session the 
House unanimously adopted a resolution offered by Representa- 
tive Robert B. Gilliam, of Granville, as follows: 


“Resolved, That the thanks of the House are due and are hereby 
respectfully tendered to William H. Haywood. Jr., Esq.. speaker thereof, 
for the ability, dignity, and impartiality with which he has discharged the 
duties of his station.” 


After his final retirement from the State Legislature, Mr. Hay- 
wood was appointed Charge d’Affaires to Belgium by President 
Van Buren, but this mission he declined. 

He continued his residence in Raleigh, and took rank with the 
first lawyers of North Carolina. On December 20, 1842, he was 
elected United States senator. This honor fell to him at a time 
when he was absent from Raleigh. He had not been a candidate, 
and his election came at the end of a long and angry contest 
between several aspirants for the position. Numerous ballots had 
been taken. Those whose names were before the Legislature 
were William A. Graham (then in office and a candidate for re- 
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election), ex-Senator Bedford Brown, and Judge Romulus M. 
Saunders. Mr. Graham’s defeat was a foregone conclusion, as 
the Whig Party, to which he belonged, was now in a minority. 
The contest lay, apparently, between Brown and Saunders, the 
former in the lead. Haywood was not at first considered. Though 
nominally a Democrat, he was not regarded as orthodox in his 
political creed, and this opinion was later justified by his career 
in the Senate. In announcing Haywood’s election, the Raleigh 
Register, a strong opposition paper (Whig), in its issue of Decem- 
ber 23d said: ` 


“The elevation of this gentleman over the heads of all the leaders of 
the genuine ‘Democracy’ is a strong exhibition of political legerdemain, 
in which, however, we believe he himself had no hand. It was Mr. Hay- 
wood who, not a short twelve months ago, publicly seceded from the 
Loco Foco Convention in this city because he could not sanction its 
proceedings; who then declared that his party had been beaten in 1840 
because, abandoning elevated views, it had devoted itself to humbuggery : 
who, in the course of his speech, affirmed that he could not stoop to 
make political capital of President Harrison’s funeral; and who ever 
since has been rather viewed with suspicion and distrust by the Loco Foco 
leaders. . . . At the beginning of the session, Judge Saunders was taken 
up as the representative of the Calhoun wing of the Democracy; while 
Honorable Bedford Brown, being the beaw ideal of pure Loco Focoism, 
was the nucleus about which the elements of Van Burenism rallied. It 
was in vain that caucus after caucus was held. The friends of Saunders, 
regarding his success as a matter of vital importance to Mr. Calhoun, 
would not give way, though in a minority. On the other hand, many of 
Brown’s friends at an early period declared that they would prefer the 
election of Mr. Graham to that of Saunders, and some of them affirmed 
that in no event could they be brought to the support of any man tainted 
with Nullification.” 


Referring to Mr. Haywood personally, this same article said: 


“Though he is believed to be a decided Van Buren man, he is a gentle- 
man of superior abilities and devotedly attached to North Carolina We 
have confidence, therefore, that on questions not of a party character he 
will truly represent the feelings and interest of his constituents.” 


Announcing the election of Mr. Haywood in its issue of Decem- 
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ber 21st, the North Carolina Standard, a Democratic paper of 
that day, said: 


“We feel great pleasure in being able to announce that our Democratic 
friends, after a season of bitter and, we must add, shameful contention, 
have become reconciled, and yesterday elected that distinguished son of 
North Carolina, William Henry Haywood, Jr., to the Senate of the United 
States. This was the result of compromise between the friends of other 
candidates, and we hope all crimination and recrimination will cease. 
The vote stood as follows: For Mr. Haywood, 95; for Mr. Graham, 69. 
Mr. Haywood’s majority, 26; scattering, 2.” 


Mr. Haywood took his seat as senator in December, 1843, and 
he attained high rank in that body. He had from boyhood been 
a warm friend of President Polk, and was an ardent supporter 
of the Administration, claiming that he stood in closer relations 
to the President than any other senator. But on July 25, 1846, he 
resigned from the Senate under circumstances that led to much 
political excitement and personal abuse. The tariff at that period 
was an exciting theme. The Legislature that elected Mr. Hay- 
wood on December 20, 1842, denounced the tariff act of the 
previous session of Congress (1842) because of its “protective” 
features, and passed resolutions instructing the North Carolina 
senators to carry into effect its principles in regard to that act. 
In 1844 Mr. McKay, of Bladen, being the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, formulated a tariff bill less highly 
protective, which failed to pass the House; and he made a report, 
which was sent out as an address to the people of the United 
States, explaining the changes which the Democrats demanded 
in the tariff of 1842. On that address the Democrats carried the 
country, elected a majority of the House and also the President, 
and came into power. At the session beginning December, 1845, 
a new tariff bill was prepared that reflected the views of Robert J. 
Walker, the Secretary of the Treasury, which was a very low 
tariff and not at all protective in its character. It passed the 
House. Mr. Haywood determined not to vote for it. He held 
it to be an unwise measure, and he could not conscientiously 
support it; and rather than vote against his party friends, he 
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chose to resign. When the vote was about to be taken, he 
announced his resignation from the Senate and retired. The bill 
passed by one vote, and is known to history as the Walker Tariff 
Act, although General McKay was the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means at that time. It was a tariff for 
revenue without any protective features, and under it the country 
enjoyed unparalleled prosperity. The comments on Mr. Hay- 
wood’s course were very severe, and he issued an address to the 
people of the State explaining the reasons for his action. 

Though many politicians bitterly assailed him for the course 
he took, Mr. Haywood’s resignation was accepted with strong 
expressions of regret in the Senate, both by his friends and politi- 
cal opponents. Senator Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri (who 
was strongly at variance with him on the bill which caused his 
resignation), delivered in the Senate on July 28th a speech wherein 
he said in part: 


“I have the best opportunity of knowing the motives and the feelings 
under which the senator from North Carolina resolved on his resignation, 
and have a right to bear testimony to the purity, the patriotism, and the 
elevation of sentiment under which the senator acted. He resigned to 
avoid a vote against the bill. He resigned with a full conviction that 
his resignation would not affect the fate of the bill—that it would pass 
either with or without his presence ; and that his withdrawal would, in fact, 
facilitate its passage. These I know to have been the motives and feelings 
under which he acted, and I discharge a duty sacred to personal and 
political friendship—sacred to public and private worth—in taking this 
opportunity, on this elevated floor, to bear witness to the noble and 
exalted sense of honor and duty under which my honorable friend has 
ceased to be a member of this body.” 


In the further course of his remarks—too long here to be quoted 
in full—Senator Benton said that the resignation of Mr. Haywood 
had deprived him of the aid and counsel of a friend whose 
hereditary friendship extended backward through generations; 
that the Senate had to regret the loss of one of its most intelligent, 
courteous, and agreeable members; and that the country had 
suffered the loss of a senator who could extend his views to the 
wide expanse of the entire Union when its honor and interest 
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were at stake. Following Mr. Benton, Senator Willie P. Mangum, 
of North Carolina, referred to an attack made on Mr. Haywood by 
an administration paper, and said: 


“No man in the State of North Carolina, perhaps, differs more widely 
than myself from the late senator in political sentiment. That difference 
has long existed and is likely to continue; but political considerations can 
never be permitted to interfere, so far as I am concerned, with feelings 
of personal respect for a gentleman whose honor and probity are uncon- 
taminated and entirely above suspicion, though assailed in the unworthy 
manner you have witnessed in the government paper in this city. . . . 
Sir, I do most cheerfully and cordially concur in the sentiments expressed 
by the honorable senator from Missouri that Mr. Haywood, in forming 
his purpose, was under the influence of none other than considerations 
high, elevated, pure, and honorable.” 


To the same effect Senators Dix, Bagby, Berrien, Crittenden, 
and others warmly expressed themselves on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Returning to Raleigh after his resignation took effect, Senator 
Haywood resumed the practice of law, and continued his labors 
in that profession until his last illness unfitted him for further 
work. He was survived by his father, who attained the advanced 
age of eighty-seven years. The senator's mother reached a still 
greater age, being ninety when she died. 

The life and characteristics of Senator Haywood are well por- 
trayed in the semi-weekly Raleigh Register of October 9, 1852, 
from which we quote the following obituary notice: 


“Died: At his residence in this city, on Thursday, 7th instant, at eight 
o’clock, in the fifty-first year of his age, William Henry Haywood, Jr. 

“When the history of North Carolina shall be written, and the important 
events of the last twenty-five years shall be gathered up, her impartial 
and truthful historian cannot fail to do justice to the merits of the 
memory of one of her most distinguished lawyers, sagacious statesmen, 
and patriotic sons. Even the fleeting testimonia! of a brief obituary notice 
cannot be fairly recorded without a passing tribute to his eminent public 
and private worth. 

“Mr. Haywood, the only son of his parents, was born in this city on 
October 23, 1801. He was a boy of extraordinary promise; passed through 
his academic and college course with the highest distinction, and gradu- 
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ated at our University with the first honor of the institution in 1819. He 
commenced immediately the study of the law with the Honorable Duncan 
Cameron, who had at that time retired from the Bench and was living on 
his estate in Orange. In the office of that eminent jurist he was well 
prepared, and was admitted to the Bar in 1822. A few years thereafter 
he married Jane, the youngest daughter of the late Edward Graham, of 
New-Bern, and settled in this city.” 


After giving the details of his public career and mentioning 
his return to the Bar, the writer continued: 


“This, indeed, was his great theater. As a chancery pleader he had no 
competitor in the State; as a lawyer of great learning and sagacity, and 
of indomitable industry and perseverance, he had no superior; while his 
soul-stirring appeals in the vindication of innocence and truth, and his 
withering rebukes of crime and meanness, will be long remembered as the 
very highest efforts of classic and forensic display. Of urbane and polished 
manners, his fine colloquial powers and convivial and anecdotal disposition 
made him the charm of the social circle, and always attracted the admira- 
tion and esteem of the young, and especially the junior members of the 
Bar. It was in his domestic relations, however, that the amenity of his 
character was most pre-eminent. No man ever saw a more dutiful and 
obedient son, a truer brother, a more devoted husband, a more affection- 
ate father, or a more humane master. . . . But to crown the whole. 
Mr. Haywood was a Christian. At an early age he became a member 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and continued an exemplary and 
efficient member until his death. In the month of July last, a sore upon 
his tongue, which had existed for some time, but which had given him 
little concern, assumed a malignant type of cancer. He bore his affliction 
with a calmness and fortitude unsurpassed.” 


For many years Senator Haywood was a vestryman of Christ 
Church. He was also a zealous Mason, belonging to Hiram 
Lodge, No. 40. 

Jane Graham, the wife of Senator Haywood, was a daughter of 
Edward Graham, an eminent member of the legal profession, 
residing at New-Bern. By the marriage Mr. Haywood had three 
sons and six daughters. His sons were all officers in the Seventh 
North Carolina Regiment in the Confederate Army, and two were 
killed in battle. The eldest, Edward Graham Haywood, was 
colonel of the Seventh, and survived the war; was a lawyer bv 
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profession, resided in Raleigh, married Margaret, daughter of 
Honorable Louis D. Henry, and has numerous descendants now 
living, but none in North Carolina. The second son of Senator 
Haywood was Duncan Cameron Haywood, lieutenant in Com- 
pany E, killed at Cold Harbor, being the fourth person shot down 
with the colors of the Seventh Regiment, these colors showing 
thirty-two bullet-holes when finally rescued. William Henry Hay- 
wood, third son of the senator, was lieutenant in Company K, 
Seventh Regiment, and was killed at the Wilderness. The 
daughters of Senator Haywood were as follows: Elizabeth, who 
died unmarried; Anne, who married Samuel Ruffin (no issue) ; 
Jane, who married Honorable Sion H. Rogers, and left issue; 
Minerva, who was the first wife of Colonel John A. Baker, and left 
an only daughter; Margaret, who was the first wife of General 
Francis Hawks Cameron, and left two sons; and Gertrude, who 
first married William Shubrick Trapier and secondly Edward 
Shubrick Trapier, having issue by second marriage only. 
Marshall DeLancey Haywood. 









) Colonel William Haywood, the Revolutionary 
& statesman. As mentioned in the account of the 


about the time of the foundation of the city. First came the eldest. 
John Haywood, forty years State treasurer and first mayor of 
Raleigh. He was soon followed to the infant capital by his three 
brothers, Sherwood, William Henry, Sr., and Stephen. Sherwood 
Haywood (born February 17, 1762) was cashier of the Raleigh 
branch of the Bank of New-Bern, United States commissioner of 
loans, trustee of the Raleigh Academy, etc. His wife (to whom 
he was married in 1795), was Eleanor Howard Hawkins, sister 
of Governor William Hawkins and daughter of Colone] Philemon 
Hawkins, Jr. For an account of the Hawkins family our readers 
are referred to the fifth volume of the present series. Some time 
after his removal to Raleigh, Sherwood Haywood purchased 
(February 8, 1800) from his brother John a square bounded bv 
Edenton, Blount, Jones, and Wilmington streets, and erected on 
the southwest corner a commodious dwelling, wherein he spent 
the remainder of his life. After his death the southeastern section 
of this square passed to his youngest son, Doctor Richard B. Hay- 
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wood (subject of this sketch), who in 1854 there erected a house, 
where he resided until his death, and which is still occupied by his 
family, the land having passed down from father to son for a 
period of something upward of one hundred years. The brick out 
of which Doctor Haywood’s house was built were molded by 
his slaves on a plantation he owned near Raleigh, as no ready- 
made brick could be procured in the vicinity at that time. _ 

The nine children of Sherwood and Eleanor Haywood were— 
Ann, who married General William Augustus Blount; Sarah, 
who first married Major John Gray Blount and afterward Gavin 
Hogg; Rufus, a physician, who died unmarried in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama; Lucy, who married John S. Bryan; Delia, who first 
married General William Williams and afterward Honorable 
George E. Badger; Francis P., who first married Ann Ferrall and 
afterward Mrs. Martha Austin, née Joyner; Robert W. (adju- 
tant-general), who married Mary White; Maria T. (unmarried) ; 
and Richard B., who married Julia O. Hicks, and whose life will 
form our subject for the present sketch. 

Sherwood Haywood, above mentioned as the father of the chil- 
dren just enumerated, died in Raleigh on October 5, 1829. Some 
idea of the esteem in which he was held by his contemporaries 
may be gathered from a notice in the Raleigh Register of that 
date, wherein it was said: 


“Years may roll away before we see united in the same person so many 
virtues, so much urbanity and kindness, such unsophisticated manners 
and such sterling integrity.” 


The Raleigh Star, of October 8th, said: 


“The death of this excellent man is a calamity which is severely felt 
by the whole community. With a cultivated mind and an amiable dispo- 
sition, united to the most unaffected courtesy of manners, he was much 
venerated and affectionately beloved in private life, and no less esteemed 
for his services in the [banking] institution of which for many years 
he had been a faithful and popular officer.” 


Richard Bennehan Haywood, as already noted, was the young- 
est child of his parents. He was born in Raleigh on November 
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5, 1819, and hence was not quite ten years old at the time of his 
father’s death. His mother, however, survived her husband for 
many vears—until 1855—and, being a woman of strong business 
sense and independent means, gave her son every educational 
advantage, first sending him to the Raleigh Academy (of which 
the Reverend William McPheeters, D.D., was then principal) and 
later to the University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill. At the 
latter institution he took a full course, graduating with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in the class of 1841. He was a member of the 
Dialectic Society. After graduating from the University he en- 
tered Jefferson Medical College, in Philadelphia, there having 
the benefit of instruction from such eminent professors as Doctors 
Robley Dunglison, Robert M. Huston, Joseph Pancoast, John K. 
Mitchell, Thomas D. Mutter, Charles D. Meigs, and Franklin 
Bache. His diploma, signed by these members of the Faculty, 
bears date March 20, 1844. 

After receiving his diploma as a physician and surgeon, Doctor 
Haywood returned to Raleigh in 1844, and began the active prac- 
tice of his profession. About this time, or shortly thereafter, he 
became a member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and 
was elected grand treasurer of that fraternity in North Carolina. 
When the Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows was chartered by Chapter 
154 of the Private Laws of 1848-49, he was one of the incor- 
porators of that body. He was also one of the founders of the 
North Carolina Medical Society in 1849. Later on we shall give 
a description of the first meetings of the Medical Society as re- 
counted many years later by Doctor Haywood. 

Early in the year 1851 Doctor Haywood determined to go 
abroad and pursue post-graduate studies for a few months in 
medicine and surgery at Paris. He began his journey on March 
26th, and an entry in his diary is a ludicrous reminder of the 
inconveniences of railway travel at that time. He says: 


“Left Raleigh on the famous Raleigh and Gaston Railroad. Seven 
miles from town met a freight train off the track. This delayed us four 
hours. Got started again, and four and a half miles from Franklinton 
took another run off. Passengers walked to Franklinton—which was not 
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very nice fun, taking into consideration the distance and excessive dark- 
ness of the night. I got supper and took a nap. About daybreak the 
train came up. We made another start and arrived at Gaston at one 
o'clock P. M.—only twenty-five hours from Raleigh to make the trip! 
I made my last bow to the Raleigh and Gaston, for I have determined in 
my own mind to go one thousand miles out of my way rather than try 
it again.” 


On his way to New York, whence his ship was to sail, Doctor 
Haywood spent a short while in Washington. There his brother- 
in-law, United States Senator George E. Badger, introduced him 
to the acquaintance of Daniel Webster, Secretary of State. The 
latter gentleman, in addition to official passports, etc., gave 
Doctor Haywood letters of introduction to Abbott Lawrence, 
American Minister at the Court of St. James; to Doctor Henry 
Holland, physician to the Queen; and to William C. Rives, Minis- 
ter to France. Doctor Haywood set sail from New York on April 
oth, catching a first sight of England on May Ist. He spent some 
time in social pleasures and sight-seeing in London, and later went 
to Paris, his place of destination. In the latter city he remained 
several months in attendance on lectures, for a while also pursuing 
studies as a private pupil under the great French surgeon, Alfred 
Armand Louis Marie Velpeau. Before returning home he also 
traveled in Germany and Switzerland. On August 16th following, 
Doctor Haywood set sail for America from Liverpool, remarking 
in his diary: 

“I think about the happiest moment of my tour was when our ship fired 
two cannon, which was the signal that she had weighed anchor, and when 


the revolutions of her immense cranks made it evident I was on my way 
home again.” 


On November 19, 1851, shortly after his return from abroad, 
Doctor Haywood was married in the city of New York to Julia 
Ogden Hicks, daughter of John Gustavus Hicks, and Lavinia 
Graham, his wife. Mrs. Haywood, who survives her husband and 
is a resident of Raleigh, was born (August 21, 1830) in New 
York, but spent her school days in Switzerland. She is a finished 
French scholar, her education having been conducted almost 
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entirely in that language. Through both the paternal and ma- 
ternal sides of her family Mrs. Haywood is descended from dis- 
tinguished ancestry, aniong her lineal progenitors being Robert 
Hicks, who came to Plymouth, Massachusetts, in the ship Fortune, 
November 11, 1621; John Hicks, member of the Colonial Assem- 
bly of New Amsterdam, magistrate, and commissioner to treat 
with Indians; Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Hicks, judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas in the colony of New York, high sheriff 
of Queens County, and member of the Colonial Assembly ; Lewis 
Morris, of Morrisania Manor, chief justice of New York and 
afterward governor of New Jersey; James Graham, attorney- 
general of New York and speaker of the Assembly; Colonel Au- 
gustine Graham, surveyor-general of New York; and Major John 
Graham, of the First New York Continental Regiment in the 
Revolutionary War. Through the wife of the last named (whose 
maiden name was Julia Ogden), Mrs. Haywood is also descended 
from the historic Ogden family of New Jersey. 

Being a Whig in politics, Doctor Haywood’s sentiments were 
in harmony with those of his party, which opposed the secession 
of the Southern States, but he never wavered in his devotion to 
the Confederacy after North Carolina had become a part of that 
government. His professional training, and surgical experience 
in particular, were soon called into requisition by the authorities 
after hostilities had commenced. It was on May 20o, 1861, that 
North Carolina passed her Ordinance of Secession; and eight 
months thereafter, on January 20, 1862, Governor Henry T. Clark 
commissioned Doctor Haywood a surgeon, with the rank of 
major, on the staff of Major-General James G. Martin. After this 
he was detailed for duty in the surgeon-general’s office at Raleigh, 
but was often called upon for service in the hospitals of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. After each of the battles of Seven Pines. 
Malvern Hill, Chancellorsville, Spottsylvania Court House, and 
Cold Harbor, as well as other engagements, he rendered efficient 
services in and around Richmond to the suffering soldiers of the 
Confederacy. 

On April 13, 1865, when the Confederate forces had abandoned 
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Raleigh, and Sherman’s army was within striking distance of that 
city, the mayor (William Henry Harrison) sought out Doctor 
Haywood and requested him to act as one of the commissioners to 
surrender the city, since it was no longer possible for the Con- 
federate forces to protect it. His services were especially desired 
for the reason that one of Sherman’s corps commanders, Major- 
General Frank P. Blair, Jr., had been one of his college-mates 
at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. The party 
which went down the Fayetteville road from Raleigh to surrender 
the capital consisted of Mayor Harrison, the Honorable Kenneth 
Rayner, Peter Francisco Pescud, and Doctor Haywood, while on 
the seat with the driver was William R. Richardson, bearer of a 
flag of truce. The first part of the Federal force which came in 
sight was the advance guard of Kilpatrick’s Cavalry, and the com- 
missioners from Raleigh were soon introduced to the leader of that 
command. As spokesman for the commissioners, Mr. Rayner 
then addressed Kilpatrick and asked protection for the city. 
This was finally arranged, after some blustering on the general's 
part, and Raleigh was taken possession of with the loss of but one 
man—Lieutenant Walsh, of Texas, who was hanged by Kil- 
patrick’s order for firing on the Federal advance after the city 
had surrendered. When General Blair reached Raleigh, the gen- 
erosity of that officer at once manifested itself by his seeking out 
Doctor Haywood and showing him every courtesy which friend- 
ship could dictate. In selecting his headquarters, while in 
Raleigh, General Blair chose the residence of Doctor Haywood, 
whose anxiety over the demoralized state of affairs was largely 
relieved by the protection which the presence of his old friend 
afforded. At Blair’s suggestion, the family silver and other valu- 
ables, which had been buried, were dug up and once more safely 
rested in their proper places. A night or two after the general's 
arrival, he entered Doctor Haywood’s room and threw a blue uni- 
form on his bed, with the remark: “Dick, you may be a Con- 
federate surgeon now, but to-night it may be necessary for you 
to take this uniform and turn yourself into a Yankee general to 
avoid serious danger.” On being questioned concerning his strange 
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action, Blair replied that news of Lincoln’s assassination had been 
received and the troops were in such a turmoil over the evil tidings 
that it was feared they would get beyond the control of their offi- 
cers and lay Raleigh in ashes, when the inhabitants might be in 
danger also. These forebodings, fortunately, were not fulfilled, 
though the proffer of the general’s uniform was none the less 
appreciated. While at Doctor Haywood’s house, General Blair 
often had visits from Generals Sherman, Grant, and other officers 
of high rank, who were either stationed in or passing through 
Raleigh. 

Doctor Haywood lost upwards of forty slaves as a result of the 
war, and later in life he met with other reverses, but at first his 
fortune was not so seriously affected as was the case with most 
Southerners. Though strictly temperate in his habits, he was a 
lavish entertainer of his friends. He was a potent factor in the 
alleviation of suffering among the poor, and especially attentive 
fo Confederate veterans who had suffered in the then recent war. 
In its issue of January 6, 1889, shortly after the death of Doctor 
Haywood, the Wilmington Messenger, alluding to his friendship 
for the veterans, said: 


“A friend of the Confederate soldier has fallen. A gentleman of ample 
fortune, he applied his skill and devoted his time and means to the 
relief, care, and comfort of the Confederate sick and wounded. No higher 
tribute could be paid any man. No memory will be more cherished 
among living Confederate soldiers.” 


In the Summer of 1865, Doctor Haywood removed with his 
family to Philadelphia and there remained till 1866, when he 
returned to Raleigh. 

As heretofore noted, Doctor Haywood was one of the founders 
of the North Carolina Medical Society. The call for a meeting to 
organize this body was issued under the date of February 7, 1849, 
and the first meeting took place in Raleigh on April 16th follow- 
ing. Many years later, at a meeting of this body in Wilmington in 
the Spring of 1880, Doctor Haywood was elected president of the 
society. On taking the chair, he made his acknowledgments for 
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the honor, and also gave some account of the struggles of that 
organization during its infancy. As it may be of interest to the 
medical profession, we reproduce a newspaper report of Doctor 
Haywood’s remarks, in the course of which he said: 


“I thank you, gentlemen, for this manifestation of your kindness in 
electing me to preside over your deliberations. It is an honor to which 
I have never aspired, and its bestowal was as unexpected as it was unde- 
served. At this date, when we have so large a number of intelligent 
physicians present, it is an honor well calculated to flatter the vanity of 
any man; more especially it is to me, who have witnessed the disadvan- 
tages under which your society labored at its inception, and the struggles 
it underwent for many years to maintain its existence. 

“A few physicians assembled at your capital in 1849 to form a medical 
society for the State. Among the number I remember Doctor Edmund 
Strudwick of Orange, Doctor James E. Williamson of Caswell, Doctor 
James A. McRae of Fayetteville, Doctor Frederick J. Hill of Brunswick, 
Doctor William George Thomas of Wilmington, Doctor Newsom J. Pitt- 
man of Edgecombe, Doctor Thomas N. Cameron of Fayetteville, and 
Doctors Charles E. Johnson, William G. Hill, and William H. McKee of 
Raleigh. 

“Dr. Strudwick (whose accidental death we have been so recently called 
on to deplore) moved that Doctor Frederick J. Hill of Brunswick be 
called to the chair. On motion of Doctor Strudwick, the sense of the 
meeting was taken on the formation of a State medical society, and 
decided in the affirmative. When the time for the election of officers 
arrived, Doctor Frederick J. Hill said that he was not an active member 
of the profession, having retired many years before on account of age 
and infirmities, and asked, as a favor to him, that he be not placed in 
nomination. He suggested the name of Doctor Edmund Strudwick of 
Orange as permanent president. Doctor Strudwick was unanimously 
elected, and Doctor Hill, on retiring from the chair, was unanimously 
elected the first honorary member of this society. An address to the 
physicians of the State was prepared and ordered to be published by a 
committee composed of Doctors J. B. Jones, W. H. McKee, N. J. Pittman, 
J. A. McRae, and R. B. Haywood. 

“The expectations for a large attendance in 1850 were very great, but 
destined to bitter disappointment On calling the roll, but six members 
answered to their names—the vice-president, Doctor Williamson; the 
secretary, Doctor McKee; the treasurer, Doctor William G. Hill, and 
three members—Doctors T. N. Cameron, N. J. Pittman, and R. B. Hay- 
wood. Doctor Thomas and Doctor Strudwick arrived a short time 
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thereafter, making eight. The propriety of disbanding was again discussed, 
and it was resolved to ‘hold the fort.’ Johnson and Cameron wavered; 
Strudwick, Thomas, and Pittman stood firm, and with what success you, 
gentlemen, are best qualified to judge. Then we had eight; to-day we have 
more than two hundred and eight. 

“Agamemnon said that if he had ten such generals as Nestor the walls 
of Troy would soon be in ashes. Strudwick, our Agamemnon, is gone, 
but I am glad to see among the living to-day our three Nestors—Thomas, 
Pittman, and McRae. They have been ‘faithful to the end.’ 

“In conclusion, gentlemen, I have only to say that I accept the position 
to which your partiality has assigned me, and will endeavor to perform 
the duties to the best of my ability.” 


The next meeting of the North Carolina Medical Society after 
Doctor Haywood’s election as president was held in Asheville, in 
1881; and, his term having expired, he delivered a valedictory 
speech on June Ist, which received high commendation from the 
medical profession and the public in general. One thousand copies 
of this speech were printed in pamphlet form by order of the 
society. Probably the only other printed address by Doctor Hay- 
wood was a brief memoir of Doctor William G. Hill, read before 
the Raleigh Academy of Medicine in 1877, and afterward pub- 
lished by that body. Doctor Haywood was for several terms presi- 
dent of the Raleigh Academy of Medicine, as well as of the North 
Carolina Medical Society; also president of the Wake County 
Board of Health, and member of the State Board of Medical 
Examiners. 

The Whig Party, to which Doctor Haywood had belonged prior 
to the war, went out of existence during that conflict, and he be- 
came a Democrat after the return of peace, so remaining until 
the time of his death. He was never an aspirant for political office, 
but always took a lively interest in politics. During the candidacy 
of his old friend, General Blair, for the vice-presidency, in 1868, 
that gentleman frequently sought his advice about political mat- 
ters in the South. 

On June 30, 1868, Governor Jonathan Worth appointed Doctor 
Haywood a director (on the part of the State) of the North 
Carolina Railroad Company, and on July 8, 1869, he was elected a 
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director on the part of private stockholders, continuing on the 
board by successive re-elections throughout the remainder of his 
life. He was at one time a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the North Carolina Insane Asylum, and later physician to the 
North Carolina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 

Doctor Haywood continued in the practice of his profession at 
Raleigh until June 14, 1885, when he suffered a stroke of paraly- 
sis, which disabled him throughout the remainder of his life. In 
the latter part of December, 1888, he suffered a second stroke, 
which terminated his existence a few days later, on January 2, 
1889, in the seventieth year of his age. 

Space will not permit us to quote in full the numerous refer- 
ences to the death of Doctor Haywood by the press of the State, 
but a tew extracts may not be out of place. The News and Ob- 
server of January 3d said: 


“In the death of Doctor R. B. Haywood, elsewhere announced, there 
passes away one of the most genial gentlemen that ever lived, one of 
the ablest physicians in the State, a citizen who has rendered faithful 
and intelligent public service throughout a long series of years, a North 
Carolinian true in every sense of the word to the land that gave him birth— 
erudite, cultured, and refined. ‘He bore without offense,’ indeed, ‘the 
grand old name of gentleman.’ He was known, and admired, and loved 
from one end of the State to the other. He was highly educated, having 
had every advantage that the literary and scientific schools and colleges 
of this country and Europe afforded, and stood upon the topmost round 
of his profession in the estimation of his medical brethren and of the 
general public. His mind was stored with the richest fruits of a life 
of study and close observation, and he was singularly gifted as a 
raconteur. He was thus one of the most attractive men of his day, and 
lent to his wit and wisdom and delightful humor the charm of the 
courtesy of the gentleman of the old school. . . . His death was not 
unexpected, but it will be widely mourned in North Carolina.” 


In the Wilmington Messenger of January 6th there appeared 
a long and appreciative notice of Doctor Haywood, and from this 
we extract the following: 


“Doctor Haywood was widely known and deservedly popular. He was 
the embodiment of good fellowship; a genial companion, a gentle, firm, 
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unflinching friend. A man of broad benevolence, his charity for the 
faults and frailties of men was unbounded. Every man was to him a 
brother. He could forgive not only seven times, but seventy times 
seven. . . . No better man has lived in our day, no finer character graces 
the annals of our State.” 


The Evening Visitor of January 3d contained a tribute to Doc- 
tor Haywood, from which we quote as follows: 


“As an able physician, an educated gentleman, and a high-toned. chiv- 
alric citizen, he bore an enviable reputation among all classes of our 
people. As a man of belles lettres he had perhaps but few equals in 
North Carolina, and may be truly said to have ‘glittered as a diamond’ 
in polite literature. In fact, he could be said to have gathered in his 
mind the treasures of educational refinement of both Europe and America. 

. Truly can it be said that a good man has gone hence, and the 
memory of this pure representative of the genuine North Carolina gentle- 
man will long linger in the hearts of those who ‘knew him but to 


999 


love him? 


The State Chronicle of Januaty 4th contained an allusion to the 
passing away of Doctor Haywood, saying in part: 


“Few men have lived in North Carolina who have had a larger circle 
of warm friends than Doctor Haywood. . . . He was a prince of enter- 
tainment, and his hospitality was unbounded. Genial, accomplished. wise. 
and witty, he easily drew friends to him, and knitted them to him with 
the strongest cord of esteem and admiration.” 


Two of Doctor Haywoed’s children died young, and he was sur- 
vived by eight, as follows: Sherwood, Graham, Effie H. (wife of 
Brigadier-General Carle A. Woodruff, U. S. A.), Lavinia G. (wife 
of William Davidson Martin,a native of NorthCarolina but now of 
New York), Howard, Eleanor H. (who died unmarried), Marion 
T. (wife of Colonel Charles W. Mason, U. S. A.), and Marshall 
DeLancey. 

The funeral services of Doctor Haywood were held at Christ 
Church by the Reverend M. M. Marshall, D.D., rector of the 
parish, and his remains were laid to rest in Oakwood Cemetery. 


Marshall DeLancey Haywood. 
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% HE industrial progress that has so marked the 
recent past in North Carolina has been accom- 
panied by a development of mental vigor equally 
> noteworthy. The field of culture and of intel- 
lectual activity has been greatly broadened, and 
there has arisen a class of writers trained to the 





historical research. Among these, one of the most efficient and 
capable is Marshall DeLancey Haywood, whose contributions to 
literature have been both extensive and valuable. 

Mr. Haywood is a grandson of Sherwood Haywood, one of 
four brothers who were among the earliest settlers of Raleigh, 
and was born March 6, 1871, on premises which have been in the 
possession of his family for more than a century, and where he 
now resides. His father was the eminent physician and surgeon, 
Doctor Richard B. Haywood, of whom a sketch elsewhere appears ; 
and he is of New York ancestry on the maternal side, his mother, 
whose maiden name was Julia Ogden Hicks, being an accom- 
plished lady, connected with some of the first families of her native 
State. 

When seven years of age he entered the Raleigh Graded School, 
then but recently established, and five years later passed to the 
Raleigh Male Academy, where he remained four years. 

At the age of seventeen he entered the office of a cotton broker, 
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but preferring other work, remained in that business less than a 
year. From 1889 to 1896 he was employed as clerk in the office 
of the attorney-general of the State, under Honorable Theodore F. 
Davidson and Honorable Francis I. Osborne, his association with 
these scholarly and eminent gentlemen being no less pleasant than 
beneficial. 

For a few months in 1897 he served as local editor of the Daily 
Times at Raleigh, and learned something of the ways of the edi- 
torial fraternity. But his inclinations led to literature of a higher 
and more substantial character, and at the age of twenty-nine 
he entered Johns Hopkins University, and took a special course 
as a student in history. On returning to this State, in 1901, he 
became assistant State librarian; and then, in September, 1902, 
was employed for a year as librarian of the North Carolina College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. He became conversant with 
a large number of standard works and familiar with the best 
authors, particularly in that line of literature which was most 
interesting to him—North Carolina history. Beginning early, he 
gradually collected for himself books and pamphlets bearing on 
the history of his native State, until now he possesses the most 
extensive collection of such works, with one exception, in the 
city of Raleigh. And at the same time he has gathered together 
a large number of North Carolina book-plates, engraved portraits, 
and autographs, as well as Indian relics, making one of the most 
interesting private collections in the State. 

In the Fall of 1893 Mr. Haywood conceived the design of form- 
ing a State Society of the Sons of the Revolution in North Caro- 
lina, and on October 4th issued a circular letter asking co-opera- 
tion. Within the next two months he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the society duly organized, and being elected its secretary. 
He has ever since held that position, and in a measure has been 
the soul of the organization. Under the influence of himself and 
his associates, the society has sought not merely to enjoy the 
pleasures of annual reunions, but to preserve and perpetuate the 
memory of historical characters, devoting the surplus funds of 
the organization to the painting of portraits of eminent men who 
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have cast luster on the State, and to similar patriotic purposes. 
As a member of the organization, Mr. Haywood has been prom- 
inent, and has represented the society in conventions of the gen- 
eral society at Annapolis, in 1894, and successively at Boston, 
Savannah, and Philadelphia, and at Washington City in 1902 and 
in 1905. 

Of almost equal value has been his work in connection with the 
revival of the Society of the Cincinnati, of which, in 1897, he 
was elected an honorary member, and ever since he has been 
assistant secretary of the society, often discharging the duties of 
secretary and attending to much of the detail work of that organi- 
zation. The resolution of his election recited that: 


“WHEREAS, In the original institution ‘there are, and will be at all times, 
men in the respective States eminent for their abilities and patriotism, 
whose views may be directed to the same laudable objects with those of 
the Cincinnati,’ 

“Resolved, The Standing Committee having so recommended, that the 
following gentlemen are hereby elected to honorary membership in this 
society. . . . Marshall DeLancey Haywood, of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
a lineal descendant of Major John Graham, and a collateral descendant 
of Captain Charles Graham, both of the New York Continental Line, and 
original members of the New York State Society of the Cincinnati; a 
great-grandnephew of Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, of General Washing- 
ton’s staff, who was an original member of the North Carolina Society 
of the Cincinnati; also a lineal descendant of Colonel Philemon 
Hawkins, Sr., Colonel Philemon Hawkins, Jr., and Colonel William 
Haywood, and a collateral descendant of Lieutenant-Colonel Sherwood 
Haywood and Major Egbert Haywood, all of the latter being of the 
North Carolina militia during the revolution.” 


While Mr. Haywood has been so active in regard to these Revo- 
lutionary organizations, he has been equally interested in Con- 
federate affairs. When Harry Burgwyn Camp, No. 166, United 
Sons of Confederate Veterans, was organized in Raleigh in 1899, 
Mr. Haywood was chosen commandant of that body. On May 8, 
1905, he was appointed aide-de-camp on the staff of Lieutenant- 
General C. Irvine Walker, commanding department of the Army 
of Northern Virginia in the United Confederate Veterans; and, 
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by General Order, July 1, 1905, he was also appointed assistant 
judge advocate general on the staff of General Thomas M. Owen, 
commander-in-chief of the United Sons of the Confederate Vet- 
erans. He is also a member of the Committee on Monuments in 
the general confederation of that order. 

In the Fall of 1902 Mr. Haywood was initiated into the order 
of Masonry as a member of William G. Hill Lodge, No. 218, at 
Raleigh, and in the following August Grand Master Thomas J. 
Shryock, of the Grand Lodge of Maryland, commissioned him as 
representative of that body near the Grand Lodge of North Caro- 
lina. At the annual communication of the Grand Lodge, held in 
Raleigh in January, 1906, it was resolved that the “history of 
the order in this jurisdiction shall be written by some competent 
and loyal hand, and that the Grand Master shall be authorized to 
appoint a Historian of the Grand Lodge of North Carolina to 
undertake such a labor of love.” By authority of this resolution, 
Grand Master Francis D. Winston appointed Mr. Haywood His- 
torian of the Grand Lodge. Of this appointment the Orphan’s 
Friend and Masonic Journal, the official organ of the Grand 
Lodge, said: “Young, talented, well educated, industrious, and 
with a fondness for the work, we feel sure that our young brother 
will meet the full expectations of the Masons of the State.” Six 
months later the work appeared, under the title of “The Begin- 
nings of Freemasonry in North Carolina and Tennessee.” It 
received much applause, and has given great satisfaction to the 
Masons, as well as being of interest to students of history in 
general. Not only publications connected with the order to which 
it relates, but non-Masonic papers as well, spoke of it in high 
terms. The Charlotte Observer said: 


“Mr. Haywood has made a national reputation as a historian, to which 
reputation this sketch cannot but add. It traces the beginnings of Free- 
masonry in North Carolina, the subordinate lodges of colonial times, the 
early history of the Grand Lodge, the joint Grand Lodge of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, and the grand officers of colonial days, which last- 
mentioned chapter is followed by brief statements of data about John 
Hammerton, Thomas Cooper, Joseph Montfort, James Milner, Cornelius 
Harnett, and William Brimage. The appendix gives a list of North Caro- 
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lina grand officers from 1787 to 1906. The book will interest any student 
of history, but, of course,.is intended particularly for the Masons them- 
selves.” 


Mr. Haywood’s political affiliations are with the Democrats of 
his State and nation, and in religion he is an Episcopalian, being 
a member of Christ Church, Raleigh. 

Mr. Haywood is the author of numerous historical sketches. 
His two most important works are “The Beginnings of Free- 
masonry in North Carolina and Tennessee,” mentioned above, and 
“Governor William Tryon and His Administration in the Prov- 
ince of North Carolina, 1765-1771.” Of the latter, the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register said in the course of a 
longer review : “The student of history will be grateful for this 
presentation by an able writer, who has obtained access to orig- 
inal documents, and whose industry, judgment, and literary abil- 
ity are amply displayed in the work. The paper, print, and bind- 
ing are excellent.” The Nation said: “Mr. Haywood seeks to 
prove nothing, but merely to arrive at the truth. Much material 
of interest to genealogists and antiquarians has been interwoven 
into the narrative”; while in the opinion of the Churchman, it is 
“a very entertaining book, and also an important contribution to 
the colonial history of North Carolina, and of the causes that led 
to the Revolution.” 

Mr. Haywood’s accuracy, industry, and literary ability led to 
his selection as one of the editors of “The Biographical History of 
North Carolina,” he being particularly well fitted for this work 
because of his habits of research and acquaintance with the details 
of historical events in the colonial period. His contributions have 
added to the general excellence of the publication. 

S. A. Ashe. 
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g sE HE subject of this sketch was a son of William 
SAAI) Woods Holden and Ann Augusta Young. He 
Ry: se had three sisters—Laura Haylander, married to 

oe T AO Louis P. Olds; Ida Augusta, to Calvin J. 

—_ : Cowles; and Henrietta Reid, to F. L. Mahler. 

RA By Governor Holden’s- second marriage to 

Louisa Virginia Harrison there were the following children: 

Charles Collier, an instructor in the University of West Virginia; 

Mary Eldridge, the wife of C. H. Sherwood; Beulah Williamson, 

married to Walter R. Henry ; and Lula Tucker, now Mrs. F. T. 

Ward. 

Joseph, the second child of the first union, was born in Raleigh, 
September 30, 1844. Mrs. James F. Taylor was one of his earliest 
teachers. Afterward he attended the Lovejoy School, in Raleigh ; 
and, still later, entered the military academy in Charlotte con- 
ducted by General D. H. Hill, where he remained till the opening 
of the Civil War. 

Though a boy of sixteen or seventeen, he enlisted in the Con- 
federate Army, and was sent to Roanoke Island. There he is 
reported as having distinguished himself by his gallant conduct. 
He was taken prisoner and remained in captivity about a year, 
when he was released on parole and returned home. At his 
father’s solicitation he went to Chapel Hill, but was dissatisfied 
there and yearned to go back into the field. His father prevailed 
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upon him to come home and take up work with him upon the 
Standard. This the boy agreed to. He was already a proficient 
printer, having spent his vacations at the case, and soon he was 
sharing editorial duties with his father. 

About this time a friendship sprang up among Hill, Boner, 
and himself—a friendship that lasted unimpaired to the end of 
his life. They were kindred spirits, and so were drawn together 
naturally. 

In 1868 Holden was elected upon the Republican ticket to the 
Legislature, and was made speaker of the House. He presided 
with grace, and evinced a surprising knowledge of parliamentary 
law. He served two sessions in this body, and later ran for Con- 
gress, but was defeated. 

After the rancorous experiences incident to his father’s im- 
peachment and the difficulties that beset his own path, he left 
Raleigh with the intention of beginning life anew among other 
scenes and peoples. His father advised this, and himself soon 
afterward tried the experiment by removing to Washington. 

Young Holden faced toward the great West. His money gave 
out, and, penniless, he wandered on until he reached Leavenworth, 
Kansas. There he sought work on the Times, which was at that 
time conducted by a brother of Susan B. Anthony. The editor, 
discovering the worth of the young man and his identity, promoted 
him to the post of managing editor of the paper; but health 
failing, after eighteen months he determined to come back home 
and re-establish himself in his native city. 

The letters of his father to him during this sojourn in the West 
throw light upon both men. 

“Think often of home,” writes the father, “and say your prayers, and 
this will do much to aid you in your efforts to reform yourself. It is 
not the selfish and the bad-hearted who go astray and fall, but the 
unselfish and generous like yourself. . . . You must have suffered greatly, 


and I sympathize with you. But bear it all like a man, for there are 
better days ahead of you.” 


Another runs in part thus: 


“You have principles, a strong constitution, and many friends who will 
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pray for your success. Ascend by degrees. Labor and wait. Learn to 
master yourself. In all you do or say be governed by high moral prin- 
ciples. . . . I will take care of myself; rest assured that I will play the 
man as you will do. I now see and comprehend everything. . . . Dash 
the tear from your eye; gird yourself; go forward.” 


Yet another closes: 


“Do not despond. A brighter day is ahead for all of us.” 


So, in 1874, he turned homeward. Coming to Washington, he 
might have entered the civil service, but came to Raleigh. 

He was elected mayor of his native city. The duties of this 
office, together with occasional newspaper articles and more am- 
bitious work upon the manuscript of a novel, which he never fin- 
ished, engaged his time up to his death. His administration as 
mayor was temperate and judicious, and did much toward re-estab- 
lishing him in the affections of his fellow-citizens. The office at 
that most acute stage in the city’s history called for a dispassionate 
man, and the fact that Holden filled it acceptably to all factions 
speaks well for his executive powers, and demonstrates that he 
had the purpose to serve the best interests of the community in 
which he was born. 

He was an orator of force. Possibly the most notable attempt 
of this nature was a speech on “Sir Walter Raleigh and Virginia 
Dare,” which, at the invitation of the Chamber of Commerce, he 
delivered in Raleigh at a banquet before the North Carolina Press 
Association. It is eloquent, imaginative, and elicited high praise 
at the time. 


“. . . The name of the city of Raleigh, gentlemen, awakens a train of 
far-reaching associations. It summons from the placid deeps of the 
past the memory of a grand and gallant hero, the towering shade and 
central figure of England’s golden Elizabethan age; it evokes, in quiet 
majesty, the form of Sir Walter Raleigh, the statesman and soldier, the 
sailor and courtier, the poet and philosopher, the chemist and historian, 
and the martyr, in the cause of human freedom. 

“|. . And, therefore, may we not now. with this memory in our 
hearts, indulge our fancy with a dream, as all have sometimes dreamed, 
that if there be a tutelar divinity which guards the grove, the fountain, 
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and the hill, that surely from the balmy arc of this May evening, some- 
where among the shadows of yon floating, fleecy clouds, clothed in the 
thin radiance of the stars, the spirit of Virginia Dare looks down to watch 
o'er our second city of Sir Walter Raleigh, which is alone, since her 
translation to etheral realms, the true daughter of the island city that 
was blessed, three hundred years ago, with the brightness of her natal 
morning! Aye, it is well thus to dream, and to believe, and to consent, 
in variance with the callous scepticism of the hour, to the presence of so 
pure, so gentle, so angelic an ideal at our feast! Virginia Darel Virgin 
child of a virgin land] May thy spirit watch o’er our thresholds and 
guard our hearthstones with unfaltering love. 

“And yet, forever, methinks, beside her form there stands another shade, 
dissimilar but inseparable, rising from the placid deeps of the past in 
serene and tranquil majesty. It is the martyr and the babe, the statesman 
and the child, the poet and the angel of his song. It is the oak and the 
vine—the English oak and the Carolina vine—the vine whose trailing 
tendrils wander among the branches of our City of Oaks! It is more. 
It is the virgin and the hero! Oh, then let this be our prayer, that the 
fame of the spotless purity of Virginia Dare may remain a memento to 
the unsullied sweetness of the maidens of the city of Raleigh, and that 
the memory of Sir Walter’s virtues and his achievements may stir the 
hearts of our young men, as with a bugle blast, to emulate the deeds of 
him whose name is perpetuated by the city of their nativity!” 


But it is his verse that gives him claim to remembrance. He 
began to write when he was a boy, publishing his lines mainly in 
the Standard. These attempts were irregular and of varied in- 
terest; indeed, very few call for attention; yet one of them is a 
poem of power, “Hatteras,” written before he was twenty-five, 
as a result of his early experience at Roanoke Island. It is 
worthy its theme,—the Titanic conflict of tempests and the spa- 
ciousness of the sea. It is a bold conception well worked out; the 
challenge of the Wind King— 


“He paused and wreathed his horn of cloud 
And blew defiance long and loud,” 


with its reminiscence of Wordsworth’s— 


“And hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn;” 
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the ominous lull of the sea; the answer of the Torrid god— 


“Lo, I come 
From azure Caribbee;” 


the marshaling of the hosts from the ice-realms of the North and 
the isles and tide-built bars of the South; the struggie— 


“How ships were splintered at a blow, 
Sails shivered into shreds of snow, 
And seamen hurled to death below, 
Two gods commingling bolt and blast, 
The huge waves at each other cast, 
And bellowed o’er the raging waste; 
Then sped like harnessed steeds afar 
That drag a shattered battle-car ;” 


the warning voice of the “lipless skull”— 
“This is Golgotha of the sea,” 
imploring the mariner— 


“With swelling sail and sloping mast 
Accept kind heaven’s propitious blast! 
O ship, sail on! O ship, sail fast! 
Until, Golgotha’s quicksands passed, 
Thou gainest the open sea at last!” 


While no other poem of his approaches “Hatteras” in merit, 
there is genuine lyrical beauty in the lines from “Love’s Melan- 
choly,” lines that call up Shakespeare’s “Blow, Blow, thou Winter 
Wind,”— 


“The blight is on the damask rose, 
The death frost on the lily; 
And cold the bleak nor’wester blows, 
Till all the earth seems chilly; 
But colder than the icy wind, 
And deadlier than the frozen dew, 
Are unforgotten words unkind 
And promises untrue.” 
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He was of a religious temperament. The following from his 
“Hymn,” a poem never published, sets forth this feeling: 


“He heard me, and where’er I rove 
All else save this I count as dross, 
Save this: His love, the old, old love! 
Which saved the thief upon the cross! 
I'll sing it when I come to’ leave.” 


Another poem in this vein, “A Home Above,” which was copied 
widely in the State press, closes as follows: 


“I know not the orb that will be my abode, 
But I know it was formed by the finger of God, 
That my mansion is empty and I must await 
Till He shall command me to enter the gate— 
Till the ange! of death in mercy shall come 
To bear me to dwell in my beautiful home— 
My home that is built in some planet on high, 
*Mid the numberless stars of the beautiful sky.” 


He must have been a man of lovable spirit. A chronicler of his 
death said: 


“His amiability was remarked by all with whom he was thrown in 
contact. His faults and weaknesses never injured his friends, causing them 
only sorrow.” 


Another obituary notice says in part: 


“He was a young man of more than ordinary talent, with an active, 
discriminating mind; fertile and poetic imagination; cultivated taste; 
warm, generous nature; courteous and kind to friend and foe; and but 
for his early entrance into political life, with the temptations and associa- 
tions that belonged to it, might have risen to eminence in the State or in 
the world of letters.” 


He died at the residence of his father, in Raleigh, in 1874, and 
is buried in Oakwood Cemetery, a broken shaft marking his grave. 
Let us believe his spirit has attained the felicity toward which it 
yearned. 








w 
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HATTERAS. 


The Wind King from the North came down, 
Nor stopped by river, mount, or town; 

But, like a boisterous god at play, 
Resistless bounding on his way, 

He shook the lake and tore the wood, 
And flapped his wings in merry mood, 

Nor furled them till he spied afar 

The white caps’ flash on Hatteras bar, 
Where fierce Atlantic landward bowls 

O’er treacherous sands and hidden shoals. 


He paused, then wreathed his horn of cloud, 
And blew defiance long and loud; 
Come up! Come up, thou torrid god, 
That rul’st the Southern sea! 
Ho! lightning-eyed and thunder-shod, 
Come wrestle here with me! 
As tossest thou the tangled cane, 
T'll hurl thee o'er the boiling main!” 


“ 


The angry heavens hung dark and still, 
Like Arctic night on Hecla’s hill; 

The mermaids sporting on the waves, 
Affrighted, fled to coral caves: 

The billow checked its curling crest, 
And, trembling, sank to sudden rest; 
All ocean stilled its heaving breast. 


Reflected darkness, weird and dread, 
An inky plain the waters spread— 
So motionless, since life was fled! 


Amid this elemental lull, 
When nature died, and death lay dull, 
As though itself were sleeping there— 
Becalmed upon that dismal flood 
Ten fated vessels idly stood, 
And not a timber creaked! 
Dim silence held each hollow hull, 
Save when some sailor, in that night, 
Oppressed with darkness and despair, 
Some seaman, groping for the light, 
Rose up and shrieked! 
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They cried like children lost and lorn: 

“O Lord, deliver while you may! 

Sweet Jesu, drive this gloom away! 
Forever fled, O lovely day? 

I would that I were never born!” 

For stoutest souls were terror-thrilled, 
And warmest hearts with horror chilled. 


“Come up! Come up, thou torrid god, 
Thou lightning-eyed and thunder-shod, 
And wrestle here with me!” 
*Twas heard and answered: “Lo! I come 
From azure Caribbee, 
To drive thee, cowering, to thy home, 
And melt its walls of frozen foam.” 
From every isle and mountain dell, 
From plains of pathless chapparel, 
From tide-built bars, where sea birds dwell, 
He drew his lurid legions forth— 
And sprang to meet the white-plumed North. 


Can mortal tongue in song convey 
The fury of that fearful fray? 

How ships were splintered at a blow— 
Sails shivered into shreds of snow— 
And seamen hurled to death below! 
Two gods commingling, bolt and blast, 
The huge waves on each other cast, 
And bellowed o’er the raging waste; 
Then sped, like harnessed steeds, afar, 
That drag a shattered battle car 
Amid the midnight din of war! 


False Hatteras! When the cyclone came 
Your waves leapt up with hoarse acclaim 
And ran and wrecked yon argosy ! 
For e’er nine sank! That lone hulk stands 
Embedded in thy yellow sands— 
An hundred hearts in death there stilled, 
And yet its ribs, with corpses filled, 
Are now caressed by thee! 
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Smile on, smile on, thou watery hell, 

And toss those skulls upon thy shore; 
The sailor's widow knows thee well: 

His children beg from door to door, 
And shiver, while they strive to tell 

How thou hast robbed the wretched poor! 


Yon lipless skull shall speak for me, 
This is Golgotha of the sea! 

And its keen hunger is the same 

In Winter’s frost, or Summer’s flame! 
When life was young, adventure sweet, 
I came with Walter Raleigh’s fleet, 
But here my scattered bones have lain 
And bleached for ages by the main! 
Though lonely once, strange folk have come, 
Till peopled in my barren home. 
Enough are here. Oh, heed the cry, 
Ye white-winged strangers sailing by! 
The bark that lingers on this wave 

Will find its smiling but a grave! 
Then, tardy mariner, turn and flee, 

A myriad wrecks are on thy lea! 

With swelling sail and sloping mast, 
Accept kind Heaven’s propitious blast! 
O ship, sail onl O ship, sail fast, 

Till thou Golgotha’s quicksands past— 
Hath gained the open sea at last. 


RaceicHu, N. C., 1867. 


Henry Jerome Stockard. 








JO. SEAWELL JONES 


x MONG those who have done some service to the 
cause of history in North Carolina was Jo. 
Seawell Jones, of Shocco, in Warren County, 
> commonly known as “Shocco” Jones. This 
gentleman belonged to a family of good stand- 
ing. He was the son of Edward Jones, of 
and in the maternal line was a grandson (also 
being a namesake) of Joseph Seawell. The mother of Jo. Seawell 
Jones was a Mrs. Gordon after her marriage to his father. 
She was a sister of the eminent lawyer, Judge Henry Seawell, 
and her mother was a sister of Nathaniel Macon, both of whom 
are noticed elsewhere in this work. 

Jo. Seawell Jones was a man of strange temperament—of fine 
but caustic literary style, and in fashion a Beau Brummel. Few 
were the resorts of polite society in his day where he was not a 
well-known figure, and his engaging manners and fascinating con- 
versational powers made him a general favorite among the élite of 
his time. 

In 1824 Mr. Jones was a student at the University of North 
Carolina, but does not appear to have taken a full course there. 
His legal training was received at Harvard. He entered the law 
department of the last named institution in September, 1829, and 
left in August, 1830; re-entered in April, 1831, and left in the 
following December; came back a third time in September, 1832, 
and left before the end of that year. He received the degree of 
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Bachelor of Laws from Harvard in 1833. In February, 1831, 
before his law course at Harvard was finished, he was admitted 
to the Bar in North Carolina. Whether he ever actively engaged 
in practice does not appear 

Mr. Jones was one of the founders of the North Carolina His- 
torical Society, incorporated by Chapter 63 of the Private Laws 
of 1832-33. The other incorporators were James Iredell, David 
L. Swain, Alfred Moore, Louis Moseley, and Richmond Pearson. 

In the Spring of 1897 the present writer, while in New York, 
had a conversation with the eminent and venerable lawyer, Benja- 
min D. Silliman (since dead), who spoke on having personally 
known “Shocco” Jones when a young man. Later, desiring to 
have a written account of the personal recollections of probably 
the only person living who had known Jones in his college days 
(though they were students at different institutions), a request 
therefor was made to Mr. Silliman, who, under date of November 
8, 1897, replied as follows: 


“My first offhand impression was that ‘Shocco’ Jones was at Yale; but 
on reflection and examination of the catalogue list of graduates I conclude 
that he was not. He was a genial, light-hearted, good-hearted, bright. and 
attractive fellow as I remember him. It was in New York. and when 
many students were here in vacation, that I often met him. The Collinses, 
from North Carolina, and other college men were much at the City Hotel, 
and Jones, I am quite sure, was often there. I suspect that he boarded 
there when in New York. It was in those days that I knew him and 


often saw much of him. . . . But it is seventy-three years since I left 
college, and I don’t find that my memory grows much more reliable as 
years grow more numerous. . . . Did not Jones publish an address 


or an article claiming that the first Declaration of Independence was made 
in North Carolina? I think so. That was a subject on which he was 
enthusiastic.” 


The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence was indeed a 
subject on which Mr. Jones was enthusiastic, and it formed the 
chief thesis of a work he wrote, and by which he is best known. 
This volume appeared in 1834, being published by Charles Bowen. 
of Boston, and Turner and Hughes, of Raleigh. It is entitled 
“A Defence of the Revolutionary History of North Carolina from 
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the Aspersions of Mr. Jefferson.” This volume (embracing 343 
pages) is attractively written, and contains much valuable Revolu- 
tionary history. Its writer, it is true, sometimes indulges in senti- 
mental flights when warmed to his subject, and in one case—that 
of Esther Wake—is believed by some to have created a heroine 
on whom to lavish his courtly figures of rhetoric. The whole is 
marked throughout by an antipathy to Virginia in general and 
Thomas Jefferson in particular. He was probably the first person 
to apply the term “Old North State” to North Carolina—certainly 
antedating Gaston’s famous State hymn of that title. Alluding to 


the influence of Virginia politics on North Carolina, he says in his 
introduction : 


“Everything appertaining to the dignity of the old North State is care- 
fully kept out of sight [by Virginia newspapers], and every political 
movement contrary to the decrees of the Richmond Junto is hinted at as 
federalism, monarchy or treason. For my own part, I am willing thus 
publicly to lament the dominant influence of the Virginia Republican Party 
over the State of North Carolina. I do look upon it as the most fatal 
stroke ever aimed at the dignity and honor of my own country, and J 
would willingly lay the first stone of a Chinese wall to divide forever the 
physical and intellectual resources of the two States.” 


In 1838 (four years after his “Defence of North Carolina” was 
issued) another work by Jones made its appearance. This was 
called “Memorials of North Carolina,” and was printed in New 
York. Though a volume of only eighty-seven pages, this work, 
on account of its rarity, has a greater money value than the first- 
mentioned publication. It is taken up with accounts of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s colonization on Roanoke Island in North Carolina, the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, and the history of the 
Scottish heroine, Flora McDonald, during her residence in North 
Carolina. He also pays his compliments to Thomas Jefferson, 
John Randolph of Roanoke, and a few more residents of Virginia. 
Concerning Randolph of Roanoke, Jones says he “condescended 
to purloin from the annals of a State which he sometimes affected 
to despise the only dignity of his name.” Later on he says: 


“On the subject of Mr. Randolph’s claim to Roanoke, it is necessary to 
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state that the river which now bears that name was known in Indian 
history under the name of Moratuck, and that it did not receive its present 
appellation until at least a century after the first settlement of the island. 
The meaning of the word Roanoke is Pearl, and such was its renown in 
Indian tradition that the main river which fed the Occam, or Albemarle 
Sound, by degrees received the compliment of the name. All the glorious 
associations of the word, however, belong exclusively to the island. . . . 
Mr. Randolph had caught some vague idea of the fame of the word in 
Indian tradition, and ignorantly supposing that the small stream at his 
feet, or at least that portion of the main river which lies in the State of 
Virginia, might be heir to all its glorious associations, he did not scruple 
to adopt it as a part of his own name—leaving the world to infer that 
there was some probable connection between his ancestry and the Pearl 
Island of the savage lord of Roanoke. Besides, too, he claimed to be 
descended from an Indian princess, and in his crazy ambition for the 
empty sound of a title, he embraced the opportunity to complete his 
aboriginal pedigree by purloining from the peerage list of North Carolina 
the almost forgotten nobility of one of her native savages.” 


Concerning the great stream now called Roanoke River, and 
Mr. Randolph’s supposed connection with it, Jones observes: 


“The truth is—and if the reader will refer to the map of Virginia he 
will find it so—the Roanoke as it starts from the junction of the Dan and 
Stanton does not continue in the State of Virginia for more than forty 
miles, and then, entering North Carolina in the county of Warren, it 
sweeps over a fertile section of that State of more than one hundred 
and fifty miles in extent. . . . Mr. Randolph lived in the county of 
Charlotte, which I am sure was some fifty miles from the junction of 
the Dan and Stanton, away up in the mountains. . . . Mr. Randolph's 
plantation, then, was not upon this stream; and remembering his ridiculous 
squeamishness as to the title of Roanoke, the world may well exclaim, 
Where, then, was it? It was on a creek which courses through the county 
of Charlotte, emptying its waters into the Stanton, and which said creek 
has been dignified with the name of ‘Little Roanoke River.’ Such was 
Mr. Randolph's claim to the title which he assumed.” 


In Moore’s “History of North Carolina,” Vol. II., page 107, 
mention is made of a work written about the year 1853 by Jones, 
and entitled “My Log Cabin in the Prairie.” After years of ob- 
scurity and partial oblivion, says Moore, Jones thereby reminded 
mankind that he was still in the land of the living. The present 
writer has never seen a copy of the work here alluded to. 
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At all fashionable resorts, when Jones was in the flush of young 
manhood, duelling pistols were as much a part of a gentleman’s 
wardrobe as was his coat, and this Quixotic young Carolinian 
was considered quite an authority on the code duello. Chancing 
to be entangled in an “affair of honor” while in Rhode Island, the 
chief migistrate of that State felt called upon to take official 
notice of the same in a proclamation. Jones, not to be outdone, 
issued a counter-proclamation so teeming with sarcasm as to make 
the governor a laughing-stock for his people. As this remarkable 
document is strongly characteristic of its writer, we give it in 
full; ° 


“Whereas, I have seen in the Providence papers a certain document 
purporting to be a proclamation by His Excellency, John Brown Francis, 
Governor and Captain-General of the Armies and Fleets of the State 
of Rhode Island, in which the circumstances of a late duel are set forth 
and described as a crime of unparalleled atrocity and wickedness, and 
one of the actors therein pronounced an assassin, pirate and blood- 
thirsty Southerner, and the sum of five hundred dollars offered as a 
reward for his apprehension; 

“And whereas, I have my doubts of His Excellency’s correct under- 
standing of this or any other matter in which the mysteries of anti- 
Masonry are not concerned, and am sorely grieved lest his proclamation 
may mislead and prejudice the public mind in the State of Rhode Island— 
a State which, I lament to say, is already sufficiently misled, misruled 
and misgoverned ; 

“And whereas again, The aforesaid State of Rhode Island is not much 
more extensive in its territory than a North Carolina plantation, and the 
salary of the governor thereof is limited to the sum of four hundred 
dollars—a sum of money much less than the pay of many Southern 
overseers, and actually one hundred dollars less than the reward recited 
in this preamble; 

“And whereas, I have gravely counselled with sundry eminent and 
skillful financiers as to whether His Excellency has not transcended the 
means of the treasury of Rhode Island in offering so large a reward for 
the apprehension of myself, and the aforesaid financiers, after solemn 
consultation, have reported that the salaries of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island are limited to the sum of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and that thus it would take the salary of two judges to pay for 
my apprehension, and therefore they appeal to the premises; 

“And furthermore whereas again, I feel flattered by all these considera- 
tions, and have determined, after grave and solemn consideration and 
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reflection, never to fight another duel within the aforesaid State of 
Rhode Island, but ever hereafterwards, when I am belligerently disposed 
thereabouts, shall fight across the State, which is not more than the usual 
distance between the parties in such cases convened; 

“And whereas finally, Inasmuch as the aforesaid John Brown Francis 
is an individual weighing, according to the most received opinions, about 
five hundred pounds, and hath notoriously but little wit—not knowing the 
little dignity due to the place which he unfortunately fills—I have con- 
cluded to wind up this proclamation by calling upon all the good people 
of the world, and of Rhode Island in particular, seriously, solemnly and 
soberly to counsel and beseech the aforesaid John Brown Francis, 
endeavoring to bring him back to a sense of the duty of a gentleman and 
a magistrate, enjoining it upon him as a rule, which he carmot safely 
violate, that to be respected he must be decent, and that the petty dignity 
of the petty office which he fills will not confer upon him impunity for 
official misbehavior, with which an honorable office is sometimes invested, 
but which an honorable man never claims, and which a base coward, 
though he were to claim, might not enjoy; and finally, should all friendly 
offices fail, to the end that the aforesaid John Brown Francis may be 
brought to a proper account for his outrageous behavior, I hereby offer a 
reward for his delivery to me at Cape Lookout, North Carolina, a barrel 
of tar and forty pounds of feathers. 

“In testimony whereof, I, Jo. Seawell Jones, of Shocco, this the 22d day 
of February, 1834, have hereunto affixed the Great Seal of Shocco, as an 
evidence of the dignity of this paper. 

; “Jo. SEAWELL Jones, of Shocco. 
“Martin Foco, Private Secretary.” 


The above-mentioned “private secretary” was a mulatto fiddler 
who resided at Shocco, and there plied his musical trade. 

In “Grandfather’s Tales of North Carolina History,” by Colonel 
R. B. Creecy, is a sketch of Jones, and some account of his eccen- 
tricities, which leads one to believe that he became mentally un- 
balanced in his last years, which were spent in Mississippi. 
Colonel Creecy errs, however, when he places his death in Texas 
during the war with Mexico. He died at a later period—February 
20, 1855—in Columbus, Mississippi. “He died a hermit, alone, 
deserted, unknown—with all his eccentricities, a patriot, a lover 
of his old home, having done some good in his day and generation, 
and left a name among its historians.” ` 

Marshall DeLancey Haywood. 
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AMES YADKIN JOYNER, son of John and 
Sallie A. (Wooten) Joyner, was born at Yad- 
kin College, in Davidson County, North Caro- 
lina, August 7, 1862, whither his parents and 
his maternal grandparents had moved soon 

Bese, after the fall of New-Bern. While he was yet 
an infant, only eight months old, his sainted mother died, and 
six months later his father followed her to the spirit land. The 
orphan child was taken into the family of his aged grandfather, 

Honorable Council Wooten. Soon after the war Mr. Wooten re- 

turned to his old home, Moseley Hall,* in Lenoir County, where 

the subject of this sketch spent his boyhood and youth. 

Mr. Wooten was a fine type of the old-school Southern gentle- 
man. He was a prominent man and a public favorite, and had 
taken an active part in the affairs of county and State. For six 
times he had been a representative from Lenoir in the House of 
Commons of the General Assembly, and he was also one of her 
two delegates to the Constitutional Convention of 1835. In the 
days of the stage-coach his home was a great meeting place for 
judges, State officials, and other prominent men whose duties 





*Socalled in honor of Colonel William D. Moseley, who had moved 
from there to Florida about 1839, and in 1845, when Florida was admitted 
into the Union, became first governor of that Commonwealth. After the 
war the name of the village was changed to LaGrange. 
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called them to his part of the State. It was a convenient stop- 
ping-place, and guests always found there a cordial welcome and 
generous hospitality. In later years Mr. Wooten was a strong 
personal friend of Governor Ellis, and was a member of his Coun- 
cil of State. He was also a member of Governor Bragg’s Council 
of State. 

Mrs. Joyner was Mr. Wooten’s oldest married daughter and his 
favorite child. She was a woman of rare gifts of mind and soul. 
How natural it was after her death that the old gentleman should 
become more devotedly attached than ever to her little son. The 
two became inseparable companions and their companionship 
lasted until the death of the grandfather, which occurred when 
the boy was ten years old. From this time on he was reared in 
the family of his uncle, Mr. Shadrach I. Wooten, who cared for 
him as if he had been his own child. The reverence that 
Mr. Joyner has to-day for the memory of his grandfather is noth- 
ing short of worship. Having known nothing of the fostering 
care of fond parents, he regards Mr. Wooten’s influence upon 
his young life as perhaps the most potent force that entered into 
the shaping of his character. 

Mr. Joyner’s people are of English and German descent. The 
Joyners came from England and settled in Pitt County. His 
grandfather, John Joyner, represented Pitt in the Senate five 
times in succession, and was one of her two delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1835. The Wootens, too, were English, 
having come through Wales to Maryland, and from there to 
North Carolina. His maternal grandmother’ Isler was of Ger- 
man blood, her ancestors having come over with DeGraffenried. 
Doctor McIver was wont to jest with Mr. Joyner about his land- 
holding propensity. It is said he never disposes of a piece of 
land when once he gets it in his possession. He must have in- 
herited this trait from his sturdy, thrifty German ancestors. There 
are Islers—relatives of his—in Jones County to-day holding lands 
under the original grant made in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

After preparing for college at LaGrange Academy, young 
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Joyner entered the University of North Carolina in the Fall of 
1878. He graduated after three years of hard study in the class of 
1881, with the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. Among his 
classmates were the late Doctor Charles D. McIver, Doctor Robert 
P. Pell, Congressman Charles R. Thomas, Judge Robert B. Al- 
bertson, Honorable Robert W. Winborne, and a number of others 
who have done splendid service for the State and nation. Leaving 
the University, he went back home to become a teacher. From 
1881-83 he was principal of LaGrange Academy ; 1882-83,* he was 
superintendent of the public schools of Lenoir County; 1884-85, 
he was teacher in the Winston graded schools, which had just 
been organized by Doctor Calvin H. Wiley. He then studied law 
at the Law School of Dick and Dillard, was admitted to the Bar, 
and practised in Goldsboro from 1886-89. While practising law 
he was, 1887-89, chairman of the Board of Education of Wayne 
County. The practice of law was not congenial to him, but the 
work of the schoolroom was, and it had taken too strong a hold 
upon him to be shaken off. In 1889 the superintendency of the 
Goldsboro graded schools was offered him. He gave up his law 
practice and accepted the position. He remained at the head of 
these schools four years. During this time his success was flat- 
tering, and his fame as teacher and superintendent spread far 
and wide. In 1893 he resigned the superintendency of the Golds- 
boro schools to become Professor of English in the State Normal 
and Industrial College at Greensboro. Here he remained until 
1902, when, upon the sudden death of Honorable Thomas F. 
Toon, he was appointed by Governor Charles B. Aycock as State 
superintendent of public instruction to fill the unexpired term of 
Superintendent Toon. 

His appointment to this position gave the highest satisfaction 
to the educational forces of the State. He filled the place with 
such conspicuous ability that he was ‘nominated in 1904 on the 
Democratic ticket to succeed himself and was elected by a hand- 

*He was elected to this position just before he was twenty years old. So 


far as the writer is aware, he was the youngest county superintendent of 
schools this State has ever had. 
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some majority. Mr. Joyner has held various other educational 
positions, in which he has been instrumental in shaping educa- 
tional policy and educational legislation. In 1896 he was presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly; he has been a 
member of the. Board of Directors of the Baptist University for 
Women at Raleigh ever since that institution was opened ; he has 
served as secretary of the State Superintendents’ Association of 
the Southern States since its organization; 1899-1901, he was a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Colored Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Greensboro; during the same period he 
was a member of the Board of Aldermen of the city of Greens- 
boro; in 1901 he was chairman of the North Carolina text-book 
commission; since 1902 he has been ex-officio chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Normal and Industrial College. In 1906 
he was president of the North Carolina Summer School at 
Raleigh. 

In December, 1887, Mr. Joyner was happily married at La- 
Grange to Miss Effie E. Rouse. Two children have been born to 
them, James N., who is now a student in the University of North 
Carolina, and William T., who is now in the Raleigh High School, 
preparing to enter the University next fall. 

In politics Mr. Joyner is a Democrat; in religion, a missionary 
Baptist. But he is neither partisan nor sectarian in the ordinary 
acceptance of these terms. 

As a speaker he is very deliberate, but direct and forceful. His 
ideas are always expressed clearly and logically and in pleasing 
language. Although he has a keen appreciation of humor, he sel- 
dom makes use of the anecdote for the purpose of illustration. A 
lover of literature, he has been a diligent student of its masters. 
Having their best thoughts at his ready command, he is never at 
a loss for an apt quotation when it is needed. 

The splendid progress made in public school work in North 
Carolina since he became the State’s educational standard bearer 
and the widespread growth of wholesome sentiment for universal 
education bear most eloquent testimony to his efficiency as a public 
officer. The State has never had an officer more conscientious and 
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faithful in the performance of duty, nor one of greater integrity, 
nor one in whom the people have had greater confidence. In his 
recent message to the General Assembly Governor Glenn, speaking 
of Mr. Joyner and his work, used these words: “The present 
superintendent, with no disrespect to others, is, in my opinion, the 
ablest and most efficient the State has ever had.” So long 
as the Commonwealth sees to it that its public offices of honor and 
trust are filled by men of his type so long will its progress toward 
civic righteousness be assured. 

When the sudden death of Doctor Charles D. McIver, late 
president of the State Normal and Industrial College at Greens- 
boro, was announced, the eyes of all seemed to turn instinctively 
to Mr. Joyner as the logical successor of Doctor McIver. For 
many reasons he seemed to be the man best qualified to take up 
the work where his friend had suddenly dropped it and carry it 
on successfully along the broad lines and upon the high plane 
established by its founder. He is in the prime of life and is 
eminently fitted for the place, both by training and by experience; 
is in thorough accord with the high ideals and lofty purposes of 
the Normal and Industrial College; was for nine years a pro- 
fessor in the institution; was an intimate friend and adviser of 
Doctor McIver and knew all his plans for the larger develop- 
ment of the institution. Nobody was surprised when, on Novem- 
ber 20, 1906, the directors of the institution recognizing these facts, 
asked Mr. Joyner to become president. Everybody thought the 
presidency of the institution would be offered him, but nobody, not 
even he himself, knew whether he would accept the honor or decline 
it. The college needed his guiding hand, his wise head, and his 
ripe experience. His heart was with the institution, and it was 
no easy matter for him to decide what to do. The position ap- 
pealed to him strongly, indeed; it is divorced from politics; is 
a permanent position, carrying a salary of $3000 and a residence 
—not a large salary,to be sure, yet it is $1000 more than the super- 
intendent of public instruction receives. In this position he would 
be free to work out his own plans in accordance with his own 
ideals; he would have unlimited possibilities, and work congenial 
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to one of Mr. Joyner’s tastes and aptitudes. And why did he 
decline such a place? The answer is given in his own words: 
“My heart is with the Normal, but my duty is along other lines.” 
And nobody who knows the man was at all surprised at his de- 
clining the position. Here is a man to whom duty is indeed “the 
sublimest word in the English language.” 

Before the position had been offered him his co-laborers all 
over the State had become deeply interested. County superin- 
tendents, city superintendents, teachers, college professors, and 
other friends of education wrote him appealing letters, com- 
mending his work and urging him, if he could see that it was not 
inconsistent with what he conceived to be his duty, to remain at 
the head of the public school forces. Superintendents’ associa- 
tions, teachers’ associations, and college faculties passed resolu- 
tions to the same effect. They realized that now is a critical 
period in our educational life, and that should he lay down his 
work at this time the cause of education must suffer, however 
able, however competent his successor might be. All felt that the 
work which he has so wisely planned for the Department of 
Education and which he has so ably executed thus far could not, 
to say the least, go on without some interruption. Things would 
necessarily be thrown out of joint and time would be required 
for their readjustment. Says he, “I felt that if I should lay 
down my work now, I should be as one who, standing shoulder 
to shoulder with his comrades in battle, had found a chance to run, 
and had taken advantage of it.” His noble decision is indeed 
gratifying to all who are interested in public education. 

There has been no time heretofore in the history of education 
in North Carolina when the superintendent of public instruction 
could afford to decline such a position as has been offered 
Mr. Joyner. Certainly there has been no time when a State super- 
intendent would have been so generally urged to decline such a 
place in order to remain at the head of the public school work. 
These facts are significant, and so is Mr. Joyner’s decision. Ver- 
ily can he say, “I magnify mine office.” Nothing better has hap- 
pened for education in North Carolina in many years than this 
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noble, self-sacrificing act. It has united and strengthened the 
school forces and has given a new stimulus to all our educa- 
tional interests; it has given to the office of the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction added dignity and a new meaning; 
it has shown, too, that if there is an office in the State that should 
be divorced from politics, it is the office of State superintendent 
of public instruction. 

Mr. Joyner is not a politician, and we need not be surprised 
if politicians sometimes fail to understand him. He possesses 
that high sense of honor, that generous sympathy for his fellow- 
man, that intense desire to serve his people, and that compre- 
hensive grasp of educational processes and problems which at 
once place him above and beyond the petty wranglings of political 
trickery and stamp him as an educational statesman of no mean 
rank. He is high-minded and clear-minded, far-sighted and patri- 
otic, possessing withal modest, quiet dignity, gentleness of spirit, 
and charity as boundless as human weakness and human need. He 
has forgotten self in the service of the State; may the State be 
wise enough and patriotic enough to make possible the realization 
of his dream of elevating and educating all the State’s children. 

N. W. Walker. 
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; af HILIP LUDWELL, the first governor of North 

= Ge. Carolina, and then governor of the entire prov- 
(2 ED ince of Carolina, was a citizen of Virginia dur- 
G S ing the greater part of his residence in America, 
Bay et hence hi ome within the 
PAIR YE scope of the present history but for the high 
office he held in North Carolina. 

In an account of the Lee family of Virginia, written in London 
by William Lee just prior to the Revolution, and published by 
Bishop Meade in his work on “Old Churches and Families of Vir- 
ginia,” incidental mention of the Ludwell family (with whom 
many of the Lees were connected by blood) is made as follows: 






“The Ludwells, though the name is now extinct, are an old and honor- 
able family of Somersetshire, England, the original of them many ages 
since coming from Germany. Philip Ludwell and John [Thomas] Ludwell 
being brothers and sons of Miss Cottington, who was heiress of James 
Cottington. the next brother and heir of the famous Lord Francis Cotting- 
ton, of whom a pretty full account may be seen in Lord Clarendon’s his- 
tory of the Rebellion, were in Court favor after the restoration of Charles IT. 
John [Thomas] was appointed secretary and one of the Council in Virginia, 
where, I believe, he died without issue. Philip. the eldest brother, went 
to America governor of Carolina, from whence he went to Virginia. and 
married the widow of Sir William Berkeley. by whom he had a daughter 
(that married Colonel Parke, who was afterward the governor of the 
Leeward Islands, in the West Indies, and died in Antigua, the seat of 
his government) and one son, named Philip. After some time. old 
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Philip Ludwell returned to England and died. He was buried in Bow 
Church, near Stratford. His son Philip remained in Virginia, where his 
father had acquired a considerable estate, and married a Harrison, by 
whom he had two daughters—Lucy, the oldest, married a Colonel Grymes, 
who was of the Council in Virginia, and Hannah, who married the be- 
fore-mentioned Thomas Lee—and one son, Philip. This Philip was, as 
his father had been, of the Council of Virginia. He married a Grymes, 
by whom he had several children—most of whom died in infancy—and 
in the year 1753 his wife died. In 1760 he came over to England for his 
health, and in the year 1767 he died here, when the male line of Ludwell 
became extinct. He left heiresses three daughters—Hannah Philippa, 
Frances and Lucy; the second is since dead unmarried.” 


In quoting the above interesting account, it should be observed 
that it is not strictly accurate when it says that Philip Ludwell 
came to America as governor of Carolina, for he had been living 
in Virginia some years when that appointment was conferred upon 
him. It should also be noted that the name of Philip’s brother 
was Thomas, not John. 

The second Philip Ludwell, mentioned above as son of 
Governor Ludwell, was born in Virginia on February 4, 1672, 
and died there on January 11, 1727; the latter’s son Philip, third 
and last of his name, was born in Virginia on December 28, 1716, 
and died on March 25, 1767. The daughter of Philip Ludwell, 
Jr., who married Thomas Lee, was mother of six sons and sev- 
eral daughters. The sons were Philip Ludwell Lee of Strat- 
ford House, Thomas Ludwell Lee, Richard Henry Lee, who was 
first to move for independence in the Virginia House of Burg- 
esses; Francis Lightfoot Lee, who was a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; William and Arthur, both of the latter 
being Revolutionary envoys at European courts during the war. 
Matilda Lee, a daughter of Philip Ludwell Lee of Stratford, was 
the first wife of Colonel Henry Lee (“Light Horse Harry”) ; but 
the second wife of Colonel Lee, née Carter, was the mother of 
General Robert E. Lee. General Lee’s wife, however, was de- 
scended from the daughter of Governor Ludwell through the 
families of Custis and Parke. 

Philip Ludwell, prior to the time when he became governor of 
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North Carolina, as well as at a later period, owned two estates, 
called Rich Neck and Green Spring, in James City County. Be- 
ing adherents of the Church of England, he and his brother were 
among its active supporters in their new home. In an old sub- 
scription list of the church at Williamsburg, in Bruton Parish, 
it appears that Philip Ludwell subscribed ten pounds, and his 
brother Thomas subscribed twenty. In the work by Bishop Meade, 
already quoted, he says: 

“There can be no doubt that the name Bruton was given to the parish 
in honor of Thomas Ludwell, who came from a place of that name in 
England. Originally the parish was called Middletowne, when, in 1658, 
the inhabitants of Middle Plantation (Williamsburg) and Harop Parish 
(between it and Warwick) were united into one.” - 

In 1674-75 Philip Ludwell was a member of the Governor’s 
Council in Virginia; and, upon the death of his brother Thomas, 
who was secretary of the Colony, he succeeded him in that office, 
but served for less than a year. In 1688 he was a member of the 
Lower House of the Assembly. While a member of the Council, 
he was one of those who petitioned the governor, Sir William 
Berkeley, to pardon Nathaniel Bacon for his first outbreak. Bacon 
was accordingly pardoned (June 9, 1676) and restored to his 
seat in the Council from which he had been removed. During 
the further disturbances caused by Bacon’s faction, Ludwell es- 
poused the governor's side of the controversy and personally 
headed an armed band of twenty-six men, which arrested 
Giles Bland and other insurgents. At a later period Ludwell 
became engaged in a controversy with Berkeley’s successor, Gov- 
ernor Herbert Jeffreys, referring to His Excellency as “a pitiful 
little fellow in a periwig,” and paying him the further compliment 
of saying he “was a worse rebel than Bacon, for he had broke 
the laws of the country, which Bacon never did; that he was per- 
jured in delaying or preventing the execution of the laws, con- 
trary to his oath as governor, and was not worth a groat in Eng- 
land.” In 1688 Ludwell was instructed to proceed to England 
and prefer charges, on behalf of the people of Virginia, against 
their governor, Lord Howard of Effingham, and to ask his recall. 
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Upon Ludwell’s arrival he found all England astir on account 
of the invasion by the Prince of Orange; and hence little atten- 
tion could at first be paid to the internal troubles of a colony in far 
away America. He remained away on this mission more than 
a year. 

The tyranny of. Governor Seth Sothel in the Albemarle Colony 
having resulted in his overthrow and banishment by the As- 
sembly, the Lords Proprietors on December 2, 1689, wrote Gov- 
ernor Sothel, saying “we have thought fit to suspend you from 
the Government until matters are duly, fairly and impartially 
inquired into, that we may be able to give an exact account thereof 
to His Majesty; and, in order thereunto, have jointly empowered 
our trusty and well-beloved Colonel Philip Ludwell to be our 
governor, with instructions to inquire what hath been the true 
reasons and motives of these disorders,” etc. It was on 
December 5th, three days after date of the above letter, that Lud- 
well was formally commissioned governor of “that part of the 
Province of Carolina that lies north and east of Cape Fear.” By 
the terms of his commission, Ludwell’s powers were quite exten- 
sive—he being authorized to assume command of all the colonial 
forces and appoint or remove officers in the same at pleasure, to 
erect courts of law and equity and appoint judges, to appoint a 
deputy governor, etc. In addition to Ludwell’s commission 
(December 5th) a set of instructions of the same date was de- 
livered to him, ordering him to investigate the civil turmoils and 
the charges against Sothel. 

Ludwell returned to America some time in the year 1690, and 
he soon discovered that he did not have a Utopia on his hands. 
By way of a beginning of his troubles, Colonel John Gibbs, a 
bellicose colonist who was said to be a cousin of the Duke of 
Albemarle, issued a proclamation on June 2d, claiming the office 
of governor and denouncing Ludwell as a “rascal, impostor, and 
usurper,” also threatening with dire punishment all officers, either 
civil or military, who should acknowledge the new governor's 
authority. Colonel Gibbs also offered to do battle personally “as 
long as his eyelidds should wagg,” in any part of the King’s do- 
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minions with “any of the boldest heroes in that or the adjoining 
county” who should dispute his title. He did, in fact, on June 6th, 
seize two magistrates who were holding court, and carried them 
under an armed force of about eighty men to his house on the 
Virginia side of Currituck Sound. He was pursued by a party 
of Carolina colonists; but, when he crossed the. border, they gave 
up the chase, not having the right to invade a sister colony. 
Though the present States of North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina were once nominally embraced within the limits of a single 
province called Carolina, there were two divisions. Former gov- 
ernors of the northern division were commissioned to administer 
the government of “the county of Albemarle.” Now there was 
a change, and Ludwell’s commission was to govern “that part of 
the province of Carolina that lies north and east of Cape Fear.” 
The chief magistrate of the southern division was commissioned 
governor of “that part of the province which lies south and west 
of Cape Fear.” Ludwell’s first commission made him governor 
of the northern division or Albemarle Settlement. On Novem- 
ber 2, 1691, he was commissioned governor of the entire province 
of Carolina by Earl Craven, “Palatine,” or chief of the Lords 
Proprietors, with power to appoint deputy governors for each di- 
vision. About this time the Proprietors determined to ignore 
Locke’s fundamental constitutions and govern by the powers of 
their charter, which seemed to require a single legislative body 
for the entire province. In conformity with this they gave direc- 
tions for Ludwell to convene a general assembly, in which all the 
counties of Carolina should be represented ; but finding that im- 
practicable, the attempt was not made, and the two governments, 
North and South Carolina, remained distinct. Ludwell as gov- 
ernor of the province, when in North Carolina, acted as governor ; 
when absent, he was represented by a deputy. Under his first ap. 
pointment he commissioned Thomas Jarvis his deputy. Jarvis 
died in 1694, but before his death Ludwell appointed 
Thomas Harvey to be his deputy governor in the Albemarle 
Colony, and Harvey was continued in office by Governor John 
Archdale, who was Ludwell’s successor. Ludwell, in 1693, di- 
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rected that lands in Albemarle should be sold according to the low 
terms of the great deed, and ordered Alexander Lillington, sheriff, 
to make proclamation to that effect. This led to a revocation of 
his commission, and on August 31, 1694, John Archdale, one of 
the Proprietors, succeeded him as governor of the province. 

Ludwell then returned to Virginia and there he again became 
a member of the Council of the Province, serving as late as 1703. 
In 1709 Philip Ludwell was employed in connection with the 
dividing line, but this may have been his son. As already stated, 
Governor Ludwell later returned to England and there died, being 
buried in Bow Church, near Stratford. 

Ludwell’s wife was during her maidenhood Frances Culpeper, 
of Virginia, belonging no doubt to that family of which Lord Cul- 
peper, one of the great landholders of the Old Dominion, was 
head. This lady had the fortune to marry three colonial gov- 
ernors in succession: first, Samuel Stephens, governor of Albe- 
marle, by whom she left no issue; second, Sir William Berkeley, 
governor of Virginia, which marriage was also childless; and 
third, Philip Ludwell, governor first of North Carolina and later 
of all Carolina. By her marriage with Governor Ludwell she 
left two children, as mentioned in the Lee manuscript, heretofore 
quoted. Sir William Berkeley was not only governor of Vir- 
ginia, but also one of the Lords Proprietors of Cayolina. When 
he died without issue (July 13, 1677) his proprietary rights in 
Carolina were claimed by his nephew, Lord Fitzhardinge, as heir 
male; but it later developed that Governor Berkeley had left a 
will by which all of his property was bequeathed to his widow, 
who afterward married Governor Ludwell. Thus Dame Frances 
Berkeley became one of the Proprietors of Carolina. “Lady Berke- 
ley,” whose proprietary rights were sold to John Archdale in 
1681, was the widow of John, first Baron Berkeley of Stratton, 
who died in 1678, and was also one of the Lords Proprietors of 
Carolina. This Baron Berkeley was a brother of Sir William. 
After Governor Berkeley’s widow had become the wife of Gov- 
ernor Ludwell, she sold her landed rights as one of the Proprie- 
tors of Carolina, on April 11, 1684, to four of the other ‘Proprie- 
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tors, viz., the Duke of Albemarle, Lord Carteret, Lord Craven, 
and Sir Peter Colleton. These purchasers did not take the deed 
in their own names, but had it made out to Thomas Amy of “the 
Carolina Coffee House,” who later acquired other Carolina lands, 
these additional grants probably being all in South Carolina. Amy 
was also made a Landgrave under the Locke constitution, though 
there is no evidence that he ever came in person to America. 

In his “History of North Carolina” Doctor Hawks alludes to 
the administration of Governor Ludwell, saying: 


“Ludwell understood the character and prejudices of the people thor- 
oughly; and as he was possessed of good sense and proper feeling, he had 
address enough, by harmlessly humoring their prejudices, gradually to 
restore a state of comparative peace, without the surrender of any im- 
portant principle. As we hear of no complaints, either from the Pro- 
prietors or people during -his four years’ rule, we may fairly infer that 
he governed well and wisely. . . . Before his elevation to office he 
had become the third husband of Lady Frances, the widow of Sir William 
Berkeley. As already stated, she had previously been the wife of Stephens. 
a former governor of Albemarle; and, therefore, in the particular of 
former experience (for all her husbands were governors), as well as 
familiarity with the country, inhabitants and customs, both in Virginia 
and Carolina, was not unfitted to be the first lady in rank in the prov- 
ince.” 


As a good man not only “leaveth an inheritance to his children’s 
children,” but also leaveth an inheritance to his country by be- 
queathing to it an intelligent and patriotic posterity, Governor Lud- 
well is well entitled to take high rank among America’s foremost 
benefactors. 

Marshall De Lancey Haywood. 








CHARLES MANLY 


Fœ OVERNOR CHARLES MANLY was born in 
A Chatham County, North Carolina, on May 13, 
- 1795. He was a brother of the Reverend 
Basil Manly, president of the University of 
) Alabama, and of the Honorable Matthias Evans 

JS af Manly, justice of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina. Another brother, Maurice, and a sister, Julia, died un- 
married about the time they became of age. The only other mem- 
ber of the family was a sister, Louise Sophia Manly, who first 
married Mr. Thompson, a merchant of Chatham County, who died 
in Hartford, Connecticut, while on a business trip, after which his 
widow married Pleasant M. Powell, of Powellton, in Richmond 
County, North Carolina. 

The father of the above children was Captain Basil Manly, 
and their mother was Elizabeth Maultsby. Basil Manly was born 
in St. Mary’s County, in the province of Maryland, about the year 
1743. His father was Thomas Manly, whose wife, Mary Ford, 
was the daughter of Athanasius Ford, a native of Scotland. 

Though he later removed to Chatham County, Basil Manly took 
up his residence in Bladen County when he first came to North 
Carolina. He rose to the rank of captain during the War of the 
Revolution, and was one of the most courageous champions of 
independence to be found in his section. Many fierce skirmishes 
were fought in the vicinity of Bladen, where traditions of Captain 
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Manly and a famous black charger, on which he was usually 
mounted, still survive. He was the companion in arms of Colonel 
Robeson, Colonel Brown, and Colonel Owen, partizan leaders, 
who, like Kenan, of Duplin, deserve to live in story along with 
Marion and Sumter of South Carolina. Some account of the ex- 
ploits of this officer will be found in a work by the Reverend 
E. W. Caruthers, entitled “The Old North State in 1776,” edition 
of 1854 (first series). Captain Manly settled shortly after the 
war in Chatham County, and died there on May 15, 1824. The 
Raleigh Register of May 24th following announced his death as 
follows: 

“Died: At his residence on Oak Mount, in Chatham County, on the 
15th inst., in the eighty-second year of his age, Basi] Manly, Esq., an active 
and zealous officer in the Revolution, and distinguished through the 
course of a long life for energy and decision of character. Kind and 
affectionate in social and domestic life, he died without an enemy, uni- 
versally esteemed as an honest man.” 


In religion Captain Manly was a Roman Catholic and his wife 
was a Baptist. Mrs. Manly survived her husband many vears, 
and died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Powell, in Richmond 
County on June 13, 1855. She lived long enough to view with 
pride and delight the high stations attained by her sons, and 
no mother ever had more devoted children. The Raleigh Register 
of June 20th following her death contained this obituary: 


“Died: At Powellton, in Richmond County, on the 13th inst., at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Colonel P. M. Powell, Mrs. Elizabeth Manly, 
the widow of Captain Basil Manly, of the Revolution, who lived and died 
in Chatham County. Mrs. Manly was in her eighty-eighth year, and was 
one of the few remaining links connecting the present with the past age 
of our country. Possessing extraordinary talents and vigor of intellect, 
she was an interesting chronicler of bygone days. Born and raised on 
the Cape Fear, she retained a vivid recollection of the incidents of the 
Revolution which signalized that region of our State, and was wont to 
relate with spirit and accuracy anecdotes of the distinguished men and 
the stirring events of that time. She was in her walk through life a 
faithful example of unostentatious charity and kindness of heart to every- 
body and everything about her, and had been for half a century a piou 
and consistent member of the Baptist Church.” 
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While, as stated in the obituary just quoted, Mrs. Manly was a 
Baptist, her three sons were much divided in a doctrinal way. 
Charles was an Episcopalian, and for many years a vestryman of 
Christ Church at Raleigh; Basil entered the Baptist ministry, and 
was a noted theologian in that denomination, and Matthias, like 
his father, was a Roman Catholic. 

We shall now confine our narrative to the career of Governor 
Charles Manly. In his younger days he had every educational 
advantage. He studied first at the Pittsboro Academy, under the 
Reverend William Bingham. Entering the University of North 
Carolina in 1811, he graduated with the degree of A.B- in 1814, 
receiving the degree of A.M. at a later date. Referring to his 
graduation, an account written during his lifetime says: 

“The late John Haywood, of Raleigh, attended the Commencement of 
that year as one of the visiting trustees, and attracted by the college repu- 
tation of this young man, engaged him as a private tutor for his sons. 
This situation was highly acceptable and advantageous to young Manly; 
for besides enjoying the favorable regard and friendship of Mr. Haywood, 
the most popular and influential man of that day in the State, he thus 
procured means, without calling upon the narrow income of his father, 
to prosecute the study of law. He continued this double occupation for 
two years, and still cherishes with undiminished respect and affection 
the memory of his early friend and patron, that great and good man, the 
late John Haywood.” 


The extract just quoted is from a sketch written by James M. 
Cleveland for the Southern Weekly Post in 1853, and reprinted 
in the North Carolina University Magazine of April, 1855. 

In 1816 Mr. Manly was admitted to the Bar, and was licensed 
to practise in the Superior Courts. In 1817 he married Charity 
Hare Haywood, daughter of William Henry Haywood, Sr., of 
Raleigh. Mrs. Manly was a sister of United States Senator Wil- 
liam Henry Haywood, Jr., and of the wife of Governor Edward B. 
Dudley. 

Mr. Manly was reading clerk of the North Carolina House of 
Commons for several terms, and was chief clerk of that body for 
more than twenty years. In 1823 he was clerk to the commission 
for the settlement of claims under the Treaty of Ghent. Some 
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mention of this commission will be found elsewhere in this work 
in the sketch of Judge Henry Seawell, who was a member of the 
board. Another member was Langdon Cheves, a noted South 
Carolina statesman, for whom Mr. Manly later named one of his 
sons. Mr. Manly found his surroundings in Washington most 
agreeable while clerk to the above commission; but on finding his 
practice in North Carolina too much injured by absence, he re- 
‘signed after about a year’s service. 

In 1838, the Alumni Association of the University of North 
Carolina invited Mr. Manly to deliver the first annual address 
before that body at Chapel Hill. This invitation was accepted, 
and his effort is said to have been a model of elegant oratory. On 
the formation of the Whig Party, Mr. Manly followed the for- 
tunes of Henry Clay, and separated himself from the administra- 
tion Republicans. He took a deep interest in politics, and was a 
Presidential! elector in 1840. As such he cast the vote of the State 
for Harrison and Tyler. He was later member of the Whig cen- 
tral committee and chairman of the campaign committee of the en- 
tire State. 

The Whig Party in North Carolina won its last victory and 
suffered its first overthrow under the leadership of Mr. Manly, 
for he was twice its nominee for governor, being elected in the 
first instance and later defeated. The first election took place on 
August 3, 1848. He then had as his opponent David S. Reid, a 
man of ultra-Democratic principles and a great favorite with the 
masses, who was later destined to better fortune than he enjoyed 
in his first campaign. 

Military heroes are always great popular favorites at the close 
of a successful war; and in 1848, the national candidate of the 
Whigs was Zachary Taylor, then lately returned with laurels won 
in Mexico. His name added strength to the cause of his party 
in each State, and the Whigs of North Carolina had in Manly a 
leader in every way worthy of the cause at stake. Victory, both 
State and national, was the result, and Charles Manly was sworn 
in as governor on New Year’s Day, 1849, the oath of office being 
administered by Chief Justice Ruffin. From 1821 until 1848 Mr. 
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Manly had been secretary and treasurer of the Board of Trustees 
of his Alma Mater, the University of North Carolina. As gov- 
ernor he became er officio president of the board; and during his 
term of office, Major Charles L. Hinton filled the post of secretary 
and treasurer. When Governor Manly retired from the executive 
chair, Major Hinton resigned as secretary and treasurer in order 
to have Manly replaced in his old position, which was accordingly 
done; and the latter served until 1869, when the University tem- 
porarily closed its doors. Before this institution reopened in 
1875, Manly, like many of its faithful supporters in bygone days, 
had passed away. As heretofore noted, Mr. Manly’s term as gov- 
ernor began on January 1, 1849. His administration was con- 
ducted with marked ability. He was a strong advocate of popular 
education, and also of internal improvements, including railroads, 
water-ways, etc. He recommended the establishment of a geo- 
logical survey, and also urged the General Assembly to prosecute 
the work of procuring from London copies of documents relative 
to the colonial history of North Carolina. 

In the sectional turmoils of that day, when many Southern 
men were declaring for secession, Governor Manly foresaw the 
evils which would probably result, and in his message of Novem- 
ber 15, 1850, he admonished the General Assembly of the perils 
attempted upon continued agitation. He said: 


“While at the North disorganizers and fanatics are confederated together 
to nullify and obstruct the execution of the laws of the land, certain 
Southern politicians are zealously engaged in concocting plans and associa- 
tions which, however designed, may lead to a dismemberment of the 
Union. Extreme factionists and agitators, exerting for their own selfish 
ends sinister influences upon the public mind, have always existed in our 
Government, and will so continue while a popular form of government 
exists among us. . . . In this parricidal strife let us take neither lot nor 
part. Let us hold fast to the Union of States. The last to come into 
the holy alliance of the old thirteen, let us be the last to leave it. The 
footprints of Washington and his matchless compeers may be followed 
without doubtfulness or wavering. It is union which gives us all we 
are or hope to be. It is the key-arch of our liberty and national greatness ; 
and I claim the privilege of my official station solemnly to invoke the people 
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of ‘North Carolina and their representatives to beware how they hold 
communion with cabal or convention to sap and overthrow it.” 


In the above-quoted message Governor Manly goes further into 
a discussion of the matters then in controversy as follows: 


“Let it not be supposed that our deep and abiding devotion to the 
Union is such as to render us insensible to the just appreciation of our 
rights or callous to the stain of dishonor. As a southern portion of the 
Union, we have rights which are ours by the Constitution, ours by compro- 
mise, and by the supreme laws which govern us. These will never be 
surrendered. We will take our stand in the ranks of Southern destiny. 
We have been assured by patriotic statesmen of the North that in the 
free States the masses of the people are sound upon the question of negro 
slavery, and are opposed to disturbing the institution as it exists; that 
the spirit of abolitionism is confined to a body of fanatics contemptible 
for numbers or respectability... . What a spectacle! A sacred alliance— 
nay, more than that—a Constitutional National Union of a noble people 
in peril of being dissevered or broken up by gangs of runaway negroes 
and their crazy allies!” 


When Governor Manly’s term was about to expire (two years 
then being a governor’s term), the Whigs unanimously renomi- 
nated him. An election took place in August, 1850, and the Demo- 
cratic nominee was again David S. Reid. In the former campaign 
Mr. Reid had brought forward a new issue—that of free suffrage 
in the election of State senators; now he pressed again that issue 
and was successful. Manly’s defeat is said to have been largely 
due to over-confidence and consequent inactivity on the part of 
the Whigs. 

Governor Manly’s term expired on December 31, 1850, and 
Reid was inaugurated on the day following, January 1, 1851. 

After his retirement from the executive chair, Governor Manly 
returned to the Bar, and became a successful lawyer of Raleigh. 

The home of Governor Manly in Raleigh was a large frame 
building on a lot which forms the Southern terminus of Salisbury 
Street. This house is now used as Rex Hospital. Another place 
owned by him was a plantation something over two miles in a 
northeasterly direction from Raleigh, on the right of the Tarboro 
road before reaching Crabtree Creeks. A bridge over the Creek 
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at this place is still known as Manly’s Bridge. The tract here 
alluded to contained 1060 acres when Governor Manly first bought 
it; it was called Ingleside, after its former owner, whose name 
was Ingle. Another tract of fifty acres had theretofore been given 
to Governor Manly by his father-in-law to make him a voter in 
senatorial elections. Under the old State constitution the owner- 
ship of a “freehold” of fifty acres was a necessary qualification 
for voters for State senators. To be qualified to occupy the office 
of State senator, the ownership of three hundred acres was neces- 
sary. Hence Mr. Manly would not have been eligible to the office 
of State senator before he bought the larger of the two tracts men- 
tioned above. The Ingleside plantation was operated by Major 
Basil C. Manly, son of the governor, after the war. 

Though he never wavered in his loyalty to the South after Lin- 
coln’s call for troops, Governor Manly was a later convert to the 
cause of secession than were most of his family. His brother, 
Judge Manly, was a little more pronounced in his Southern senti- 
ments; and another brother, the Reverend Basil Manly, was more 
so than either—being chaplain of the day at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, when Jefferson Davis was inaugurated president of the 
Southern Confederacy. Basil Manly, a son of the governor, was 
one of a party of young men who raised the first Confederate flag 
ever displayed in Raleigh (it being before the State seceded), and 
afterward became one of the most expert artillerymen in the Army 
of Northern Virginia—being promoted from the command of 
“Manly’s battery” in the Tenth Regiment to the rank of major in 
the same. John Haywood Manly, another son of the governor, 
was a colonel of coast artillery at Galveston, Texas, when that fort 
was blockaded by the Federal, fleet commanded by his kinsman, 
Commodore Henry Haywood Bell (afterward rear admiral), who 
was a native of North Carolina. Langdon Cheves Manly, still 
another son, was captain of Company D Thirty-first North Caro- 
lina Regiment. Two of Colonel Manly’s sons-in-law, Colonels 
Singeltary and McDowell, were killed in battle. 

The full list of children of Governor Manly and his wife, 
Charity H. Haywood, were as follows: Ann Eliza, who died un- 
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married; John Haywood, colonel C. S. A., mentioned above, 
who married Sarah Carolina Henry (daughter of Honorable 
Louis D. Henry, whose biography is elsewhere found in this 
work), and left issue; Langdon Cheves, M.D., captain C. S. A., 
mentioned above, who married Mary Spann, of South Carolina, 
and left issue; Charles, Jr., a second lieutenant in Company I, 
Twelfth United States Infantry in the war with Mexico, who 
died unmarried; William Henry, who died unmarried ; Cora, who 
married George Edmund Badger Singeltary, captain of Company 
H, North Carolina regiment in the war with Mexico, and after- 
ward colonel of the Twenty-seventh and Forty-fourth North 
Carolina regiments, killed June 5, 1862, leaving an only daugh- 
ter, who died young; Julia, who married James C. S. McDowell, 
of Quaker Meadows, Burke County, colonel of the Fifty-fourth 
North Carolina Regiment, C. S. A., mortally wounded at Chan- 
cellorsville, and left issue; Helen, who married John Gray Blount 
Grimes, and has issue; Sophia Louise, who married Edward Jones 
Hardin, now of Texas, and has issue; Basil Charles, major 
C. S. A. (mentioned above), who married Lucy Haywood Bryan, 
and left issue; Ida, who married Joseph H. Baker, M.D., of Edge- 
combe County, and has issue. 

Governor Manly survived the war about five years, and died on 
May 1, 1871. His last illness was long and painful, resulting 
in the loss of eyesight just before his death. The Raleigh Sentinel 
of May 3, 1871, concluded an obituary of him saying: 

“Ofa high order of intelligence, genuine wit, the most genial tempera- 
ment, fond of society, and given to great hospitality, he was for years 
and years personally the most popular man in North Carolina, and 
always had troops of devoted friends. He was a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and lived and died a great and good man. We shall 
seldom see his like again.” 

The remains of Governor Manly were interred in the city ceme- 
tery at Raleigh, where a marble slab gives simply his name, with 
the dates of his birth and death. The record of his services is left 
to history, and hence epitaphs and titles might well be omitted. 


Marshall DeLancey Haywood. 








MATTHIAS EVANS MANLY 


ROP ATTHIAS EVANS MANLY, distinguished 
$? as a jurist and as an illustrious citizen of the 
State, was born in Chatham County, near Pitts- 
boro, on April 12, 1801. His father, Basil 
Manly, was a native of St. Mary’s County, 
ANS Oe Se Maryland, but came to North Carolina while 
still young, and made his home in Bladen County. During the 
Revolutionary War he was an active and zealous partizan officer. 
It is to be regretted that the local history of Bladen County has 
not been fully written. The people of that county were for the 
most part very determined in their adherence to the cause of inde- 
pendence, and in addition to the numbers who entered the 
continental regiments, many joined the troopers of Marion and 
Sumter and Horry and shared the fortunes of those famous 
leaders in the neighboring swamps of South Carolina. When at 
last the British occupied Wilmington and began the subjugation of 
the Cape Fear region, the Tories became active, and a partizan 
warfare was waged in every county from Guilford to Brunswick. 
Several British posts were established in Bladen, and the patriots 
were driven from their homes. They collected in Sampson 
County, under the leadership of Colonel Brown, Colonel Owen, 
and Major Robeson, and eventually returning, captured Eliza- 
bethtown and confined the British to their entrenchments at Wil- 
mington. In these enterprises young Manly, then barely of age, 
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played a man’s part. He was captain of a company, and a bold 
and enterprising officer. Some slight account of him has been 
preserved in the reminiscences of a lady of the Revolution, whose 
recollections were contributed to the press and have been repub- 
lished in Wheeler’s “History of North Carolina.” When a haz- 
ardous expedition was to be undertaken, Manly was the one who 
was expected to lead it, and his spirit and ardor were always equal 
to the occasion. That he was bright, somewhat humorous, dashing, 
and brave sufficiently appears from the narrative of his exploits 
that has been preserved. 

Doubtless his education was ATENE by the turmoil of the 
war period, and he was not a man of finished education, but all 
through life he enjoyed the esteem and regard of his friends be- 
cause of his high character, his strict integrity, and his courageous 
bearing under all circumstances. Some years after the war he 
removed from Bladen and settled in Chatham, where he married 
Elizabeth Maultsby, who bore him three sons, each of whom was 
destined to attain distinction in life, illustrating by their virtues the 
superior excellence of their home training. 

Ambitious for his children and determined that they should 
not suffer the disadvantages that he had experienced for the want 
of scholastic training, Captain Manly and his pious and exem- 
plary wife, who was a woman naturally endowed with strong 
mental characteristics, made their education a matter of the best 
endeavors. Fortunately, Bingham’s School was then being taught 
at Pittsboro, in the vicinity, and there, under the instruction of the 
first William Bingham, each of the sons received his preparatory 
education. ° 

Charles, the eldest, born in "1795, after leaving Bingham's, 
graduated in 1814 at the University of North Carolina with first 
distinction; and he was such a fine scholar that Treasurer Hay- 
wood, attracted by his talents and proficiency, on his graduation 
engaged him as a private tutor of his sons. Studying law, he was 
admitted to the Bar in 1816, and a little later became treasurer of 
the University, and in 1838, when Commencement addresses 
were first instituted at the University, he was chosen by his Alma 
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Mater to make the first address there. By his marriage with Miss 
Haywood he became the brother-in-law of Senator William H. 
Haywood and of Governor E. B. Dudley, and he was thrown 
intimately with the leading public men of the State, and in 1848 
he was the Whig candidate for governor, and was successful in his 
campaign against David S. Reid, who raised the issue of free suf- 
frage that year; but two years later Governor Reid again antag- 
onized him on the same issue and defeated him, North Carolina 
becoming after that a Democratic State. 

Governor Manly died in 1871, and all through life was held in 
very high esteem by the gentlemen of the State. 

The second son of Captain Manly, Basil, graduated at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina with the first honors of that institution. 
For many years he was president of the University of Alabama, 
and he was esteemed as one of the strongest and most eminent of 
the educators and clergymen of the Southern States. His sons 
Basil and Charles were, like their father, distinguished Baptist 
clergymen and educators. Basil was professor in the Southern 
Baptist Seminary at Louisville and was an author of acknowl- 
edged merit. Charles, for a long while president of Furman 
University, is now pastor of the Baptist Church at Lexington, 
Virginia. 

The third and youngest son of Captain Manly, the subject of 
this sketch, graduated at the University of North Carolina in 
1824, sharing the first honors of his class with Governor Graham, 
Professor Simms, and Thomas Dews. After graduation, for a 
while he was employed as tutor of mathematics at the University, 
and then he studied law with his brother, who by his talents and 
fine address had already won high consideration among the elders 
of the profession. Locating in New-Bern, he married Hannah 
Gaston, a daughter of Judge William Gaston, and became recog- 
nized as one of the leading citizens of that community, and took 
his place among the eminent gentlemen whose culture and virtues 
parted so much excellence to the society of that town. then famous 
as the Athens of North Carolina. Devoting himself exclusively 
to his profession, Mr. Manly soon attained rank even among the 
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remarkable bevy of lawyers who adorned the New-Bern Bar. He 
did not seek political office, although on the retirement of Mr. 
Shepard, he, in 1834, sat as the representative of the borough in 
the Legislature and again the following year, and until under the 
Constitution of 1835, borough representation was abolished. 
When Judge R. M. Saunders resigned from the Superior Court 
Bench in 1840, Judge Hall was appointed by the governor to fill 
the vacancy temporarily, and when the Legislature met Mr. Manly 
was elected to that position, and he served on the Superior Court 
Bench for nineteen years, discharging the duties of his office with 
fidelity, and being distinguished for his social virtues and rare 
personal purity, no less than for his high legal attainments. Year 
by year he constantly grew in public estimation, being noted for 
his impartiality on the Bench and for his amiability, gentleness, 
and Christian character in private life. 

In December, 1859, the venerable Chief Justice Ruffin having, 
a second time, retired from the Bench, Judge Manly was trans- 
ferred to the Supreme Court to fill the vacancy, his associates 
being Chief Justice Pearson and Judge Battle. During the period 
of the war there was not much litigation, and during the six years 
he was a member of the Supreme Court he had no great oppor- 
tunities for impressing himself as a writer of judicial opinions. 
When in 1863 the kabeas corpus cases were before the court he 
was sick and absent and did not participate in any of those de- 
cisions at that term. In 1864 he was present, and he differed 
with the chief justice generally in regard to cases involving the 
power of the Confederate Government. In a word, it may be 
said that Judge Manly held that the Confederate Government, 
in the struggle for independence and national existence, had a 
right to the services of all citizens, and he differed with those 
who sought to limit that power unnecessarily. In some cases 
he found it necessary to file dissenting opinions; in other cases. 
however, he was sustained by Judge Battle, and the chief justice 
himself was forced to appear as dissenting. It has been mentioned 
as an illustration of Judge Manly’s impartiality that his first four 
opinions were on appeals in cases tried by himself while on the 
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Superior Court Bench; and in these he reversed himself in two 
cases, the other two being affirmed by the Court. 

Soon after the cessation of hostilities Governor Holden was 
appointed provisional governor by President Johnson; and in 
October, 1865, a constitutional convention convened to take such 
action as would restore North Carolina to her place as a State in 
the Union. Many citizens were not allowed to vote at the elec- 
tion of delegates to this convention, and the declaration made by 
the President that treason must be made odious became the stand- 
point of those intent on seeking the favor of the Federal authori- 
ties. Hot warfare was made upon those who in 1861 had resolved 
to oppose President Lincoln’s measures to suppress the South, and 
the secessionists were denounced as the authors of the calamities 
that had overtaken the people; and in the work of establishing 
renewed relations with the Union, those who had not zealously 
sustained the Confederate cause became aggressive leaders. The 
convention was largely composed of such men. There was, how- 
ever, a sprinkling of those who had been heart and soul attached 
to the fortunes of the Confederacy, among them being judge 
George Howard and Judge Manly. These gentlemen and those 
who stood with them manifested a spirit of entire submission to the 
consequences of the war, while a majority of the convention sought 
to avail themselves of the opportunity to stigmatize the secession- 
ists. An ordinance was introduced declaring that the ordinance 
of 1789, by which the State became a member of the Union, had 
always been in force, “notwithstanding the supposed ordinance 
of 1861, declaring that the same be repealed.” 

Judge Manly’s view was expressed in a substitute which an- 
nulled and repealed the ordinance of 1861. On this proposition he 
made some remarks that indicated in some degree the difference 
between the two factions in the convention. Among other things 
he said: 


“The convention of 1861 was called after the subject was twice before 
the people and had undergone the fullest reflection and discussion. It was 
called for a specific object. It is uncandid in us now to say that we did 
not know what was to be done in that convention and that we were put 
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into a position of hostility to the Government of the United States without 
our privity or consent. We did know. We accepted the gage of war and 
entered upon our first campaign with enthusiasm. I do not say that the 
people by any vote previous to the ordinance of 1861, or by their accept- 
ance of its consequences, approved the political theorem of secession. But 
what I do say is this, that they expected and desired that the convention 
in some form would declare the independence of the State of the General 
Government. This is what the convention did; this is what it was expected 
to do, and this is what the people accepted as a fulfillment of their duty. 
We make no point now as to whether secession is inherent in our system 
of government as a State right. We do not suppose that a majority con- 
curred in the ordinance of 1861 as a right under the constitution. But, 
nevertheless, they did concur in it unanimously as a declaration of inde- 
pendence—that they did conclude that emergencies had arisen which justi- 
fied such a declaration as absolutely certain.” 


Judge Manly insisted that the action of the convention in 1861, 
based on the support and consent of the people of the State, was 
not a nullity, but that it had failed to be operative because the 
action of the people had been overthrown by force of arms; and 
that now it was only decent and candid to recognize the facts, 
and especially the fact that the act of 1861 was by the State; and 
that the convention should repeal the same and not declare that it 
had always been a nullity and without legal effect. 


Continuing, Judge Manly said: 


“It should not be supposed from the course of my argument that I am 
against a Union under the Government of the United States; such a sup- 
position will do me great injustice. It is true I approved the passage 
of the ordinance we are about to annul. I sympathized heartily with my 
State and the affiliated States of the Confederacy in the struggle which 
ensued. There was no disaster to the cause which did not wring my 
heart, and no triumph in which my feelings did not fully participate. 
Yet when the cause was lost and our armies disbanded, in common with 
the great body of my fellow-citizens, I submitted to results; took in 
good faith the prescribed oath of amnesty, and am yielding a willing obedi- 
ence to the common Government. I should not have been here representing 
the ancient, enlightened and patriotic community of Craven but for this 
and but for the known desire in me to restore our Union with the General 
Government honorably, safely, and speedily.” 


Sidney Andrews, a correspondent of the Boston Advertiser, 
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who attended this convention, thus describes Judge Manly at that 
time: 

“M. E. Manly, of Craven County, is perhaps the leading Calhoun man 
of the State, as he certainly is the only member of the convention who 
has courage and frankness enough to openly avow his belief in the doctrine 
of State rights. ‘I shall believe in that doctrine, as expounded by Mr. Cal- 
houn, said he this afternoon, ‘and still hold that it is necessary, to save 
us from centralization and secure to us our rights under the Constitution.’ 
Mr. Manly is a tall, spare man of about fifty-three, I judge, with a notice- 
ably long, thin face, much cut up with fine wrinkles. He has a firm 
mouth, thin Roman nose, and square forehead, almost covered with a 
reddish-gray hair, which falls from above and is combed up from the 
sides. Forget everything else about him you might, but having seen him 
even but once, vou could never forget his eyes—small, steelly, restless, 
incisive, half closed, set far back under jutting frontals—eyes that at first 
glance seem to see nothing, but that unquestionably do see everything.” 


Quoting from Judge Manly, this correspondent says: 


“I am willing to vote for a resolution declaring that the arbitrament of 
the sword has decided against the right of a State to secede from the 
Federal Union.” 


Judge Manly, indeed, in that convention voiced the good people 
of North Carolina, but sought in vain to have taken that action, 
which would have been most highly creditable to the manhood of 
her men. 

By an ordinance the convention declared all State offices va- 
cant, and the General Assembly that convened in November, 1865, 
elected a new Supreme Court, composed of Chief Justice Pearson, 
Judge Battle, and Edwin G. Reade. The persons who could vote 
for members of that Assembly were limited by certain qualifica- 
tions imposed by the convention, and the majority of the members 
were of those who had not been kindly affected towards the Con- 
federate Government. Judge Manly himself, however, was a 
representative from Craven County; but his Confederate record 
weighed too heavily upon him, and Judge Reade was selected in 
his stead. In the same way when a United States senator was 
chosen for the term of Thomas L. Clingman, then about to ex- 
pire, Honorable John Pool, a pronounced Union man who had 
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no sympathies with the Confederates, was elected over Thomas S. 
Ashe. This term was so near its close that a new senator was 
to be chosen by the succeeding Assembly. Another Assembly was 
elected in August, 1866, at which Judge Manly was elected to 
represent Craven County in the Senate, and when that body con- 
vened, in November, 1866, he was elected president of the Senate. 
At that session Judge Manly was elected United States senator 
for the full term of six years to succeed Honorable John Pool, 
over whom he was successful by a large majority, that Assembly 
being a representative North Carolina body. The State, however, 
was denied representation in Congress, and Judge Manly was 
not permitted to take his seat in the Senate. 

Judge Manly continued to practise law at New-Bern, and fol- 
lowing the precedents of the illustrious Chief Justice Ruffin and of 
Honorable George E. Badger, and William A. Wright, T. P. 
Devereux and other distinguished gentlemen, he served as pre- 
siding justice of the County Court of Craven County, and gave to 
his community the benefit of his learning and ability in the ad- 
ministration of its local affairs until that court was abolished in 
1868. He also served as mayor of the town of New-Bern, and 
represented the State’s interest as State proxy in the Atlantic 
and North Carolina Railroad. 

After the death of his first wife, Miss Gaston, a lady noted for 
her elegance and loveliness of character, Judge Manly married 
Miss Sarah Simpson, a sister of Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Thomas 
B. Hill, and of Mrs. Henry K. Nash, and his social connections 
continued to be most enviable in a circle embracing some of the 
loveliest and most admirable of our people. His merit and worth 
were universally recognized throughout the State, and but few 
of our citizens ever attained so strong a hold upon the public 
confidence or stood higher in public estimation than this distin- 
guished jurist and cultured gentleman. Of him it has been said 
that he possessed the sincere regard of the people and 


“Bore without abuse the grand old name of gentleman.” 


Fond of reading, a student not merely of his profession but of 
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literature, he was noted for his literary attainments, and received 
on his graduation at the University the degree of A.B., and five 
years later that of A.M., and in 1862 his Alma Mater conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. In his religious affilia- 
tions Judge Manly was, like Judge Gaston, a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and his walk in life was always consis- 
tent with his profession of faith. 

In June, 1881, when he had reached the age of eighty years, 
Judge Manly unfortunately made a misstep and fell from his 
residence, and a month later, on July oth, he suffered a stroke 
of paralysis, from which he did not recover, and passed away 
greatly lamented by the entire State. 

S. A. Ashe. 
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PENRY WINTHROP MALLOY was born in 

Cheraw, South Carolina, on September 24, 1857. 
} In 1864, when he was only seven years of age 
and when the clouds of disaster resulting from 
4 the war between the States were beginning to 
\ threaten the South, he had the misfortune to 





lose both father and mother, and was sent out on the journey of 
his boyhood without the tender influence of parental affection. 

Both by inheritance and by the development of his natural 
talents he became well fitted for the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship, and has neither neglected nor abused the powers with 
which he was endowed. 


His ancestors were strong and sturdy people. In 1760 John 
Malloy emigrated from Argylshire, Scotland, came to America, 
and made his home near Cross Creek (Fayetteville, North Caro- 
lina), in the Scotch settlement, which was famous as the home 
of Flora Macdonald and other celebrities of the Scotch clans. He 
had a son by the name of Charles Malloy, who was reared and 
himself raised a large family in the same community, and one of 
his sons was Archibald Malloy, the father of the subject of this 
sketch. 

Archibald Malloy in early life moved to Cheraw, South Caro- 
lina, where he engaged in the practice of medicine and was recog- 
nized as one of the ablest and most reputable physicians in the 
whole Pee Dee section. 
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On his mother’s side, Henry Winthrop Malloy descended from 
the Coits of New London, Connecticut. His mother, before her 
marriage, was Miss Henrietta Coit, daughter of Reverend John C. 
Coit, who was a graduate of Yale College, entered life as a law- 
yer and practised his profession with great success until he felt 
called to the ministry, when he gave up his profession and en- 
tered his new field of labor with equal success. He was the first 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Cheraw, where he served 
until a short while before his death in 1863. He was a man of rare. 
attainments and preached sermons of great power and effect. He 
married Miss Ann Campbell, of Marlboro County, South Caro- 
lina, a sister of John Campbell, who was member of the 2ist, 
25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th United States Congresses. She was 
also a sister of Robert B. Campbell, who, at the age of twenty- 
one, served as a commissioned captain in the War of 1812, and was 
a member of the 18th, 23d, and 24th United States Congresses, 
and was appointed in 1842 by President Tyler as consul-general 
to Havana, and later was a representative of the United States 
Government at London, England, which position he resigned in 
1861, when his native State, South Carolina, seceded from the 
Union. 

The Coits were descendants of John Coit, who settled in New 
London in 1632, and became a noted and wealthy shipowner in the 
early days of America, when New England was beginning to 
establish herself as a commercial power in the New World. 

The father and mother of H. W. Malloy, both by inclination and 
practice were consecrated members of the Presbyterian Church, 
and he now recognized the fact that to their prayers and examples 
he is indebted for whatever success he has attained in life. Their 
home was ever pervaded with a Christian atmosphere and was the 
abode of real Southern hospitality. Their old residence bears the 
distinction of being the place where General Lafayette was enter- 
tained on the occasion of his visit to the United States, in 1825. 
In this home there were born to Archibald Malloy and wife nine 
children, several of whom died young; but those living have 
succeeded well in life and have made their impress upon the com- 
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munities in which they live. However, they were all compara- 
tively young when the storm of the Civil War swept away the 
property of Doctor Archibald Malloy, and they early learned the 
hardships and responsibilities of life. 

The subject of this sketch was the fifth son of Doctor Archibald 
Malloy, and having relatives at Cheraw, South Carolina, and 
Laurinburg, North Carolina, he availed himself of the opportuni- 
ties of an education at these places, having received his final prep- 
aration for college at Cheraw Academy. He entered Davidson 
College, North Carolina, in 1874, and graduated in the regular 
classical course in 1878, at the age of twenty-one, standing third 
in his class. He then returned to Laurinburg, and for four years 
taught in the high school at that place. Preferring the career of 
a business man, he moved to Wilmington in 1882 and entered the 
fertilizer business, and since that time has, with persistent energy 
and marked success, pursued his chosen occupation. Beginning 
as a bookkeeper he has risen, through the successive positions of 
salesman and superintendent, to the presidency of the Navassa 
Guano Company, which position he now holds (1906). He was 
elected president of this company in 1900, and under his man- 
agement the company has maintained the reputation of being one 
of the most successful and reputable industrial enterprises in the 
Southern States. 

Since he became a resident of Wilmington he has been iden- 
tified with every movement the purpose of which was for the 
betterment of the commercial, moral, and religious condition of the 
city. He has spent his time and money freely for the public good, 
and has always found a way to take from a busy life time enough 
to promote public enterprises and perform deeds of charity and 
benevolence. He is an elder in the first Presbyterian Church of 
Wilmington, and his fidelity to the Church and his scrupulous 
performance of every duty have caused him to be recognized as an 
earnest advocate of such policies as will insure the greatest good 
to the greatest number and will extend the influence of the Church 
where there is the greatest need for it. 

He has never severed his interest from his former home at 
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Laurinburg, but on the contrary has invested liberally in manufac- 
turing and agricultural enterprises in Scotland County, where he 
owns a large farm. He is one of the most successful farmers in the 
State of North Carolina, and his experience in agriculture has 
contributed much to his success in his chosen occupation. 

On April 28, 1887, he married Miss Katie McMillian MacRae, 
a daughter of Peter MacRae, of Richmond County, North Caro- 
lina. She died on September 6, 1906, leaving her husband and 
an only child, Henry Winthrop Malloy, Jr. 

The predominating traits of character of H. W. Malloy have 
always been fidelity to duty and a purpose to do well anything 
undertaken by him; in business his whole energies have been 
directed toward the honorable success of the enterprise under his 
control, in order that the property placed in his charge might 
yield to its owners a desirable dividend; in politics he has been 
conservative, but not indifferent, and has never sought office of 
any kind, but has always supported the Democratic Party, and 
has been an ardent advocate of the policies which Southern 
Democrats have followed as necessary for the protection of the 
South and for the safety of our government; as a public citizen he 
has assumed every responsibility placed before him, and has done 
much for the welfare of his community ; as a husband and a father 
he has been devoted and faithful, and has always provided the 
things in his power which were necessary to make the home bright 
and cheerful ; as an officer in the Presbyterian Church he has conse- 
crated his life and devoted his time to the progress and welfare 
of the Church and for the betterment of his fellow-man. 

Whatever he has undertaken to do he has done well, and he 
and cheerful ; as an officer in the Presbyterian Church he has conse- 
a husband, and an officer in the Church called him to do. 

J. O. Carr. 
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Ns Pj O minister in the Baptist denomination in North 

Ex ed) Carolina is held in greater esteem than 
Z Doctor Robert Henry Marsh, president of the 
Baptist State Convention. Possessing strong 
ÑN intellectual powers, and being an excellent 
19 SANS? 4 preacher and pastor, he could easily and cred- 
itably have filled any pulpit in the State, but early in his career, 
feeling that the churches away from the cities were in need of 
more intelligent men with religious zeal and determination, he 
chose to devote his life work to a country pastorate. Wherever 
he has labored he has left a permanent impress for good, and so 
acceptable have been his ministrations that he remained as pastor 
of one church (Hester, in Granville County) for thirty-six years, 
the vounger generation being equally appreciative as their parents 
who first called him to serve among them. 

The Marsh family of North Carolina is of English descent, 
the first immigrants to this State bearing that name having settled 
in Eastern Carolina in early colonial times, more than two cen- 
turies ago, and the family spread through central Carolina into 
Virginia. The immediate ancestors of Doctor Marsh returned 
from Virginia to Chatham County, where William Marsh, of the 
Revolutionary War period, his grandfather, who was a zealous 
and active participant in the great struggle for the independence 
of the colonies, made his home on the banks of Rocky River, four- 
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teen miles from Pittsboro. Captain Robert Marsh, father of 
Doctor Marsh, was the second of seven sons, all of whom were 
thrifty and useful citizens. Two of them went to Tennessee and 
became successful planters; the third, Spencer S. Marsh, settled 
in North Georgia, and attained prominence and accumulated 
considerable wealth as a merchant and manufacturer. 
Captain Marsh was a man of limited education, having attended 
school only three months; but by attention to business and close 
application he developed his mental powers to a marked degree, 
and he possessed tact and a faculty for ready absorption by con- 
tact with his fellowmen, which in some measure supplied the 
place of educational training. He was a merchant and planter, 
and his judgment and industry won him the respect and esteem of 
the people of the county, who twice showed their appreciation of 
his worth by electing him to represent them in the State Legis- 
lature. Feeling the disadvantages he labored under from the lack 
of through education, Captain Marsh realized the necessity of 
better life equipment for his children, and through the fruits of 
his industry and economy he was able to have his younger chil- 
dren well educated, and he had this purpose so much at heart 
that in his last days he regarded this accomplishment as the crown- 
ing success of his life. 

Robert Henry, youngest of the ten children of Robert and 
Lucy Waddill Marsh, was born November 8, 1837. In his early 
childhood days his physical condition was sound and healthy, 
and living in a village, he was benefited by the combined training 
of the farm and of the local country schools. Saturdays and 
vacations were allowed him for recreation, and these holidays he 
chose to spend in hunting and in juvenile sports, and at home in 
reading, most of his favorite books being of an historical char- 
acter. He devoted much of his time, too, to physical culture, and 
without the aid of modern physical appliances he grew to the 
height of six feet, and at the present time he weighs one hundred 
and eighty-five pounds. When he became old enough to pursue 
more advanced studies and attend school away from home, young 
Marsh was sent to S. H. Wiley’s School, in Randolph County, 
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and later to Cyrus Harrington’s School, in Moore County; but 
his preparation for college was defective except in mathematics. 
In this study he excelled, and he maintained in it the first distinc- 
tion throughout his entire college course. , At sixteen years of age 
he entered the University of North Carolina, and he was reckoned 
by the faculty among the “exemplary in deportment” during the 
entire four years he remained at that institution. His habits there 
were sober and studious. He was an attractive declaimer, but his 
society work was not as noteworthy as his class attainments. At 
the age of nineteen the first religious impressions, leading to his 
conversion, were made upon him in the old University chapel by a 
sermon preached by the venerable Doctor William Hooper, while 
that eminent divine was on a visit to the University; and a few 
months later Mr. Marsh united with the Baptist Church at Chapel 
Hill. In the Spring of 1858 he graduated with second honors in 
a class of ninety-six students, and his speech on that occasion 
was reported in the Standard as being worthy of special notice. 

In January, 1859, Mr. Marsh began the active work of life as 
tutor at Wake Forest College, and in the same year he was li- 
censed by the Baptist Church at Chapel Hill to preach the Gospel. 
For a year he had charge of the school of Greek at Wake Forest, 
and the close and critical application in the lesson study that was 
demanded of him by such bright minds as those of Mills, Carroll, 
Brunt and others, who were educational leaders in their day, gave 
him an invaluable training for professional life. He was kindly 
in his disposition and became a favorite with the students, and 
his uplifting influence, combined with his natural ability and ca- 
pacity to teach, gave eminent satisfaction both in and outside the 
schoolroom. His association at Wake Forest with Wingate, 
Simmons, Smith, and other men noted for their power and deep 
thought, tended toward the development of his literary taste and 
the quickening of his spiritual zeal and ambition to excel in his 
work. 

In 1860 Mr. Marsh resigned his tutorship at Wake Forest 
and entered the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, which 
was then located in Greenville, South Carolina. This was the 
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first year of the seminary, which has since been removed to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where it has developed into a great institution. 
While there Mr. Marsh found worthy training in the noble work 
and example of Broadus and other consecrated and talented min- 
isters, who later became widely known throughout the Southern 
States as men of unbounded usefulness and honor. The influence 
of these Christian instructors was an untold benediction on young 
ministers, and from them Mr. Marsh first imbibed the spirit and 
enthusiasm which have been the keynote to his successful ministry. 
The election of Mr. Marsh by the “Andrew Fuller Society” of the 
Seminary, as the Commencement orator for 1861, was deemed a 
mark of special honor, and the distinction for the youth awakened 
new hopes and expectations for the man. 

Mr. Marsh did not remain to graduate at the Seminary, but in 
1861 he left his studies to accept the chaplaincy of the Twenty- 
sixth Regiment of North Carolina Troops. At the organization 
of this regiment he was appointed chaplain by Governor Clark, 
the appointment having been made at the request of the officers, 
but when the regiment was toward the end of 1862 transferred 
from the State to the service of the Confederate Government the 
chaplaincy was by oversight given to another minister. On re- 
tirement from army duty Mr. Marsh was called to a professorship 
in the Oxford Female College, then owned and conducted by the 
late J. H. Mills, who was revered by his friends as a master work- 
man. Frequent contact with this unique mind brought Mr. Marsh 
greater accuracy, enlargement in ideas and a fullness of work, 
an influence which contributed to the development of his char- 
acter and to the molding of his life. In connection with his school 
duties at Oxford Mr. Marsh was actively engaged also in min- 
isterial functions, and there he was prepared for his life work, the 
country pastorate. 

Mr. Marsh preached at Oxford four years, and then giving 
up his church there, he accepted a call from the First Baptist 
Church of Henderson; but later he returned to Granville County, 
and took up a circuit of churches, one of which, at Hesters, he has 
been the pastor of for thirty-six years, the other principal churches 
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of the circuit being Enon, Tally Ho and Mt. Zion, all in Granville 
County. Here by his faithfulness, Christian integrity and earnest 
labors he has achieved eminence in his denomination, and the love 
and admiration of those who have had the pleasure of listening to 
his sermons, and of being the recipients of his kindness. He is an 
exemplary minister, broad and liberal minded, and disposed to be 
generous toward all Christian people. The fame of his ministry 
long since spread over the State, and he has received a large num- 
ber of flattering and persuasive calls from many of the most desir- 
able churches in North Carolina and other States, and positions 
have been tendered him which would have given opportunities 
for immediate distinction; but his heart was with the country 
people, and he refused to leave his churches. His abilities and 
the manner in which he was using them caused him to be recog- 
nized as a powerful factor, and Wake Forest College conferred 
upon him in 1886 the degree of Doctor of Divinity,and he has many 
times been honored by being placed in most important positions. 
He is a trustee of Wake Forest College and of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. In 1891 he was elected president 
of the Baptist State Convention, and he has been unanimously 
elected every year since. No other man has served so long in that 
position save Doctor James McDaniel, one of the founders of the 
convention, Doctor Marsh is an ideal presiding officer, and has a 
perfect knowledge of parliamentary usage; he is level-headed, 
even tempered and of a judicial turn of mind. It is very rare 
that an appeal is made from his rulings, and when such is the 
case he is alwavs sustained by the convention. In 1897 the South- 
ern Baptist Convention elected him to the vice-presidency, and he 
served in that capacity until 1902, giving great satisfaction to all 
the States represented in the body. His work and influence are not 
confined to a local field, and the Baptist denomination in this State 
and the South has had the benefit of his wise counsel. 

Doctor Marsh says that the strongest influence upon his life 
has been that of home; and next to that, hard and unceasing 
work. His own personal preference, together with the sense of 
duty, determined the choice of his life work. Although he still 
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devotes a great portion of his time to study, yet Doctor Marsh 
enjoys the relaxation which he finds in hunting birds and wild 
turkeys. He is a Mason and Knight Templar, and in politics he 
has always been a Democrat. 

On January 22, 1863, at Oxford, Doctor Marsh was married to 
Miss Eliza J. Hayes, of Mecklenburg County, Virginia, who was 
a beautiful and accomplished teacher at the Oxford Female Col- 
lege, and to them was born one child, a daughter. 

S. A. Ashe. 











JOSEPH MONTFORT 


OSEPH MONTFORT, of Halifax County, in 
the prowince of North Carolina, was a native 
of England, and 1724 was the date of his birth. 
On January 14, 1771, a commission was issued 





to him by Henry Somerset, Duke of Beaufort, 
€ constituting him Provincial Grand Master of 
Masons in the American colonies—the Duke of Beaufort then 


being Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of England. For this 
reason his life is one of especial interest to members of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity. He was the first person in North Carolina who 
ever held the full rank of Provincial Grand Master, though John 
Hammerton, of South Carolina, had been Provincial Grand Mas- 
ter of both Carolinas in 1736, and Thomas Cooper, of Pitt County, 
North Carolina, had held a commission under the Grand Lodge, at 
Boston, in 1767, as Deputy Provincial Grand Master. The sub- 
ordinate lodge of which Montfort was a member was Royal White 
Hart Lodge, at Halifax. This lodge had begun work in 1764, by 
some authority emanating from Wilmington, the nature of which 
is not clearly ascertainable at present.* On August 21, 1767, it 
received a regular charter from the Grand Lodge of England, 
being numbered 403 on the roll of that body. This number was 
changed to 338 in 1770, 264 in 1780, 265 in 1781, and 223 in 1792. 

*As early as 1758 there seems to have been a Mason’s lodge at Wilming- 
ton. Sprunt Monograph, No. 4, p. 73. 
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The last change was made after it was‘a part of the Grand Lodge 
of North Carolina, and did not acknowledge the Masonic juris- 
diction of England. It is now second on the roll of the Grand 
Lodge of North Carolina. Montfort was Worshipful Master of 
Royal White Hart Lodge before the higher honor came to him. 
After he became Grand Master, he duly organized a Grand Lodge. 
In 1771 he appointed James Milner Deputy Grand Master, and 
William Brimage was made Grand Secretary. Milner died in less 
than two years and Cornelius Harnett succeeded him as Deputy 
Grand Master in 1773. In a little publication issued in 1906, 
and entitled “The Beginnings of Freemasonry in North Carolina 
and Tennessee,” the present writer has endeavored to give more 
in detail the Masonic history of that period, and refers the reader 
thereto for further particulars. It was not as a Mason alone that 
Montfort was known, for he was one of the foremost men of his 
day in North Carolina. He was clerk of the court of Edgecombe 
County before the county of Halifax was severed therefrom. 
When the counties of Halifax, Northampton, Edgecombe, and 
Granville composed the “Halifax District,” he was clerk of the 
District Court. In 1764 he was one of the commissioners of the 
town of Halifax. At the sessions of 1762, 1764, 1766, 1767, and 
1773, he was a member of the Colonial Assembly. In the militia 
of the province he held the rank of colonel. 

In 1764 Colonel Montfort was elected treasurer of the northern 
counties of the province. He held this post when the insurrection 
of the regulators occurred, and Governor Tryon drew on him 
for funds to fit up the expedition against those insurgents. Hav- 
ing no “contingent funds” in hand, from which these drafts were 
to be paid, Montfort refused to honor them. For this reason the 
only troops which went from the northern counties were self- 
equipped bodies of volunteers. The treasurer of the southern dis- 
trict, Colonel John Ashe, not only paid drafts, but issued notes as 
treasurer when his funds were exhausted, and fought at the head 
of a regiment under Tryon at the battle of Alamance on May 16, 
1771. 

In 1771 Colonel Montfort was elected member of a committee 
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which was charged with the management of North Carolina 
affairs in England through the agency of Henry Eustace Mc- 
Culloh. . 

Colonel Montfort was a true friend to America in her troubles 
with England, but unhappily was seized with a fatal malady some 
months before the outbreak of the Revolution, and hence could 
take no active part in that conflict. He was elected a member of 
the Provincial Congress which sat at New-Bern in April, 1775, 
but was probably too ill to attend its sessions. He died early in 
the war, on March 25, 1776. 

On November, 15, 1753, Colonel Montfort married Priscilla 
Hill, a daughter of Colonel Benjamin Hill, of the county of Bertie, 
who came to North Carolina from Nansemond County, Virginia. 
By this marriage Montfort left three children, who grew to years 
of maturity. Henry, his only son, married Sarah Edwards, but 
died without issue. Tke colonel’s two daughters were Mary, 
wife of the Revolutionary patriot, Willie Jones, and Elizabeth, 
who married Colonel John Baptista Ashe, a Revolutionary officer 
who was later in life elected governor of the State, but died before 
qualifying. Through these two daughters Colonel Montfort has 
descendants now living. 

Marshall DeLancey Haywood. 
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LARRY I. MOORE 


SA ARRY ICHABOD MOORE was born in Wil- 
.f son County on March 3, 1870. His grandfather 
} on his mother’s side was Larry Farmer, of Wil- 
son. The father of the subject of this sketch, 
Reverend A. J. Moore, was born in Pitt County. 
Ms He is a primitive Baptist preacher, and in addi- 
tion has taught school most of his life. He was educated at 
Chapel Hill. He left there in 1861 and joined what was then 
known as the First North Carolina or Bethel Regiment. He was 
afterward elected captain of a company in this regiment and 
served in this position until the close of the war. He moved 
from Wilson to Nash County in 1870, where he now resides, 
loved, respected, and honored by all who know him. His father, 
Ichabod Moore, was also a primitive Baptist preacher and resided 
in Pitt County. 

The only preparation and training of Honorable Larry I. Moore 
was under his father, and most thoroughly was it done. In the 
year 1886 he entered the service of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. He served there in various places and was finally located 
at Nashville as agent for said company. After six months he was 
called to the office of the general superintendent of the road at 
Wilmington, North Carolina. Four months later he was made 
traveling auditor of the road, which position he filled admirably 
for three years. During this period he decided to read law and 
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resigned the position. No one probably ever served the com- 
pany more acceptably than he did, and in many ways they showed 
that they thus regarded him. 

He came to Greenville in February, 1893, and read law under 
Major Latham until July. He then went to the University and 
remained there until the following February. After receiving his 
license to practise law he located in Greenville and formed a part- 
nership with Honorable James Edward Moore, of Martin 
County. His success in everything he had undertaken up to this 
time led his friends to believe that his future was promising. They 
were not disappointed, for at once he obtained a lucrative practice, 
and his firm stood second to no firm before the courts in Pitt and 
Martin counties. He continued associating with Mr. Moore 
until his death. A partnership was then formed with Honorable 
C. B. Aycock, of Goldsboro, which continued until Mr. Aycock 
was elected governor of the State. Previous to this time Honor- 
able J. L. Fleming had become associated with the firm of Aycock 
and Moore. After the election of Honorable C. B. Aycock as 
governor, the firm became Fleming and Moore, and so continues 
at present. 

On March 22, 1898, he married Miss Ella King, the accom- 
plished daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. M. King, of Greenville, 
North Carolina. 

The Democratic Convention of the then Third Judicial District, 
which met in Rocky Mount in the Summer of 1898, nominated 
him for the office of solicitor of his district over two strong com- 
petitors, Honorable W. B. Shaw, of Henderson, and Percy 
Cooke, of Louisburg. As everybody saw it, except the young 
candidate, there was not the shadow of a chance of his election. 
The district was safely, as it was thought, 6000 majority for the 
fusion candidate. This did not discourage the dauntless young 
Democratic candidate, and he at once entered the fight, as he does 
every contest, with a laudable purpose, to win. Many of his most 
ardent friends thought his efforts would avail nothing, but were 
astonished when the election was over to know that he had been 
elected by more than 1500 majority over his fusion competitor. 
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This judicial district at that time was composed of the counties of 
Pitt, Wilson, Nash, Franklin, Vance, and Martin. In this dis- 
trict were some of the ablest lawyers in North Carolina, and the 
young solicitor seemingly had little prospect of meeting success- 
fully the defenses that would be made by these able gentlemen in 
the various counties of the district. It is true, however, that at 
once it was seen that as a prosecutor Mr. Moore stood among the 
first in the State. His work had been so well done and he had 
shown so much ability as a lawyer and solicitor, that if the same 
district had remained at the end of his first term, no man in all 
these counties—and there were a number who would have liked 
to have had the place—would have even thought for a moment 
of entering the race, because they knew that the then incumbent 
would have been unanimously nominated for re-election. 

The Legislature of 1903 so changed the judicial districts that 
Pitt County was taken from this district and put with Green, 
Craven, Jones, Carteret, and Pamlico counties. 

The young solicitor’s reputation, however, had preceded him, 
and at the first convention held in this new district he was nomi- 
nated practically without opposition and elected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. He is now serving this district. 

He did fine work for the party in the campaign of 1894, and 
has been in every one since then. He believes something, and has 
the courage to express himself frankly upon every issue that 
comes before the people, and in this way has power with them. 
He has twice been honored by his party by being put upon the 
Platform Committee in its State convention. Those who served 
with him upon these committees know something about the value 
of his counsel and wisdom in setting forth clearly and unmistak- 
ably what the party stands for. 

Just a word or two about Mr. Moore as a man, a Citizen, a 
solicitor, and a lawyer. 

As a man he possesses every qualification necessary to make 
one respected, appreciated, admired, and honored. He has a very 
high sense of honor; is always courteous and kind; is prudent 
and wise; is firm but not radical in his views of things and men; 
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has convictions and the courage to assert them, but is ever ready 
to listen to reason ; is industrious and energetic to a fault; is quick 
in perception, studious in habit, strong in intellect, splendidly in- 
formed, aggressive, bold, fearless, but considerate, always appre- 
ciates and holds a friend; thoughtful, earnest, and true, he is a 
man whom every man respects; a man whom his friends love, and 
a man whom the world at its best will always delight to honor. 

As a citizen he is of the very type. Is at all times alert to op- 
portunities for material and moral progress. Is first among those 
who favor and labor for a steady, healthful growth along all lines 
which make for the betterment of the community. He has been 
connected with almost every effort that has been made in Green- 
ville since he has been a citizen of the town, for its material pros- 
perity, both as to its manufacturing interests and its general im- 
provements. He has been a firm supporter of moral reform and 
educational progress. He wrote and had passed the first bill that 
was ever drawn for a graded school in the town. He aided with 
effort and money to place the first public school library in the 
county. He is now president of one of the leading banks of 
Greenville, besides having other considerable property interests in 
the town and county. 

As a solicitor he has no superior and few equals in the State. 
He shows a familiarity and knowledge of every case on his 
docket that is surprising to his most intimate friends and ad- 
mirers. The guilty fear him, the innocent find him a friend. He 
prosecutes without fear or favor. His knowledge of the criminal 
law makes him the dread of opposing counsel. His preparation 
of his case leaves no loophole for escaping upon technicalities. 
In addressing a jury, he is honest and straightforward, strong and 
clear, and therefore carries conviction to the consciences of the un- 
biased and unprejudiced jurors. Whenever the occasion calls for 
it he rises to the demand of the hour, and there have been not a 
few of these occasions since he has been solicitor. He is ever 
respected by those whom he prosecutes and is recognized by the 
profession as a solicitor without a peer. l 

As a lawyer he ranks with the first of his age in the State. He 
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realized in the beginning what some men never seem to know, that 
to succeed as a lawyer one must necessarily prepare himself to do 
so. He was also conscious of the fact that when he entered the 
profession his work had just begun; therefore he has utilized every 
moment of his time in hard study. By this he has familiarized 
himself both with the details and the intricacies of the law, and 
is to-day probably the best informed lawyer in the State for his 
age and the time he has been practising. With only ten years in 
the law, he has acquired a practice so large and extended that he 
has hardly a day during the year to devote to anything else. He 
has appeared in cases in six or seven States and his home practice 
is in nearly all the counties adjoining or near by his own county. 
He has appeared time and again in the Supreme Court in some of 
the most important cases which come before that body. 

Well grounded in the principles of law, with a fine knowledge 
of what is law, splendidly informed as to the rules of practice, 
with an ambition to succeed and a willingness to do the work 
necessary for success, with upright and clear habits of life, he 
has every prospect of going on to greater achievements. 

W. H. Ragsdale. 








PATRICK LIVINGSTON MURPHY 


W2 OCTOR PATRICK LIVINGSTON MUR- 
yy PHY, the superintendent of the State Hospital 
at Morganton, is a native of Sampson County, 
where he was born on October 23, 1848. Doc- 
tor Murphy, like a great majority of those who 
; have achieved distinction in this State, has a 
long North Carolina lineage. 

In 1774, Patrick Murphy migrated from Arran, Scotland, and 
after a voyage of six weeks reached Wilmington, with a family 
of three daughters and three sons, among whom was Robert 
Murphy, who married Mary Bailey, a daughter of David Bailey 
and Mary Williamson, his wife, who was the daughter of Daniel 
Williamson, of Scotland, and Janet McDougald, who soon after 
their marriage came to North Carolina, about 1754. 

The father of Doctor Murphy was Patrick Murphy, a son of 
Robert and Mary, who was born in May, 1801, at his father’s 
residence, then in New Hanover County, now in Franklin Town- 
ship, Sampson County, and he married Eliza A. Faison, of Samp- 
son. Reverend Doctor Huffham writing some years ago, said: 





“These Faisons were very remarkable people; a sturdy, upright, thrifty 
set; given to agriculture and sticking to the soil for more thon two hundred 
years, because that was the chief thing to do in the South and because it 
harmonized with their leading trait, a certain lofty pride and independence 
of character. They were also remarkable for the families with which they 
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allied themselves in those early days. The first of these alliances was 
with the Hollingsworths, 1776, when James Faison married Mary Hollings- 
worth. These Hollingsworths were at first English Quakers, who came to 
Delaware with William Penn, in 1682. But at the end of the Revolution 
they were firmly rooted in Duplin County, and were the most prominent 
and warlike family in that county. John was a member of the Committee 
of Safety for New Hanover County; Samuel was a patriotic leader of 
Cumberland; Charles was lieutenant in the Continental Line; Henry and 
Zebulon were soldiers in the Revolution.” 


In Mr. Murphy Scotch characteristics were apparent. He was 
tall and spare, wiry and sinewy. He was noted as being a good 
accountant and for his accuracy and correctness in all business 
matters. Painstaking, careful, and economical, despite the rav- 
ages of the war, he saved something for his family. He was a 
lawyer by profession, and was master in equity, and during the 
war represented Sampson County in the Legislature. 

The early boyhood of the subject of this sketch was passed in 
the village of Clinton and on the farm in Sampson County, where ` 
he attended the local high school and received a good rudimen- 
tary education. He had the misfortune to lose his excellent 
mother, from whom he inherited many of the traits of character 
that distinguished the Faisons, and at that period his health was 
not very robust, While not at school he was employed in doing 
all kinds of farm work; and having a decided taste for machinery, 
he worked in the local sawmill and with the millwright. His 
father’s circumstances, however, were very comfortable, and he 
was never called on to undergo any hard physical exertion or long- 
continued labor. He was a cadet at Bingham’s celebrated school, 
then taught at the Oaks and at Mebane, in 1864 and 1865, and 
when General Stoneman, toward the close of the war, dashed 
through the mountains and made his raid from Greensboro to 
Salisbury, the cadet corps was ordered into the field to meet him; 
but that was the only military service that Doctor Murphy has ever 
performed. After the close of the war he attended the University 
of Virginia, and then, in 1871, he graduated in medicine at the 
University of Maryland. Having received his degree and 
diploma, Doctor Murphy located at first in Sampson, and then 
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practised at Wilmington, where his father died in 1874. In Octo- 
ber, 1878, Doctor Murphy married Miss Bettie W. Bumgardner, 
of Augusta County, Virginia, a member of the well-known Valley 
family of that name, and shortly afterward he was elected assistant 
physician to the Western State Hospital of Virginia, at Staunton, 
where he remained until 1882, gaining a fine reputation as an 
alienist and physician. 

In 1875, the demand for additional conveniences for the care of 
the insane in North Carolina led to an earnest consideration of 
that subject, which the impoverished condition of the people, conse- 
quent upon the disasters of the war, had previously prevented. In 
that year, Honorable Joseph C. Mills was a senator from Burke, 
and Colonel S. McD. Tate represented that county in the House 
and was a leader in all matters of practical legislation. Among 
his other good works as chairman of the Finance Committee, 
Colonel Tate labored to provide means for the enlargement of the 
charitable institutions of the State, and he carried to completion, 
by most dexterous management, the legislation originated by Mr. 
Mills and himself, which founded a superb hospital at Morganton. 
The act of incorporation and the first appropriation of $75,000 
being obtained, Samuel Sloan, of Philadelphia, was employed as 
the architect, and James Walker, of Wilmington, a competent 
and honest master builder, was engaged to supervise the construc- 
tion. Of Mr. Walker, it is to be recalled that he himself was a 
practical humanitarian, and later he endowed a hospital at Wil- 
mington that is a worthy monument of his virtues and of his chari- 
table disposition. By 1882 the main building and south wing were 
finished and were ready for occupancy ; and the Board of Directors 
selected as superintendent Doctor Murphy, whose fine reputation at 
Staunton was a just cause of pride to his friends in North Carolina. 
And from that time onward Doctor Murphy, aided by his corps of 
assistants, and sustained by the Board of Directors, has been the 
guiding spirit of that, the greatest of North Carolina’s charitable 
institutions. It has been his life work, and his name is insepa- 
rable from the institution whose management has ever reflected the 
highest credit upon his energy, judgment, and skill. At the open- 
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ing, only 150 patients could be admitted, but as additional room 
was provided, the insane population increased until, in 1895, 
there were 692 patients in the hospital; but in that part of the 
State assigned to this institution there were then still some 250 
other insane whites that could not be accommodated. Still in this 
connection it is interesting to note that Doctor Murphy alleges 
that our State, for some reason or other, falls far below any other 
civilized country known in the number of its insane. 

In order to make additional room for deserving patients, Doc- 
tor Murphy suggested that the criminal insane should be trans- 
ferred to the penitentiary ; and that course having been adopted by 
the Legislature, the charitable institutions were able to admit more. 
And also to increase the usefulness of the hospital under his 
charge, Doctor Murphy urged the erection of detached buildings 
for theoccupancy of patients, which being found very efficient and 
satisfactory, that plan has since been continued as far as the 
directors could obtain the means; and in 1899 the Legislature, at 
his instance, extended that idea a little further, and made an ap- 
propriation to establish a colony for men at a location a mile dis- 
tant from the Morganton Institute, and by means of these addi- 
tional facilities, the number of patients has been considerably in- 
creased, there being now 1025 under Doctor Murphy’s care. 

While Doctor Murphy is an alienist of very high merit, he is 
wonderfully endowed with common sense, and as a practical 
administrator has no superior. In the management of the hospital 
many difficult problems were encountered, and he has conducted 
the affairs of this immense institution so as to excite genuine 
admiration. The buildings under his control probably could not 
be erected for a million and a quarter dollars, and vast as they 
are, they have been arranged with a view to economy and effi- 
ciency. At first the cost of maintenance was $215 per capita, 
but he has reduced this to $147; and no patients are better cared 
for or have more enjoyments and are treated more like rational 
beings than those under his management. 

When he was at the institution at Staunton, he was witness 
to the baneful effects that attended the political interference with 
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the Virginia hospitals, inaugurated during General Mahone’s 
domination in that State, and he dreaded similar influences upon 
his work in North Carolina; but in this State the insane hospitals 
have been held too sacred to be made the footballs of partizan 
politics; and Doctor Murphy’s hands have been upheld by men 
of all shades of political opinion, and although he has never 
deviated from his open support of the Democratic Party, he has 
enjoyed the full confidence and esteem of those who differed 
from his political views, and he has had their warm co-operation 
in his patriotic and beneficient endeavors to care for the insane. 

The management of the details connected with his immense 
establishment proceeds like clockwork, with unfailing regularity, 
and there is no obtrusive display of authority. To the casual 
observer the hospital and its grounds appear to be a great hive 
of employed and unemployed people, all alike regarding the place 
as their home and each contented with his surroundings. There is 
no physical restraint of the patients tolerated by Doctor Murphy, 
for that system and practice has found in him an uncompromising 
opponent, and he discarded it, introducing, instead, the largest 
possible freedom and association among the patients ; and particu- 
larly has he inaugurated and put into successful operation on a 
large scale the plan of congregating the patients in dining halls, 
the sexes, however, being separated. This was a radical depar- 
ture from the practice that had previously obtained in North 
Carolina, and it has been attended with very gratifying results. 
It was with a similar purpose, with a hope of benefiting the 
patients, that he has provided them as far as practicable with some 
occupation, and that he has introduced the colony system, by 
which certain classes of the unfortunates are set up in house- 
keeping for themselves, a change which has resulted most hap- 
pily. A certain area of farm and woodland is set apart with this 
view, distant a mile from the institution. Cows and work animals, 
poultry and stock and tools are supplied, and skilled help are 
mingled with the working patients for their direction and 
encouragement; and while the equipment of these out- 
lying buildings is inexpensive, they are substantially built, and 
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no comfort is lacking that can be furnished. The results have been 
particularly gratifying, and the faces of the patients quickly show 
the marvelous change made by this appeal to their home instincts. 
Indeed, so successful has this plan been in its operation, that it has 
been largely followed in other States, and specialists who have 
visited the colony have been enthusiastic in their commendation. 

In addition to the combination dining-room, one for each sex, 
and the colony establishment, and the absolute abolition of physi- 
cal restraint, other parts of Doctor Murphy’s management have 
received unstinted praise. He is a zealous investigator of every 
aid science offers to agriculture, and the State farms and gardens 
under his direction are admirably managed by well-equipped and 
carefully chosen superintendents. He solved the question of water 
supply with great advantage to the institution. Besides that 
brought by gravity from distant springs in the cool recesses of 
the mountains, he has obtained a full supply by a system of bored 
wells and reservoirs; and his fine herd of Holstein, giving an 
abundance of milk for all purposes, excite the envy and admira- 
tion of all visitors. 

But the most notable advance he has made has been in the 
treatment of the unfortunate patients themselves. A man of rare 
common sense, tact, and unfailing good temper, he requires that 
all the attendants shall manifest patience and sympathy with 
those under their charge, and his treatment is so salutary and bene- 
ficial that the number of cures effected under his management has 
long been a source of remark as the wonderful result of his de- 
parture from the old methods of treatment. 

As the head of thisgreat State institution, which he has controlled 
since it was founded in 1882, and which has received first and last 
more than 4000 patients, and which has been so admirably and 
successfully managed. Doctor Murphy stands in the first rank 
among the eminent men of his profession, and reflects honor upon 
the medical fraternity and among the people among whom he was 
born and reared. In his daily life, he is beloved by those witlf 
whom he is in contact and esteemed by all who know him. 

In person, like his father, he is tall of stature, sinewy, and 
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capable of long-continued exertion in any field of labor. Although 
delicate in his early youth, in his more mature manhood he is 
vigorous and full of health, and his quick and alert mind and his 
habit of giving patient consideration to all subjects render his 
solution of difficult matters easier than they would be to most men 
charged with such important work. 

Doctor Murphy has been a member of the Board of Medical 
Examiners of North Carolina and one of the Board of Directors 
of the school for the deaf and dumb at Morganton. He has been 
president of the North Carolina Medical Society and has been an 
officer,in the American Medico-Psychological Association. His 
religious affiliations are with the Presbyterian Church, he being 
a pure and simple and old-fashioned Scotch Presbyterian. His 
recreations and amusements have been largely displaced by the 
earnest work which presses on him, but he is fond of bird hunting 
and formerly played golf; for mechanics he had a passion, but 
outside of his professional work, farming, gardening, and forestry 
now chiefly engage him. He thinks that his first strong impulse 
to strive for the prizes of life was probably due to his mother’s 
early teaching, and also to the teaching and example of Mr. Will- 
iam Bingham, for whom all through life he has entertained the 
highest admiration; and he ascribes his success more to the 
influences of his home than to any other cause, then to contact with 
the excellent men with whom he has been associated, to his private 
study, and to the companionship of his friends at school. 

Being asked if he could make any suggestion that might be 
of use to young Americans, he says: “Earnest application and 
singleness of purpose, absolute candor when called on for opinion, 
and honest effort, will probably be helpful to young people in 
attaining true success in life.” 

S. A. Ashe. 
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WILLIAM PEACE 


MILLIAM PEACE, merchant and philanthropist, 
.f was a native of Granville County, North Caro- 
\ lina, and March 7, 1773, was the date of his 
birth. He was one of the children of John 
Peace, a wealthy planter in his native county; 
\ and the family to which he belonged had long 
been settled in that community. In a recent obituary notice con- 
cerning one of this name we find the statement: 





“The Peaces are, I believe, conceded to be the oldest family in old 
Granville in point of residence. They are said to have been among the 
very first families that came up country after the Indian massacre of 1713. 
The Granville deed records begin with the erection of the county from a 
part ‘of Edgecombe in 1746, and the Peaces were here before that.” 


The four sons of John Peace were Joseph, William (our present 
subject), Pleasant, and John. He also left an only daughter, 
Lucy, who became the wife of Thomas J. Lemay, one of the early 
editors in Raleigh. 

It was in 1792 that the city of Raleigh, North Carolina’s capi- 
tal, was laid out. Shortly thereafter Joseph Peace became a citi- 
zen of the place. Joseph’s brother, William, subject of the present 
sketch (who was seven years his junior) did not come at the 
same time, but was a student at the University of North Caro- 
lina, where he remained until 1796. Leaving that institution 
before graduation, William removed to Raleigh, and there resided 
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throughout the remainder of his life, a period of nearly seventy 
years—for he was ninety-two at the time of his death, in 1865. 

Under the firm name of Joseph and William Peace, the two 
brothers became merchants on Fayetteville Street in Raleigh, and 
this partnership lasted until December 3, 1842, when Joseph died. 
For a while prior to his death, however, the latter had been retired 
from the active management of affairs connected with the firm. 
William Peace, upon the death of his brother, became sole owner 
of the mercantile business in which he had formerly been a 
partner, and it greatly thrived under his management. He suc- 
cessfully continued his business pursuits until old age compelled 
his retirement. Nor were his efforts confined to his private affairs. 
He was a member of the commission to which was entrusted the 
erection of the old governor’s mansion, a building completed about 
the year 1816. This building was used up to the close of the 
war between the States, was converted into a public school in 
1876, and finally torn down. For many years Mr. Peace was a 
director in Raleigh’s leading bank, and acted as chief trustee of 
the Rex Hospital Fund. He was also a captain of militia. 

In his Tucker Hall address, delivered in Raleigh shortly, after 
the death of Captain Peace, the governor dwelt at some length 
on the characteristics of that gentleman, and we quote therefrom 
as follows: 


“Conspicuous among the merchant princes of that day were the brothers 
Joseph and William Peace. They occupied a one-story frame building. 
perhaps 20x 24, nearly opposite to W. C. and R. Tucker. The junior 
partner informed me many years ago that he had ordinarily purchased 
goods twice a year, always for cash and always at ten per cent. discount, 
and that the advantage thus obtained over those who bought upon credit 
was the nucleus of the large estate he had realized. He was kind enough, 
in October, 1822, as soon as I was able to travel after recovering from 
a severe illness, to drive me from Raleigh to the hospitable mansion of 
the late General Calvin Jones, the present site of Wake Forest College. 
On the way he related various incidents in his personal history, which 
interested me. Referring to the success of an eminent lawyer and states- 
man, as estimable in private life as distinguished in public life, he stated 
that that gentleman, who was licensed to practise law during his minority, 
applied to him shortly thereafter for a suit of clothes on credit; that he 
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had always made it a rule to meet such requests with such prompt com- 
pliance as to impress the applicant with a grateful sense of the confidence 
reposed or with so blank a denial as to shield him from future annoyance. 
In this instance he admitted that he hesitated. The appearance and manner 
of the applicant impressed him most favorably, but he was very young, 
as well as very needy, and the captain had learned from previous experi- 
ence that the young lawyer’s prospects were a contingent remainder, which 
required a particular estate of freehold to support them. It afforded him 
great gratification to remember that his kind impulses prevailed, and that 
he cut off the goods with great seeming cheerfulness. I had no suspicion 
until three months afterward that the story could point a moral in relation 
to myself. At the close of a casual interview, after the recovery of my 
health, he said: ‘Mr. Swain, perhaps it is convenient for you to pay for 
that suit of clothes now.’ ‘What suit, captain?’ ‘The suit you purchased 
some time since.’ I replied, ‘I never bought anything of you in my life 
but one bandanna handkerchief, and I paid for that when I got it.’ He 
turned to his book and showed me an account for a full suit of black, 
dated September roth. ‘On that day, captain, I was sick in bed and 
my life despaired of by my physicians.’ ‘Oh! I remember; it was F—— 
got the clothes.’ He was sent for, and in reply to my inquiry whether 
he ever got a suit of clothes for me, replied he did. ‘Had you any order 
from me to do so?’ ‘No, sir; but you were expected to die every hour. 
I knew you had no burial suit, and thought it my duty, as your tailor, 
to provide one.’ ‘Where are the clothes?” ‘When I found you were 
getting well I sold them.’ ‘What right had you to consider yourself my 
tailor?’ ‘I made a pair of pantaloons for you last Spring.’ At the close 
of the dialogue the captain remarked: ‘I claim nothing from you, 
Mr. Swain.’ The tailor left the store under the decided impression that 
his best interests would be served by a prompt settlement of the account. 
Had I died, a punctual, but not opulent, father would have paid the bill 
upon presentation without inquiry.” 


For years Captain Peace was an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, and his devotion to that denomination caused a display 
of liberality which will be the chief factor of his posthumous fame. 
Prior to the war between the States, a number of zealous Pres- 
byterians decided to establish in Raleigh a seminary for the educa- 
tion of girls, and for this object Captain Peace subscribed the sum 
of $10,000. This subscription he afterward bequeathed to his 
Church. In grateful recognition of his liberality, the seminary 
was given the name of Peace Institute, and still bears that name. 
Before it began operations the war came on, and during that con- 
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flict it was used as a Confederate hospital. Some six years after 
the cessation of hostilities, an eminent Presbyterian divine, the 
Reverend Robert Burwell, together with his son, Captain John B. 
Burwell, started it on its useful career, and it was later conducted 
by Captain Burwell alone. In 1890, President James Dinwiddie, 
a native of Virginia and a graduate of the University of that State, 
became head of the institution, and has successfully conducted it 
ever since. Though an educational corporation, independent of 
Church control, Peace Institute is a Presbyterian Seminary, and 
has the official endorsement of more than one Presbytery. 

It may be well here also to note that Peace Street, at the south 
front of the above institution, is also named for William Peace. 

In the address by Governor Swain, heretofore quoted, he says: 


“Captain Peace reposes by the side of his aged brother without as yet 
a stone to tell his name. He was, I suppose, at the time of his death the 
oldest citizen of Raleigh, as well as the oldest man who has passed from 
the living city to the city of the dead.” 


It may interest the reader to know that Captain Peace’s grave 
is no longer unmarked. Over his resting place is now a heavy 
marble slab, giving his name and the dates of his birth and death. 

On July 11, 1865, William Peace died at the residence of Gov- 
ernor Holden, where he had made his home for many years. He 
was never married. In an obituary published shortly after his 
death it was said: 


“He was a member of the Presbyterian Church for half a century, during 
the larger portion of which period he filled the office of presiding elder. He 
was one of the most truly respectable men of his time—amiable and moral 
from his youth; of singular urbanity, courtesy, and kindness of manner; 
entirely unoffensive and harmless ın his intercourse with society; attentive 
to his own business and never interfering with that of others; strictly frugal 
and plain in his personal habits, yet capable of a generous enthusiasm and 
of considerate and well-directed liberality. Of this we have a striking and 
standing proof in the provision which he made for the erection of a female 
seminary in the capital of his native State, for the diffusion of sound knowl- 
edge and scriptural piety under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church. 
Had his life been spared, it was his declared purpose to have the grounds 
of the institute, which was destined to bear his name, tastefully ornamented, 
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and the establishment completed and furnished. We hope that his pious 
and benevolent purpose will still be carried into effect, and that this monu- 
ment of his discerning humanity will be successfully and permanently estab- 
lished. His personal friends and the friends of the institute will be pleased 
to learn that, by a codicil to his will, he has bequeathed his subscription to 
the church to which he belonged.” 


Several portraits of Captain Peace are in existence. An oil 
painting, by William Carl Brown, was owned by the late Gov- 
ernor Holden, and that gentleman presented it to Peace Institute, 
where it is now preserved. 

Marshall DeLancey Haywood. 








CHARLES PETTIGREW 


HOUGH he died before being consecrated, the 
Reverend Charles Pettigrew was the first 
bishop-elect of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of North Carolina. This gentleman 
ČA] was a native of Pennsylvania. His father, 
S James Pettigrew, was first of his family to 
settle in America. The surname of the latter seems sometimes to 
have been written Pettigrew and sometimes Petigru. This varied 
spelling afterward existed among his descendants, for James L. 
Petigru, the noted South Carolina lawyer, was his lineal descend- 
ant, as were also the Honorable Ebenezer Pettigrew, a North 
Carolina man, and Brigadier-general James Johnston Pettigrew 
of the Confederate army. 

In an article on the Pettigrew family, by one of its members, 
published in the “Church History of North Carolina,” we find the 
following account of its origin : 





“James Pettigrew. the great-grandfather of Reverend Charles Pettigrew, 
was a native of France, but left his native country in consequence of 
religious persecutions in the reign of Louis XIV. From France he went 
to Scotland, which became his residence. Perhaps his home was Glasgow. 
He had two sons—John and James. Of John nothing has been handed 
down to posterity. He probably spent his life in Scotland. his native 
country. James Pettigrew, the grandfather of the Reverend Mr. Pettigrew, 
married Miss Martha Moore. a Scotch lady of wealth. He was an officer 
in the army of William of Orange at the battle of the Boyne, which was 
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fought in the year 1690 between the troops of William of Orange and 
James II., resulting in the success of William and the subjugation of Ireland. 
After the restoration of peace King William conferred on him for gallant 
military service in the battle of the Boyne three hundred acres of land not 
far from the town of Aughnacloy, county of Tyrone, in the north of Ireland. 
To this place he removed his family from Scotland, and gave his residence 
the name of Grilly House, where he spent the remainder of his life, and 
which is still in the possession of his descendants. William, the oldest 
son of the officer in the battle of the Boyne, resided at Grilly House after 
his father’s death. He married Miss Margaret Kerby, by whom he had 
three sons—viz., James, Robert, and William. James, who was a first 
cousin of the Reverend Mr. Pettigrew, at an early age received a commis- 
sion in the British Army, and commanded what is called the forlorn hope 
at the battle of Brandywine, in the American Revolution. His company 
was almost cut off and himself badly wounded. He was a captain in the 
Tenth Regiment of British troops. After the battle of Brandywine he 
returned to Ireland; received knighthood from George III., and was pro- 
moted to the rank of major and paymaster of the troops. He died in 
Jamaica, where a tomb was erected over his remains by his brother officers. 
James, a younger son of the officer in the battle of the Boyne, and a 
brother of William, who inherited Grilly House after the death of his 
father, was the father of the Reverend Charles Pettigrew. He was born in 
April, 1713, and received a classical education. At nineteen years of age 
he married Miss Mary Cochran, about the year 1732. He remained in 
Ireland about eight years after his marriage, when he emigrated with his 
wife and four children to America, and landed in November, 1740, at the 
town of New Castle.” 


From New Castle, James Pettigrew removed to the present site 
of the city of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, where he purchased 
three hundred acres of land. There, on March 20, 1743, was born 
Charles Pettigrew, to whose history we shall devote this narrative. 
Charles received some primary schooling in Pennsylvania under 
James Waddell, afterward the famous “blind preacher” of Vir- 
ginia. The elder Pettigrew left Pennsylvania in 1755, and resided 
for short periods of time both in Virginia and North Carolina be- 
fore settling in South Carolina, where he died in the Abbeville 
district on December 24, 1748. 

Charles Pettigrew’s studies in North Carolina were pursued under 
the Reverend Henry Patillo, and he remained in this colony after 
his father’s removal to South Carolina. His father, unlike mem- 
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bers of the family in Great Britain, was a Non-conformist in his 
religious views, but Charles soon returned to the earlier faith of 
his ancestors and became a member of the Church of England. 
His earliest occupation was that of a schoolmaster, and Bute 
County was the first field of his labors as an educator. This was 
about the year 1766. The elder Colonel Philemon Hawkins, Mrs. 
Priscilla Macon (widow of Gideon Macon) and possibly others 
engaged the services of Mr. Pettigrew for the school in Bute, and 
among the boys taught by the last named were Nathaniel Macon, 
John Macon, Benjamin Hawkins, and Joseph Hawkins. The suc- 
cess of his former pupils was always a source of interest to Mr. 
Pettigrew. In 1802, when Colonel Benjamin Hawkins had be- 
come a man of more than state-wide distinction, his former 
teacher wrote him: “Believe me, sir, the prosperity and respecta- 
bility of any of my old pupils gives me the sincerest pleasure, and 
I am particularly happy to find that your old schoolmate, Macon, 
makes so respectable a figure in Congress.” 

In June, 1773, young Pettigrew was given a wider sphere of 
educational work by being appointed principal of the academy 
at Edenton. He gained the respect and goodwill of the people of 
that cultured community in a short time, but soon abandoned 
teaching, having determined to enter the sacred ministry. He 
made a voyage to England in the Winter of 1774-75, and was duly 
ordained by the bishops of London and Rochester, the Church at 
Edenton being under the episcopal jurisdiction of the former. 

Not long after the Reverend Mr. Pettigrew’s return to North 
Carolina he succeeded the Reverend Daniel Earl as rector of 
St. Paul’s Church at Edenton. At first he was Mr. Earl's assistant. 
Scarcely had Mr. Pettigrew taken up his new charge when the 
troubles with Great Britain culminated in the war for inde- 
pendence. Throughout that conflict he was a faithful friend of 
the cause of America. 

During the progress of the Revolution, on October 29, 1778, 
Mr. Pettigrew married his first wife, Mary Blount, daughter of 
Colonel John Blount, and by this lady (who died March 16, 1786), 
left two sons: John Pettigrew, who was born August 2, 1779, and 
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died unmarried September 23, 1799; and Ebenezer Pettigrew, 
who was born March 10, 1783, and died July 8, 1848. The latter 
was afterward member of Congress. He married Anne Shepard, 
of New-Bern. Among his children were Brigadier-General James 
Johnston Pettigrew, of the Confederate Army; the Reverend 
William S. Pettigrew, and Charles L. Pettigrew—the last named 
being father of Charles L. Pettigrew, now a practising lawyer of 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

About the year 1784, Parson Pettigrew resigned his charge in 
Edenton, owing to ill health. 

In 1785 he made a voyage to the West Indies for the benefit 
of his health; and in 1786, after his return, made his home at 
Harvey’s Neck, in the county of Perquimans. From Harvey’s 
Neck Mr. Pettigrew removed in 1789 to a plantation called 
Bonarva on the Lake Scuppernong in the county of Tyrrell. Here 
Mr. Pettigrew continued his missionary work in addition to his 
agricultural labors. Of his ministerial work at this period, one 
account says: 

“During all this period he seems to have been not so much at the 
head of the Episcopal Church as of religion in general, for there are 
various letters to him from Edward Drumgoole and other Methodists 
who either resided in or traveled through that region, and also from 
Lutherans, giving him an account of their movements and requesting his 
attendance at their meetings. Indeed, the Church Establishment having 
been dissolved and all religious organization broken down, the enemies 
of the evil one seem to have fought together with no other bond of union 
than that of a common foe.” 

Having received another call to St. Paul’s Church at Edenton, 
Parson Pettigrew began anew the duties there in 1791. On June 
12, 1794, he married his second wife, Mary Lockhart, a daughter 
of Mr. James Lockhart, by Elizabeth Lillington, a sister of Gen- 
eral Lillington. This lady owned a country-seat called Scotch 
Hall in Tyrrell County, and thither went Mr. Pettigrew and his 
two sons. In February, 1797, the parson purchased a plantation 
in the county of Tyrrell (that part now Washington County), 
and to this estate he gave the name of Belgrade—a name by which 
his Harvey’s Neck plantation had also been known. At Belgrade, 
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in Tyrrell County, Mr. Pettigrew resided throughout the 
remainder of his life. 

At the close of the Revolution the Church of England in the 
United States was in a deplorable condition. The then hated 
name of “England” was a great drawback in itself. Furthermore 
the Church had no organization. Its membership was demoral- 
ized, and for the most part indifferent. Worst of all, it had no 
Episcopate. 

The first American to seek consecration as a bishop was Samuel 
Seabury. Being refused in England because he would not take 
the oath of allegiance to the King (as required by law), he went 
to Scotland, and was there consecrated by Robert Kilgour, Bishop 
of Aberdeen, John Skinner, bishop-coadjutor of the same, and 
Arthur Petrie, Bishop of Moray and Ross. These Scottish 
bishops were of the same succession as the Church of England, 
but their line of descent came through the “Non-jurors”—those 
bishops who refused to swear allegiance to William of Orange as 
- king—and hence they had no legal status. William White, of 
Pennsylvania, and Samuel Provoost, of New York, met with bet- 
ter success in England than Seabury had. An act of Parliament 
being passed to allow their consecration without taking the oath 
of allegiance, they received this solemn rite in the chapel of Lam- 
beth Palace on February 4, 1787, from the archbishops of Canter- 
bury and of York, and the bishops of Bath and Wells and of 
Petersborough. From Bishops Seabury, White, and Provoost 
comes (as above set forth) the succession of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States from the Church of England. 
White was one of the several bishops who officiated at the conse- 
cration of John Stark Ravenscroft, first bishop of North Carolina, 
on May 22, 1823. While the Church met with difficulties in all 
the States, its condition in North Carolina was particularly dis- 
couraging. In the Fall of 1789, Bishop White addressed a letter 
to Governor Samuel Johnston, requesting that gentleman to use 
his influence toward reorganizing the Church in the State over 
which he presided as chief executive. Owing to his official posi- 
tion, Governor Johnston was unwilling to take the initiative in 
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this matter, and turned over White’s letter to Parson Pettigrew, 
who had been his rector at Edenton for many years. Pettigrew 
at once opened up communication with the various clergy then in 
the State with a view to calling a Church convention. Among the 
clergymen residing in the State about this time were the Reverend 
Leonard Cutting, of New-Bern; Reverend James M. Wilson, of 
Williamston; Reverend Nathaniel Blount, of Beaufort County; 
Reverend Solomon Halling, of New-Bern; Reverend Stephen 
Gurley, of Murfreesboro, and others whose names are not now 
preserved. The old colonial clergyman, Parson Micklejohn, also 
“lagged superfluous on the stage,” but spent most of his time in 
Virginia. The first convention was called to meet in Tarboro on 
June 5, 1790. Only two clergymen and two lay delegates were 
present. Other meetings were held in November, 1790, October, 
1791, November, 1793, and May, 1794. It was at the convention 
which met in the month and vear last mentioned that the Rev- 
erend Mr. Pettigrew was elected bishop. This was an office he 
did not seek or desire—in his humility believing himself unfitted 
for the place—and he later expressed his wish to resign if a 
vigorous churchworker could be induced to assume that sacred 
charge. Knowing these views, and fearing Mr. Pettigrew would 
not accept if elected, the Reverend Solomon Halling, of New- 
Bern, had written him on December 16, 1793, as follows: 

“I believe it will be the general wish that you shall be elected to the 
Episcopacy of North Carolina. My exertions shall not be spared on this 
occasion, and you must not refuse. Consider it a call from Heaven, and 
reflect on your former vows.” 

Unsurmountable obstacles prevented the consecration of the 
Reverend Mr. Pettigrew as bishop. Though the certificate of his 
election was somewhat irregular, owing to the inexperience of 
the committee which drew it up, that defect (in the opinion of 
Bishop White) would be overlooked by the general convention, as 
it was a mere difference in wording, without changing the sense 
of the document. The meeting of the General Convention (which 
was to have met in September, 1795) did not take place on account 
of an epidemic of yellow fever, and hence could not cure the de- 
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fect. A similar epidemic prevented the next triennial convention 
from assembling in Philadelphia in September, 1798. A special 
convention was called to meet in June, 1799, but the work of that 
body was limited to unfinished business. In the two other trien- 
nial conventions which met before his death, it is probable that 
ill-health prevented the attendance of Mr. Pettigrew. His death 
was caused by consumption, a lingering disease which probably 
sapped his vitality for, several years before proving fatal. He 
died on April 8, 1807. 

In addition to his services to the cause of religion Mr. Petti- 
grew was a friend and promoter of education. His personal work 
as a teacher when a young man has already been mentioned. He 
was also a member of the first Board of Trustees of the University 
of North Carolina, and served until 1793. 

Avarice formed no part of Mr. Pettigrew’s nature. At his own 
expense he built the house of worship known as Pettigrew’s 
Chapel. In speaking of his labors among the people he said in 
one of his letters : 


“I am happy in the thought that they cannot attribute my faithfulness 
to an expectation of being paid for it.. . . I thank God I can live 
without it. . . . Before the dissolution of the Establishment [of the 
Church of England], I absolutely forbade anything to be collected from 
the Quakers for me, as I would not receive it. Neither have I taken 
anything for visiting the sick or baptizing during the course of my 
ministry.” 

The diocesan conventions were discontinued, and it was not 
until 1817—ten years after the death of Bishop-elect Pettigrew— 
that North Carolina took shape as an independent diocese; and 
a bishop was not consecrated until 1823. In the latter year, that 
zealous and rugged prelate, John Stark Ravenscroft, entered upon 
the labors of his episcopate. His determined spirit in an “ac- 
cepted hour” overcame obstacles which the no less faithful toilers 
of an earlier period had vainly assailed, and all, we trust, now 
find favor with the Rewarder of good and faithful servants, 
whether their earthly labors are crowned with success or crossed 


by apparent failure. Marshall DeLancey Haywood. 


, 





aM yf. HE Civil War called the South to pay a fearful 
penalty as the price of her attempted separa- 
tion. One side of this price reckoned in dollars 
and cents mounts into billions in the form of 
slaves emancipated and property destroyed. 
RUBY But this is the material and less consequential 
side of the struggle. The work of a generation has more than 
replaced it. The more heartrending sacrifice was that of her sons, 
many of her brightest and best who gave themselves willingly to 
the cause they loved and whose hearts and hands and intellects 
subtracted from the creative forces of the South leave a vacuum 
which can never be entirely filled. 

Of those who thus went down to death and defeat, few were 
more brilliant, none gave greater promise of usefulness, than did 
James Johnston Pettigrew. ; 

The Pettigrews were remotely of French origin, but at an 
early period branches which recognized their connection settled 
in both Scotland and Ireland. James Pettigrew, of the Irish 
family, was an officer in the army of William III. at the battle of 
the Boyne. He received a grant in County Tyrone, Ireland, and 
one of his younger sons, also named James, migrated to America 
about 1740. He settled first in Pennsylvania, then removed to 
Virginia, then to North Carolina, and about 1768 to South Caro- 
lina. He settled in Abbeville County, lived to old age, and founded 
the family of which Honorable James L. Pettigru, of Charles- 
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ton, was the most distinguished representative. When James 
Pettigrew removed from North Carolina he left in that province 
his third son, Charles Pettigrew, who had been born in Penn- 
sylvania in 1743, and became the ancestor of the North Carolina 
family ; in 1773 he was master of the public school in Edenton; 
in 1775 he went to England and was ordained by the Bishop of 
London. He was a Whig, served in the Southern campaign of 
1780, and his position in politics kept him from losing all pres- 
tige, as was the case with most clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land at the end of the Revolution; he continued his labors in 
eastern North Carolina, and in 1794 was chosen first bishop of 
the new diocese of North Carolina, but died before his consecra- 
tion. He had married Mary Blount, the daughter of Colonel John 
Blount, and left one son, Honorable Ebenezer Pettigrew, who in- 
herited much of the attractive character of his father. He repre- 
sented North Carolina as a Whig in the 24th Congress (1835-37). 
but with this exception his life was spent in the quiet cultivation of 
his paternal estate. He married Ann Shepard, a member of the 
Shepard family of New-Bern, and the third son of this marriagt 
was James Johnston Pettigrew, born at Bonarva Plantation, Lake 
Scuppernong, Tyrrell County, North Carolina, July 4, 1828. 
Young Pettigrew was prepared for college by William J. Bing- 
ham, entered the University of North Carolina in 1843 and grade- 
ated in 1847, dividing honors with M. W. Ransom, and impress- 
ing all so deeply with his ability and learning that President Pob. 
then visiting the University in company with Commodore Maur. 
tendered to the young graduate, then nineteen years of age, one oi 
the assistant professorships in the Naval Observatory in Wash- 
ington. Under these exceptionally favorable circumstances, keen. 
persistent, vigorous, and brilliant in intellect, wealthy, of di 
tinguished family and ambitious, Johnston Pettigrew began k: 
career. His position in Washington gave him an opportunity i” 
study, but his mind was of the type which finds its chief deligt 
as Trescot suggests, in conflict with men rather than in “ix 
more quiet but more strenuous struggle with thought,” ar 
so in a few months he abandoned the work of the scholar a 
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scientific investigator and began the study of law under James M. 
Campbell, of Baltimore. In 1848 he removed to Charleston and 
continued his studies under his distinguished relative, James L. 
Pettigru ; was admitted to the Bar, and in January, 1850, went to 
Berlin, where he devoted two years to close study. At the end of 
that period he traveled in Germany, Hungary, Italy, Spain, Swit- 
zerland, England, and Ireland; he had acquired command of sev- 
eral foreign languages, but was, above all, attracted to the Spanish 
language and people. During his visit to Spain he was offered by 
Honorable D. M. Barringer, of North Carolina,then United States 
Minister near the Court of Madrid, the post of secretary of lega- 
tion, which office he declined. 

Pettigrew was now better prepared to understand what he had 
read of other people in books; he had stored and expanded his 
mind with travel, and in 1852 returned to Charleston and became 
associated in the practice of law with his kinsman, who then stood _ 
‘at the head of the South Carolina Bar. 

But Johnston Pettigrew was free from the pecuniary necessity 
of professional success, and practised law because he found in it 
the most congenial sphere for a mental activity that could not 
rest satisfied with mere acquisition and because it was the most 
proper and necessary training for political life; he remained at the 
Bar for four or five years only. -In the campaign of 1856 he was 
one of those who demanded that South Carolina show a more 
active sympathy with the Democratic Party than she had done for 
years before because of the influence of Calhoun, and was in 
October of that year elected a representative in the Legislature 
from the city of Charleston. As a legislator his career was brief 
but brilliant, useful and noteworthy because of his support of the 
bill for a separate Court of Appeals, and because he brought in 
at the session of 1857 a minority report against the re-opening 
of the African slave trade as advocated by Governor Adams and 
others. These two sessions ended his career as a legislator, for 
by reason of an unworthy personal scramble for office he was 
defeated for re-election in October, 1858. 

But the defeat of political ambition was the opening to gratify 
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the desire for military service which he had long felt. When a 
student in Berlin, he had sought admission to the Prussian army. 
Now the Italian war excited his sympathy, and he determined to 
apply for a staff appointment in the Sardinian army. He pro- 
ceeded to Italy in 1859, and his application was successful, but on 
his way to join the army he was met by news of the peace of 
Villafranca (July 11, 1859), which put an end to the purpose of 
his journey. He spent a few months in visiting Sardinia, and in 
revisiting Spain, the net results of the trip being his “Spain and 
the Spaniards.” He returned to South Carolina toward the 
close of 1859. 

Pettigrew saw the clouds lowering on our own horizon, and 
wished experience in war from the belief that it would soon be 
of service at home. He studied books on military science, and 
while in Paris used such opportunities as his favorable intro- 
ductions and his avowed purpose afforded him. On his return to 
Charleston he devoted himself to the improvement of the militia 
of the city; was elected captain of a rifle company; organized it 
on the model of the French Zouaves, and was soon elected colonel 
of the First Rifle Regiment, the best volunteer troops in the State, 
and perfected them in organization and discipline. 

In the Spring of 1861 Pettigrew was ordered to occupy with 
his command Castle Pinckney, but was shortly afterward trans- 
ferred to Morris Island and ordered to take measures to prevent 
the reinforcement of Sumter. On the arrival of Beauregard, he 
was transferred to Sullivan’s Island, where he remained till the 
fall of Sumter. He was offered the post of adjutant general of 
the State, but preferred active duties in the field, and began the 
organization of a rifle regiment for the war, of which he was to 
be the colonel. The policy of the Confederate War Department at 
that time was, however, not to receive regiments, but companies, 
organize them into regiments to suit its purposes, and supply such 
officers as they pleased. It was found impossible to change the de- 
cision of the Secretary of War, and so Pettigrew was left without 
command. He went to Richmond and joined the Washington 
Light Infantry Volunteers, a South Carolina organization, but in 
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July, 1861, was elected colonel of the Twelfth, afterwards Twenty- 
second, North Carolina Regiment, and assumed command in 
Raleigh. 

During the Winter of 1861-62 he was camped with his regi- 
ment at Evansport on the Potomac, where his military attainments, 
his quick perception and his devotion to duty won for him the 
esteem and confidence of those who surrounded him. His duties 
required skill as an engineer and artillery officer; he met with such 
success in this work that promotion to the rank of brigadier- 
general was tendered him, but declined on the grounds that he had 
never been under fire and had never handled troops in action. 
Finally, after urgent requests from Major-General Holmes, he 
accepted, his commission being dated February 26, 1862, and as 
such he was the third brigadier-general to be credited to North 
Carolina, the earlier two being R. C. Gatlin and L. O’B. Branch. 
He was given a mixed command, consisting of three North Caro- 
lina infantry regiments, one from Virginia, one from Georgia, 
a battalion from Arkansas, and a battery of artillery from Mary- 
land. He served in the Williamsburg and Yorktown campaigns 
in 1862, was wounded and captured at Seven Pines, June 1, 1862, 
and was for a time a prisoner at Fort Delaware. On his capture, 
W. D. Pender was made a provisional brigadier and put in com- 
mand of his brigade. In the reorganization by States in 1862 
Pettigrew’s old brigade lost its identity, and on his recovery and 
return to service (August 11, 1862) he was assigned to command 
at Petersburg and given a brigade made up of the Eleventh, 
Twenty-sixth, Forty-fourth, Forty-seventh, and Fifty-second 
North Carolina Regiments. For a time the brigade was occupied 
in drilling and building field works around Petersburg, and be- 
came under his hands thoroughly drilled and disciplined. The 
Winter of 1862-63 was occupied in expeditions against the enemy 
in eastern North Carolina, the object being mainly to keep him 
confined to the coast and so hold open the great granary of the 
interior, the field of operations extending from Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, to Magnolia, North Carolina. The most stirring actions 
of the campaign were the attack on New-Bern and the siege of 
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Washington, North Carolina, but the command was forbidden any 
enterprise in which many lives would be lost. 

In the Spring of 1863 the brigade was withdrawn from before 
Goldsboro, where it was watching anticipated movements of the 
enemy ; it assisted in the defense of Richmond against Stoneman, 
and was then sent to Hanover Junction; on the march into Penn- 
sylvania it was assigned to Heth's division, A. P. Hill’s corps, and 
was left for a time in Virginia to watch Hooker. It joined Lee 
later. At Gettysburg, the brigade, still a part of Heth’s division 
and of which Pettigrew was in command, participated in the 
battle of July ist and with Pickett in the fatal but famous attack 
on Cemetery Hill on July 3, 1863. The whole of the attacking col- 
umn was under Longstreet. Pickett was on the right and faced 
that part of the Federal lines nearest the Confederate forces. He 
was joined on his left by Pettigrew,in command of Heth’s division, 
which was made up of Archer’s brigade, Pettigrew’s own brigade, 
under command of Colonel Marshall and after his death under 
Major Jones of the Twenty-sixth North Carolina Regiment, and 
Davis’s and Brockenbrough’s brigades. These were supported 
by Scales’s and Lane’s North Carolina brigades, under the com- 
mand of General Trimble, and it is over the part played by these 
North Carolina brigades that so much discussion has arisen. 
North Carolinians have always claimed that their troops went 
farthest to the front in this memorable charge, and this claim has 
been as steadily denied by Virginians. As is well known, the 
stone wall behind which the Federal forces were posted did not 
form a straight line running north and south, but for several hun- 
dred yards from its southern terminus it ran due north, then it 
turned due east for eighty yards, then again due north. Pickett's 
troops faced the southern end of this wall, which projected eighty 
yards nearer the Confederate forces; Pettigrew’s troops were at 
right angles to the part of the wall running east and faced the 
northern end. The Federals thus had a line of defense in echelon 
formation, and were enabled to subject Pettigrew and his supports 
to an enfilading fire. While Armstead of Pickett’s division en- 
tered the Federal breastworks and fell thirty-three yards in the 
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rear of Webb’s line of defense, Pettigrew’s troops and supports 
passed beyond that point, and under a direct and enfilading fire 
stormed the breastworks defended by Smythe eighty yards farther 
east than those passed by Armstead. It is not claimed that Petti- 
grew’s troops or supports penetrated the enemy’s works as Gen- 
eral Armstead, but that they passed over more ground under a 
heavier fire and sustained a greater loss. This is shown by the 
casualties of the two divisions: Pickett and his supports lost 1546 
in killed and wounded, and 1812 prisoners; Pettigrew and his 
supports lost 3024 in killed and wounded and 627 prisoners. Pet- 
tigrew’s loss was heaviest in his own brigade, 1105 killed and 
wounded with no prisoners; one regiment of that brigade, the 
Twenty-sixth North Carolina, lost 588 in killed and wounded out 
of 820 men carried into action. Pettigrew was himself 
wounded, and his brigade, which mustered 3000 men on the first, 
on the fourth numbered 835. These figures tell most eloquently 
who did the fighting in that memorable charge. 

The Confederate army fell back on Hagerstown. A part 
crossed the Potomac at Williamsport and a part at Falling Waters. 
Longstreet’s corps, of which Heth’s division was a part, crossed 
at Falling Waters. On July 14th this division stopped for rest and 
breakfast not far from the bridge. Pettigrew was in command 
of the rear guard ; because of a misunderstanding no pickets had 
been thrown out except by Pettigrew himself; and while Heth, 
Pettigrew, and other officers were somewhat apart from their com- 
mands, they were attacked by a band of about fifty troopers, 
whom they had mistaken for Confederates. A confused skirmish 
followed, a few shots were fired, and Pettigrew was mortally 
wounded. He was moved with the army, and died on July 17, 
1863, at the house of Mr. Boyd, about half way between Martins- 
burg and Winchester, Virginia. 

Thus died at the early age of thirty-five one of the brightest and 
most promising men ever born in the State. He had endeared 
himself to his troops, and his influence on them was so enduring 
that Captain Louis G. Young in his history of the Pettigrew 
brigade, later Kirkland-MacRae brigade, says that its subsequent 
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successes were greatly due to the fact that to the very last the 442 
men who surrendered at Appomattox regarded themselves as 
Pettigrew’s men (Regimental Histories, IV., 561-2). 

As Mr. Trescot says in his “Memorial,” the actual achievements 
of Pettigrew when summed up fail to explain the strength and 
breadth of the impression he made on those among whom his life 
was passed. The influence of Pettigrew was in himself, and the 
opportunity of public action which he enjoyed only widened the 
circle in which that influence was felt, as is well illustrated in the 
devotion of the men of his brigade to their commander. But while 
cut down in the first flush of manhood, and before he had had time 
to do more than give roseate promise of what was in him, Johnston 
Pettigrew has left us a valuable book covering his travels in 
Spain, and after all there is nothing immortal in life but a book.” 
“Spain and the Spaniards,” privately printed (Charleston, 1861), 
and now very difficult to obtain, is a very sprightly account of his 
visits to Spain in 1852 and 1859. His attention was directed 
mainly to the cities of the south, to cathedrals and other architec- 
tural works of art. His powers of observation had been trained and 
his power of expression far surpassed that of the average traveler. 
He possessed marked capacity for description, and his extensive 
knowledge of the Spanish and Arabic languages enabled him to ap- 
preciate to the fullest extent the history and literature of the people 
among whom he moved. While no extracts from this interesting 
and valuable book are possible here, they would show as clearly as 
his life that Pettigrew’s talents, his learning, and accomplishments 
were all under the control of his moral sense, that he was an earnest 
man and, like his mother State, desired to be and not to seem. 

This sketch is made up mainly from Trescot’s “Memorial” 
(Charleston, 1870), from the “Regimental Histories of North 
Carolina Troops” (Goldsboro, 1901): and “Five Points in the 
Record of North Carolina” (Goldsboro, 1904). A number of 
other sketches of Pettigrew have appeared from time to time. 
There is a steel engraving in the North Carolina University Maga- 
zine for 1886-87 and an oil portrait in the hall of the Philanthropic 
Society of the University of North Carolina, of which he was a 
member. Stephen B. Weeks. 
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arà Ea T different times in the history of North Caro- 
Taa ” lina’s capital city of Raleigh the beneficence of 

Ptk four men has placed them above their fellows 
A Re? in the memory and gratitude of the inhabitants 
of the town. These have been John Rex, 

a ¥ William Peace, Richard Stanhope Pullen, and 
Richard Beverly Raney, the last named now living. With the 
exception of Mr. Rex (whose hospital endowment was through 
a bequest), all of these public benefactors wisely made their gifts 
while living, and therefore enjoyed the satisfaction incident to a 
consciousness of deeds done for the betterment of mankind. In 
the present sketch it is our purpose to set forth some facts in 
connection with the life of Mr. Pullen, third on the list in the order 
of the time in which they flourished. 

Richard Stanhope Pullen, better known by his middle name as 
Stanhope Pullen, was a native of the county of Wake, and bom 
near where there is now a small railway station called Neuse, a 
few miles north of Raleigh, on September 22, 1822. His father, 
Turner Pullen, was a highly respected planter, at one time sheriff 
of the county. The wife of Turner Pullen, and mother of our 
subject, was Elizabeth Smith, sister of Richard and Benjamin 
Smith, two successful merchants of Raleigh in early times. 

Stanhope Pullen remained on his father’s plantation until the 
year 1852, when his uncle, Richard Smith, died. Mrs. Smith, 
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widow of the latter, then prevailed on Mr. Pullen to come to 
Raleigh as manager of her business affairs. With so much 
fidelity and good judgment did he discharge this trust that his 
grateful relative made him her chief legatee when she died, thus 
placing him in possession of a comfortable fortune. 

The principal increase in wealth with which Mr. Pullen was 
blessed grew largely out of investments in Raleigh real estate. 
In buying suburban property it was his practice to divide it into 
squares, and make a free gift to the city of the streets running 
through it. In this way the neighborhood developed more rapidly 
than if he had awaited condemnation proceedings and received 
pay for the thoroughfares cut through his property. Some time 
after the war, about 1875, he bought the Rayner estate, at the 
intersection of Blount and North streets, and nearly all of the 
city property north of that point—now one of Raleigh’s most 
fashionable neghborhoods—is on land formerly owned by him. 
In later years he opened up another neighborhood on Elm Street, 
north of Oakwood Avenue, and that section is still locally known 
as “Pullentown.” To the management of property of which he 
was the sole owner Mr. Pullen devoted himself closely, but could 
never be prevailed upon to become a director of any corporation, 
preferring to leave such matters to others. He made a standing 
offer to purchase stock to the amount of $5000 in any cotton 
factory which might locate in Raleigh. Beyond this amount he 
would not invest. Whether a company in which he was a stock- 
holder got into debt or was a business success had no effect on 
his actions. His investment was an end of the matter with him, 
and he left the directors to manage its affairs, to make dividends, 
or to get it out of debt or put it into the hands of the receiver, 
as the case might be. 

Mr. Pullen’s gifts were made for the good of mankind and not 
for the glorification of himself. He gave the land on which 
was erected the North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, near Raleigh; but when the trustees of that insti- 
tution asked for his portrait he smiled and quietly said, “They'll 
never get it.” They never did, for he never had one painted, nor 
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is there a photograph of him in existence. Pullen Park, which 
he gave to the city of Raleigh, is the chief memorial bearing his 
name. He gave much of the land on which was erected the 
North Carolina State Normal and Industrial College at Greens- 
boro, but no memorial there records the fact; nor is there any 
permanent record of his generous contribution toward the erec- 
tion of the new Edenton Street Methodist Church in Raleigh. His 
sentiments were those of the poet who declared: 


“Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name.” 


During, Mr. Pullen’s lifetime one of his neighbors in West 
Raleigh related an amusing incident to the writer. Another 
neighbor, said this gentleman, owned a barking cur which kept 
the residents of that section awake at ali hours of the night. 
Mr. Pullen stood it as long as he could, and then offered to buy 
the dog and remove him elsewhere. The owner would not sell. 
Then a liberal offer in money was made to pay the dog’s board in 
other quarters, but still the owner clung to his valuable possession. 
Mr. Pullen then decided to purchase sleep at any price, so he went 
to the gentleman from whom the house was rented and asked 
at what figure he would sell. This being named, a deed was drawn 
and Mr. Pullen handed over his check. Going to his neighbor 
once more, he said: “Mr. , I bought this house to-day; you 
may move that dog or move yourself, I don’t care which.” The 
gentleman who related this incident said that shortly thereafter he 
met Mr. Pullen with a look of relief on his face. On being asked 
if he still had his tenant, he replied: “Oh, yes; the tenant 
is still there, but the dog has changed his mind and decided 
to move.” 

Though always a good man morally, Mr. Pullen was not con- 
nected with any church until about fifteen years before his death. 
Then he joined the Edenton Street Methodist Church, and re- 
mained a communicant therein throughout his remaining years 
on earth. He was never married. His last years were spent with 
his niece, Mrs. Belvin, a daughter of his brother, James D. 
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Pullen, Esq., and the wife of Mr. Charles H. Belvin, of Raleigh. 
The only male representative of Mr. Pullen’s family now residing 
in Raleigh is a nephew, John T. Pullen, Esq., president of the 
Raleigh Savings Bank, and the city’s most active worker in the 
cause of religion and charity. 

The death of Richard Stanhope Pullen occurred in Raleigh on 
June 23, 1895. Commenting editorially on that event, the News 
and Observer, in its issue of June 25, 1895, said: 


“Mr. Richard Stanhope Pullen, Raleigh’s greatest benefactor, who died 
on Sunday, has builded himself a monument that will endure when the 
beautiful Pullen granite shaft in Oakwood Cemetery has crumbled into 
dust. A hundred years from now, when Raleigh’s large population has 
quite outgrown its present limits, Pullen Park’s ample shade, its cozy 
trysting places, its sweet retreats where tired mothers will carry their 
children for refreshing shades—all these will tell the story of the liberal 
gift of a plain, honest, unpretentious man, who wanted in a practical 
way to give happiness and rest to his fellow-citizens of this and unborn 
generations. 

“As the years witness the expansion of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College in Raleigh, and thousands of young men go out into the workshops 
and fields, to bring more of dignity and success to labor, and newer and 
happier conditions come to sweeten the life of the toilers—all who have 
been blessed by the wide influence of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College will recall that its commodious structures are built upon land 
donated by a modest and unassuming man who, without saying anything 
about it, was an earnest believer in industrial education. 

“When the Normal and Industrial School at Greensboro has reached 
its zenith, and thousands of young women in every nook and corner of 
the State are carrying the light of education to the youths of all classes, 
and this school has grown to be as famous in its maturity as its youth 
promises—then will come gratitude in a multitude of hearts to the gen- 
erous old bachelor who gave one half of the land upon which it is located. 

“Peace Institute, too, owes much to this man whom all Raleigh mourns; 
for years ago he bought it in order to preserve it as a seminary for the edu- 
cation of young women, and though he permitted others to buy the largest 
interest in the school, he never parted with all his holdings or gave up 
his interest in this pride of Raleigh and the State. 

“There are other monuments that Mr. Pullen erected for himself. He 
was the largest contributor to the commodious Edenton Street Methodist 
Church. Recently he finished the handsome block on Fayetteville Street 
known as the Pullen Building. 
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“Mr. Pullen was a straightforward man; full of hard common sense; 
free from vanity or show; a money-maker who loved to make money, 
not that he might enjoy luxury or ease, but because it afforded him em- 
ployment and pleasure, and enabled him to make life easier for those to 
whom he was related. 

“Raleigh owes Mr. Pullen more than to any other citizen of this or 
past decades, and there is unusual sorrow at his death. He did not wait 
until he was dead, when he could no longer use the money himself, to 
make his benefactions. He gave when his practical wisdom could increase 
the value of his gift, and he set an example worthy of emulation to those 
whom Providence has blessed with large means. 

“In recognition of Raleigh’s appreciation of Mr. Pullen’s gifts, a statue 
or a shaft ought to be erected in Pullen Park to his memory.” 


Mr. Pullen was buried just within the western boundary of 
Oakwood Cemetery, between Oakwood Avenue and Polk Street, 
on a handsomely terraced plot which he had caused to be laid out 
while living, and there a granite obelisk monument marks his 
resting place. But greater monuments—‘more lasting than brass” 
—are the works he left behind. 

Marshall De Lancey Haywood. 








EDWARD RONDTHALER 


POR one hundred and fifty years and for five 
successive generations the Rondthaler family 
K5 have been servants of God, as ministers of the 
W Gospel. No wonder then that Bishop Edward 
> Rondthaler, with such an ancestry of gifted, 

REAR: godly men, has inherited remarkable intellectual 
traits, and has been endowed with unusual spiritual gifts; no won- 
der then that he loves so ardently the Moravian Church, in which 
his forefathers labored through so many years. His grandfather, 
Emanuel Rondthaler, was at one time pastor of the Moravian 
congregation in Sarepta, Russia, and later removed to America 
and became pastor in York, Pennsylvania. There Bishop Rond- 
thaler’s father, also named Edward, was born on September 6, 
1817. Following the tradition of his fathers, he entered the 
ministry and was pastor at Schoeneck, Pennsylvania, at the time 
of Bishop Rondthaler’s birth on July 24, 1842. He afterward 
became principal of Nazareth Hall, at Nazareth, Pennsylvania, 
and later president of the Moravian Theological Seminary in 
Bethlehem, which position he held at the time of his death, March 
5, 1855. : 

On his mother’s side, too, Bishop Rondthaler comes of old 
Moravian stock. One of her immediate ancestors was John 
Heckewelder, that earnest and devoted missionary, who gave 
so much of his life to labor amongst the Indians, who was twice 






. 
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appointed United States commissioner to negotiate peace with 
Indian tribes, and who, by his writings, has perpetuated the his- 
tory of the Moravian Missions among the Indians of Pennsylvania 
and the adjoining States. Bishop Rondthaler’s mother was Sarah 
Louisa Rice, who was born on February 25, 1818, and died at 
Nazareth on January 25, 1854. For only twelve short years 
Bishop Rondthaler was blessed with a mother’s love and care, 
and when she was taken from his life, he was overwhelmed with 
grief. His father’s death the following year left him indeed an 
orphan with only a younger brother and sister to share his loss. 
And yet in later years these very sorrows have come to be “steps 
unto Heaven,” not only to him but to all those who have known 
his tender sympathy in time of bereavement, and whom he has led 
to say: “All that thou sendest me” is “in mercy given.” 

Bishop Rondthaler had entered Nazareth Hall in 1853, the 
year before his mother’s death. It must have been with a heavy 
heart that the young student continued his course, but there was 
work waiting for him and he must needs prepare for it. The five 
years at Nazareth Hall were followed by a four years’ course 
in the Moravian Theological Seminary, and this by a year in Ger- 
many, at the University of Erlangen. After ten years of diligent 
study, Bishop Rondthaler was eminently fitted to teach or preach, 
in whatever field he was called to enter. For one year, 1864-65 
he was a teacher-in Nazareth Hall. In August, 1865, he was 
ordained a deacon and was called to his first pastorate in Brooklyn, 
New York. While pastor there he was united in marriage to Miss 
Mary E. Jacobson, who through all his work has proved to be a 
companion and helpmeet indeed. For over twelve years he labored 
faithfully in Brooklyn, and then accepted a call to the First 
Moravian Church in Philadelphia, near the close of the year 1873. 
His pastorate there was very happy and marked with great suc- 
cess. Little did he dream that he would so soon be called to enter 
a different field. The Southern Province of the Moravian Church 
needed a strong young man at its helm, and at the call of duty 
Bishop Rondthaler resigned his pastorate in Philadelphia, sever- 
ing his pleasant associations there, and on October 21, 1877, took 
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charge of the congregation in Salem, North Carolina. Here he 
has labored unceasingly, beloved and honored by old and young. 
Few men are permitted to minister personally to five succeeding 
generations, and to help so many on the way to Heaven. Under 
his guidance the Church work has grown and prospered marvel- 
ously, as statistics will show. At the close of the year 1877 there 
were, in the Southern Province of the Moravian Church, fifteen 
churches and chapels, with a total membership of 1942. The pub- 
lished record, at the end of 1903, showed twenty-six churches and 
chapels with a total membership of 5497. In 1880 Bishop Rond- 
thaler succeeded Bishop Emil de Schweinitz as member of the 
Provincial Elders’ Conference, and this brought him into close 
touch with the whole work in the Southern Province. 

In this same year the University of North Carolina conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Still another responsibility 
he was called upon to carry, when, in 1884, it seemed imperative 
that he should become principal of Salem Female Academy. This 
position he held until the Spring of 1888. He has always taken 
the deepest interest in the institution, and is still president of its 
Board of Trustees and head of the linguistic department. This 
association with the many young lives in the school has been a 
recreation to him, and has yielded an influence for good which no 
one is able to calculate. The General Synod of the Moravian 
Church throughout the world convenes every ten years in Herrn- 
hut, Saxony. In 1879, in 1889, and again in 1899, Bishop Rond- 
thaler attended these sessions, where his wisdom and good judg- 
ment have been recognized and fully appreciated by his asso- 
ciates. In 1889 it was his pleasure and privilege to take a more 
extended tour to Egypt, Greece, and particularly Palestine. 

For many years Bishop Rondthaler has been one of the trustees 
of the Moravian Theological Seminary. 

On April 12, 1891, he was consecrated a bishop of the Unitas 
Fratrum by Bishops Levering, Bachman and Van Vleck, and he 
is at the present time the only bishop of the Southern Moravian 
Province. Two of Bishop Rondthaler’s children have grown up 
to rejoice in their father’s honors, Reverend Howard E. Rond- 
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thaler, professor in the Theological Seminary at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Arthur Chase, of Ware, Massachusetts. 

With his ever-increasing duties and his heavy responsibilities, 
Bishop Rondthaler has always found time to continue his in- 
tellectual pursuits. He finds pure enjoyment in all classical re- 
search, but more than that, there is no subject of present national 
or world-wide moment but that claims his attention and interest. 
With a wonderful power of leading his hearers with him into 
whatsoever realm of thought he chooses, he has been a most wel- 
come speaker wherever he has gone. Many invitations have come 
to him to lecture and to preach in other places, and he has been 
permitted to proclaim the Word of God in many States of the 
Union, as well as in various foreign countries. 

In 1900 a noteworthy event took place,—the celebration of the 
centennial of the Salem Home Church. In the early morning 
service on November oth the programme of a hundred years 
before was repeated in all its details. In this service and in those 
which followed, the chief figure was that of the beloved pastor, 
who had served as minister there for nearly a quarter of the com- 
pleted century. Now nearly twenty-eight years have passed since 
Bishop Rondthaler took up his work in Salem. During his minis- 
try the quaint customs and impressive services of the Moravian 
Church have become more beautiful through his interpretation of 
them. Little children have learned to love the Christ-child, as 
they listened in the Christmas service to his story of the Saviour, 
the Light of the World; the hearts of the strangers within our 
gates have been warmed at his cordial invitation to partake with 
us of the Lord’s Supper, “at the table of their Lord and of ours”; 
and the souls of his hearers have been thrilled with hope and with 
conviction, when on an Easter Sunday morning his clear voice 
has rung through the old home Church, “I know, I know that 
my Redeemer liveth!” 

Mrs. William A. Blair. 
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AMES EDWARD SHEPHERD, distinguished 
as a jurist and once the chief justice of the State, 
is a native of Virginia, having been born near 
Suffolk on July 26, 1847. His father, Thomas 
S. Shepherd, was of a family that had long been 

gf settled in Nansemond County. Solomon Shep- 

herd was a patriot during the Revolutionary War, and was a 

member of the Virginia convention that adopted the Constitution 

of the United States. He was to the end of his life a member 
of the vestry of his parish, and is mentioned in Bishop Meade’s 

“Prominent Families of Virginia.” His son, William S. Shep- 

herd, was a physician and planter and was well esteemed in his 

community. He was the father of Thomas S. Shepherd, who 
likewise was a planter, and who married Miss Ann Eliza Browne, 

a native of Virginia, but of North Carolina descent, who became 

the mother of Judge Shepherd. Her ancestor, Doctor Albridgton 

Browne, was early in life a surgeon in the British Navy, but com- 

ing to Virginia as an officer on board the British war ship Belle- 

rophon, he purchased large tracts in Nottoway County, Virginia, 
and in Chowan County, North Carolina, and long before the 

Revolution he located in Hertford County, North Carolina, where 

his family subsequently resided. 

When only two years of age, Judge Shepherd had the mis- 
fortune to lose his estimable mother, and ten years later his father 
died. Left an orphan at that tender period of his life, he was 
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cared for by his elder brother, William S. Shepherd, who, soon 
after the death of his father, in 1859, moved to Murfreesboro, 
Hertford County, where he began a business career as a drug- 
gist, thus returning to the old home of his maternal ancestors. 
Fortunately the school facilities at Murfreesboro were excellent, 
and the subject of this sketch attended the high school there, and 
being an apt pupil, he was well advanced when, at the age of four- 
teen, his studies were interrupted by the war. His brother at 
that time was about twenty-two years of age, and although he had 
married, he was animated with such patriotic fervor that he joined 
Captain Harrell and was instrumental in raising a company for 
the war in Hertford and Northampton counties, and upon the 
formation of the First Regiment of North Carolina Troops, he 
was commissioned as first lieutenant of Company F of that regi- 
ment, and served with it until his death. 

Early in 1861 the younger brother, although only fourteen, 
followed the example of Lieutenant Shepherd, and sought to enter 
military service. He attached himself to the Sixteenth Virginia 
Regiment, then at Norfolk, but hecause of his youth, and being 
too small to carry a musket, he was made a “marker” for the regi- 
ment, and after some months’ service he was discharged. He 
then went to Murphey’s Station, near the Blackwater, in the hope 
of conferring with his guardian, who was within the enemy’s line, 
with a view of returning to school; and there he learned the art 
of telegraphy. He was then appointed a military telegraph opera- 
tor by the War Department, and was assigned to duty in West 
Virginia under General Sam Jones and afterward at the head- 
quarters of General John C. Breckenridge. His position in that 
exposed field of service was an arduous one, requiring activity 
and much skill, and often led to peril, and he distinguished himself 
by his devotion to duty. Toward the end of the war he was, how- 
ever, transferred to North Carolina, and the last days of the 
struggle found him on duty at Wilson. The war had not only 
swept away the property that belonged to his family, but it had 
brought a greater calamity, in the loss of his brother on the battle- 
field. 
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Lieutenant Shepherd had accompanied his regiment to Virginia, 
and shared with it all the vicissitudes that had befallen it. At 
Mechanicsville the regiment was subjected to terrific slaughter. 
Colonel Stokes and Major Skinner were killed and Lieutenant 
Colonel McDowell had fallen badly wounded, and more than one- 
half of the men were left on the field. At Sharpsburg the regiment 
had advanced with great spirit and had passed far to the front, 
beyond the famous “cornfield.” Three distinct lines of the enemy 
pressed forward against it, but it stood the attack, “which was 
murderous beyond description, and gallantly held its ground for 
more than a half hour.” Finally the order was given to fall back 
to the Dunkard Church. It was at the time of that terrific con- 
flict, far in the advance, that Lieutenant Shepherd, who was in 
command of his company, received his death wound. Colonel 
Malcolm McNie, of the Minnesota troops, writing of his burial, 
says that he was buried by his command right in front of where 
Franklin’s Sixth Corps lay on the left of the Confederate line. 
“He was buried with a few others, wrapped in his blanket, and 
buried with honors due a brave soldier, for such he was.” 

Bereft of the counsel of his brother and without resources ex- 
cept his own earnings, James E. Shepherd, although not eighteen 
years of age, was at the restoration of peace confronted with the 
difficult problems of life; but with a courageous spirit he under- 
took to solve them for himself. Knowing the necessity for higher 
education, he was anxious to perfect himself in his studies, but 
had not the means to attend college. Still he had the purpose to 
learn, and although embarrassed by his difficult position and by the 
necessity of making his own support, he determined to obtain a 
better education. Fortunately he soon found employment as a 
telegraph operator at Wilson, and for several years he followed 
that occupation at that place. In the meantime he availed him- 
self of every leisure moment to pursue his studies under competent 
instructors, and eventually he began the study of the law. 

When he had made some progress in his text books and had 
accumulated enough money to pay fees, he entered the State Uni- 
versity and studied law under Judge Battle, and, obtaining his 
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license, he was admitted to the practice in 1868. He opened his law 
office at Wilson, and having by his bearing, good habits, and 
excellent character made many friends in that community, he had 
a fine prospect of success, Circumstances, however, led him to an- 
other field, and in 1871 he entered into co-partnership with Major 
Thomas Sparrow, one of the leading members of the Bar in 
Washington, North Carofina, and he moved to that place; and the 
following year he had the happiness to marry Miss Elizabeth 
Brown, the eldest daughter of Mr. Sylvester T. Brown, a well- 
known citizen of Washington, whose family, however, had been 
driven from home and had been refugees at Wilson. Major Spar- 
row was not only a leading lawyer in that region, but he was much 
interested in public concerns, being at that time a member of the 
Legislature and one of the most influential of the public men in 
the eastern part of the State. Naturally his junior partner also 
became actively interested in political matters, and soon became 
chairman of the Democratic Executive Committee of Beaufort 
County, and for a number of years he was likewise an efficient 
member of the district committee of his Congressional district. 
In performing the duties of these positions, Mr. Shepherd was 
very active, energetic, and painstaking. He made himself familiar 
with the voters at every precinct of his county, and they came 
to value him for his worth as a man and for his high character, as 
well as for his ability as a lawyer. His career in the profession 
was from the first a series of steady successes, and year by year 
he rose to higher rank at the Bar. He never sought political 
preferment, but rather hoped to win the honors of his profession. 
However, in 1875 he was elected to represent his county and the 
county of Pamlico in the Constitutional Convention which re- 
formed the constitution of the State, and although he was the 
youngest member of that body, he took an active part in its work. 
He was a member of the Committee on the Judiciary, and he was 
chairman of the Committee on Municipal Corporations. As chair- 
man of that committee he made his impress not merely on the 
Constitution of the State, but in molding our institutions and in 
securing the peace and contentment of the people. He was the 
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author of that provision of the Constitution concerning county 
government which solved the vexed problems of the eastern 
counties and under which the progress and happiness of the 
people of those counties have been secured. 

Inferior courts in the several counties of the State having been 
authorized by the Legislature, he was in 1876 elected chairman of 
the Inferior Court of Beaufort County, and this was the beginning 
of a judicial career which at length culminated in his elevation to 
the chief justiceship of the State. After a few years’ service as 
chairman of the Inferior Court, and having attained a high reputa- 
tion for legal ability, he was, in the Summer of 1882, nominated 
for judge of the Superior Court for his district, and the 
incumbent, Judge Mills Eure, resigning, he was appointed by 
Governor Jarvis to fill the unexpired term ; and at the ensuing elec- 
tion he was elected by the people to that office. His courteous 
demeanor and his superior excellence as a jurist and a gentleman 
won him great favor and brought him merited distinction, and in 
1888 he was nominated for the position of justice of the Supreme 
Court by the State convention and elected by a large majority. 
The higher the rank and the more important his duties, the more 
apparent became his fine abilities and the excellence of his charac- 
ter. Year by year he continued to grow in public favor and to rise 
in public estimation, and when, in March, 1893, the lamented 
Chief Justice Merrimon passed away, Judge Shepherd was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. After serving two years in that exalted 
station, which he filled to the eminent satisfaction of the profes- 
sion and with great credit to the State, in conformity with the gen- 
eral desire that he should continue to preside over the Supreme 
Court, he was unanimously nominated by the Democratic State 
Convention as its candidate for the office of chief justice. That, 
however, was the year when the Populists and the Republicans 
fused and succeeded in carrying the State and electing the gov- 
ernor, the Supreme Court judges, and other officers, and Judge 
Shepherd, together with the other Democratic nominees, failed of 
election. When he became a justice of the Supreme Court 
the University of North Carolina conferred on him the 
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degree of LL.D., and shortly afterward the University 
engaged him to lecture as Professor of Law at the 
Summer School at Chapel Hill. His lectures were of a high order 
of excellence and received warm commendation, and he continued 
to discharge those duties while he was on the Bench and after- 
wards until Judge Manning died, when the position of Professor 
of Law at the University was offered him, but he declined it. 

On the Bench Judge Shepherd exhibited not only fine legal 
ability and a sound, discriminating judgment, but a moderation 
and courtesy, joined with firmness and impartiality, that rendered 
him very popular, while establishing him firmly in the public con- 
fidence. He attained high rank among the jurists of the State, 
and his decisions have received unqualified commendation among 
the members of the Bar. 

Judge Shepherd’s opinions exhibit great industry and research, 
clear conception of the principles underlying and controlling the 
decision, and elegant, luminous expression. His familiarity with 
the text-books and writings of the masters of the science of juris- 
prudence enabled him to place his conclusions upon elementary 
principles, supported by well-selected decided cases. He was 
especially learned in the common-law system of the law of real 
estate, and adhered strictly to its administration for the preserva- 
tion of titles and the security of contractual rights. He avoided all 
experimental departures from settled landmarks. His opinions 
in important cases involving the application of equitable principles 
and precedents were models both in learning and style. He was 
in all respects a wise, learned, and safe judge. His retirement 
from the Bench was a distinct loss to the State. Many of his 
opinions are regarded as equal to those of the most esteemed 
jurists who have adorned the Supreme Bench of the State. 

Since his return to the Bar, in 1897, he has engaged in the prac- 
tice of his profession at the State capital, and has been employed 
in many of the most important causes that have arisen. In par- 
ticular he was of counsel in the cases involving the title to office 
of the directors appointed to manage the insane asylum, peni- 
tentiary, and other State institutions, who were sought to be re- 
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moved by the Fusionist Legislature, and he was of the counsel 
employed by the State in the South Dakota bond suit. In his 
practice he has associated with himself his son, S. Brown Shep- 
herd, who has in a marked degree some of the characteristics of 
his father. 

Judge Shepherd is a member of the Masonic order, and is 
. largely imbued with the spirit of charity. His religious affiliations 
are with the Protestant Episcopal Church, and he leads the life of 
a consistent Christian. Affable, kind, and considerate of others, 
he is noted for his gentle bearing, while his sincerity and single- 
ness of purpose have gained him a high place in public estimation. 
He is singularly modest in manner and unostentatious in his walk 
in life. His successful career is to be ascribed to his fine charac- 
ter, his purity, his elevated sentiments, his superior endowments. 
and his purpose always to do those things which are right and 
proper without regard to consequences, and it is a notable example 
of distinction achieved despite adverse circumstances through 
manhood and personal excellence. The mental and moral fiber of 
his nature was hardened and invigorated in the school of adversity. 
It was his fortune to face unaided the vicissitudes of life, but hav- 
ing character, persistence, and courage, he surmounted every ob- 
stacle in his way to a bright and honorable career, and in his 
chosen profession he has attained enviable distinction, and is 
esteemed for his learning, ability, and unbending integrity. 

Judge Shepherd has ever been laborious and painstaking in 
whatever engaged his attention, and while he has written much 
in his professional labors, he has sometimes made addresses on 
other than legal subjects. One of these of particular merit was on 
the life and character of Judge Schenck, delivered at the Guilford 
battlefield on July 4, 1904. It was fine in conception and elegant 
in diction, replete with elevated sentiments and permeated by a 
lofty patriotism. As illustrative of its tone, we quote its con- 
cluding paragraph: 

“What a glorious record is this which we can truthfully present to our 


posterity, and how every heart re-echoes the words of the immortal Lee, 
‘God bless old North Carolina.’ Yes, let her true history be written 
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and the old State will come forth resplendent with evolutionary glory. 
Let her true history be written, and it will be seen that our Revolutionary 
fathers were worthy ancestors of the men who, under the banners of 
Lee and Jackson and other great leaders, fill the world with wonder and 
admiration by their matchless deeds of arms and heroic devotion. Let 
her true history be written and there will rise in the hearts of her 
children a spirit of patriotism which will guard and maintain the great 
principles of republican government which underlie our Constitution. Let 
us, my friends, as we leave this sacred ground, resolve to devote our 
minds and hearts to this great end, Let us vindicate the capacity of 
man for self-government; and when we have done this we shall have 
furnished a light and a hope to all nations to guide them in the ways 
of peace, justice, and harmony; and we may look forward with confidence 
to the time when armies will be disbanded, when the war drums will 
throb no longer and ‘the battle flags will be furled—in the parliament of 
man, the federation of the world.’” 


S. A. Ashe. 








R HE subject of the present sketch was born at 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, January 17, 1844. 
His father was the late Jesse George Shepherd, 
one of the most accomplished lawyers, jurists. 
and gentlemen that North Carolina has given 
to the world, who died in the white flower of his 
manhood in January, 1869, at the early age of forty-eight. His 
mother was Catherine Isabella Dobbin, sister of James C. Dobbin, 
Secretary of the Navy, in the Cabinet of Mr. Pierce, 1853-57. 
whose crowded years of glorious life have scarcely a parallel in 
the annals of our Southern civilization. Mr. Dobbin died August 
4, 1857, at the age of forty-three. At a period of development 
when the normal intellect has hardly attained the maturity of its 
power, he had sounded all the depths and shoals of honor, had 
achieved abiding fame as a resistless master of his mother’s 
speech, and had heralded the new historic era of which we are 
the heirs by the treaty between the American Government and 
Japan, consummated during his administration, March, 1854. 
Other lines of ancestry represented in the family of our subject 
are the McQueens, of Chatham; the Elliots and Smiths, of Cum- 
berland and Harnett; the Whitfields, the Bryans, and the 
Camerons. All these distinctive and historic names are blended 
with the Shepherds, of Fayettevilly,.through paternal or maternal 
lines of descent that trace their origin to the colonial period of our 
Carolina story. The early days of Mr. Shepherd were passed in 
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his home near Fayetteville. From the dawn of consciousness he 
was in contact with his father and his uncle, Mr. Dobbin, listened 
to their cultured and inspiring discussions of the science, liter- 
ature, and political evolution of their contemporary era. Each of 
these gentlemen embodied in his life and character the purest 
ideals, the tenderest graces of the day that is dead. Their attain- 
ments were versatile in range, catholic in spirit, rich in sweetness 
and in light. To know them was in itself a liberal education. Mr. 
Shepherd’s strong propensity of nature toward literature and 
scholarship was quickened from the first by the character of his 
childhood associations. His rare converse with two of the purest 
types of our olden civilization, from infancy till his thirteenth 
year had risen upon him, was an occasion of intellectual quicken- 
ing such as Tennyson has glorified with characteristic brilliance 
in his complex portraiture of his ideal hero: 


“Heart affluence in discursive talk, 

From household fountains never dry, 
The critic clearness of an eye 

That saw through all the Muses’ walk.” 


At the age of seven Mr. Shepherd entered the school of Miss 
Mary Weeks on Haymount, and was admirably trained in the 
elements, reading, writing, the science of numbers. In the retro- 
spect of years that have vanished he cherishes for his earliest 
teacher a sense of steadily increasing appreciation and regard. 
She was a burning and a shining light in her pure and consecrated 
sphere. From the school of Miss Weeks Mr. Shepherd was 
transferred to the Donaldson Academy, modeled upon the ancient 
classical type, and there he was prepared for his collegiate career 
in accordance with the standards which prevailed in the South that 
is past. The day of graded schools and elaborate empiricism was 
then in the future. The work of the Donaldson Academy was 
conducted in the strictest conformity to the usage of the time. 
Men of the type represented by Daniel Johnson, Thomas J. Robin- 
son, and George McNeill inculcated and illustrated the purest 
ideals of the Greek and Roman world. When he was four- 
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teen Mr. Shepherd entered the Freshman class at Davidson Col- 
lege, but remained only four months in the institution, following 
his teacher, Major D. H. Hill, to the Military Academy which he 
established at Charlotte in the succeeding year, 1859. At David- 
son and at Charlotte he was brought into relation with this strong 
heroic soul, under whom he was to serve in more than one cam- 
paign during the great war drama, 1861-65. From the Military 
Academy at Charlotte he was admitted into the University of 
Virginia, October 1, 1860, and remained within its walls until the 
oncoming of the struggle for the autonomy and the independence 
of the South. His energies while a student in the school of Jeffer- 
son were devoted to literary, classical, and historical courses, and 
in several of these he attained an honorable and distinguished rank. 
McGuffey, Holmes, Gildersleeve, Dudley, Schele de Vere were 
the teachers with whom he was brought into most cordial and 
inspiring relation. When the image of grim-visaged war loomed 
upon the South in 1861, he was found in the field, though hardly 
seventeen when the fierce blast first blew in our ears. He served 
under his former teacher, General D. H. Hill, at Yorktown in the 
Summer and Fall of 1861, and was employed by the State of 
North Carolina in training the raw recruits at Raleigh and at 
other points at which camps of instruction were established for 
their accommodation. At least five or six hundred men who bore 
up the standards of the Confederacy received their first systematic 
acquaintance with the art of war at the hands of a lad of seventeen, 
fresh from scholastic associations, and a dreaming student and 
votary of the antique classic world. In the Spring of 1862 he 
was advanced to the rank of first lieutenant of infantry in the 
Forty-third North Carolina Troops, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of its accomplished commander, Colonel Thomas S. 
Kenan. He was probably at the time of his appointment the 
youngest commissioned officer in the armies of the Confederacy. 
At Gettysburg, July 3, 1863, he was dangerously wounded, and 
upon the retreat of Lee’s army fell into the hands of the enemy. 
A long and cruel captivity followed. At last he finds his way to 
his desolate home in North Carolina. Sherman’s campaign of fire, 
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his carnival of ruin, had swept over Fayetteville and little sur- 
vived from the prevailing chaos save memories, vanished hopes, 
faded ideals, the mute agony of overmastering despair. Not long 
after the war cloud had passed by, Mr. Shepherd, first teaching 
for a year at Louisburg in connection with Mr. Matthew S. Davis, 
at that time the honored and excellent head of the classical acad- 
emy, made his way to Baltimore, and there, at the beginning of 
1868, his grapple with the world assumed a positive form. His 
term in Louisburg was the séason of his novitiate; the real con- 
flict with the untraveled future now lay before him. After several 
months’ service in one of the foremost classical schools of the 
day, Mr. Shepherd, then just twenty-four years of age, was elected 
to the chair of History and English in the City College, an institu- 
tion that represented the highest or final stage of the public school 
system of Baltimore. In 1875, by a rapidity of advancement 
rarely equaled in educational history he was made superintendent 
of instruction, an executive position involving immense and far- 
reaching care and responsibility. This trust he resigned in 1882 
to assume the presidency of the College of Charleston, South 
Carolina, to which he had been called without the slightest solicita- 
tion on his part. 

He withdrew from this latter position in 1897, and returning to 
his former home in Baltimore, engaged more earnestly than ever 
in intellectual pursuits, authorship, criticism, lecturing, original 
research in literary and historical spheres. Such is a concise out- 
line of his professional career from its earliest to its present stage. 
We present now a summary of the results he has accomplished 
since he returned to the forlorn and desolate home of his child- 
hood, a paroled prisoner, in the dawning Springtide of 1865. 
As a college professor, college president, superintendent of 
instruction, his work has been marked from the earliest stages by 
the vital power of ceaseless progress in all the higher phases of 
intellectual and educational development. He restored the College 
of Charleston to vigorous life and inspired it with the stimulating 
breath of the modern scientific spirit at a time when it had fallen 
into almost absolute extinction, and the expediency of its dissolu- 
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tion was seriously contemplated by its official administration. His 
connection with the schools of Baltimore heralded a new era in 
their history, especially in the acquisition of the mother speech, 
and in all the spheres of literary expansion and attainment. No 
scholar produced by the South has been distinguished by richer or 
more versatile creativity in his chosen field than Mr. Shepherd. 
Despite his ceaseless activity as teacher, administrator, lecturer, 
he has contributed to the literature gf his vocation at least five or 
six volumes (critical, historical, educational), several of which 
have won assured fame not in America alone, but in the supreme 
culture centers that are the charm and the glory of the lands that 
lie beyond the sea—Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Geneva, 
Rome, Florence. Among these may be named his “History of the 
English Language,” the first heir of his invention; Historical 
Reader; Advanced Grammar of the English Language; educa- 
tional reports and reviews; “A Study of Edgar Allan Poe;” con- 
tributions to the American Journal of Philology; contributions to 
the New English Dictionary, Oxford; a commentary upon 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam”; “Essays in Modern Language 
Notes” ; “Life of Robert E. Lee.” This enumeration by no means 
represents the total of Mr. Shepherd’s creative work in literature, 
history, and education. The commendations that have been 
bestowed upon his several achievements in authorship proceeded 
from the most eminent European sources, and are almost unique in 
the records of Southern scholarship. In confirmation of this 
seemingly untempered generalization, the reader may consult the 
Westminster Review, January, 1886; The New English Dic- 
tionary, Oxford, Introduction to Letter C; “The Life of Lord 
Tennyson,” by his son, Vol. II., pages 391-392; the works of such 
foremost lights of literature and scholarship as Murray, Ingleby, 
Morris, Gildersleeve, Trevelyan, Bryce. All these are, or have 
been, numbered among Mr. Shepherd’s friends and intellectual 
inspirations. From Lord Tennyson he received many proofs of 
personal regard, as well as invaluable aid in the preparation of his 
commentary upon his “In Memoriam.” Mr. Shepherd has 
assumed the rôle of lecturer in all parts of the United States, and 
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with eminent success. He speaks invariably without notes or 
references of any kind, even when presenting the most abstruse 
and esoteric theme, never writing except for the specific purpose 
of publication. Mr. Shepherd married Miss Kate P. Goodridge, 
a member of an ancient and distinguished family, associated for 
generations with Norfolk, Virginia. He has three children, two 
sons and one daughter. In religion he is a Presbyterian. In all 
his sentiments, sympathies, convictions and ideals he is heartily 
and intensely Southern. His devotion to the cause and the aspira- 
tions of the Confederacy rose to the height of a consecration, if not 
a poet’s dream. His former teacher and commander, General 
D. H. Hill, pronounced him “a splendid young soldier.” When he 
was but twenty-four years of age, General R. E. Lee designated 
him for the chair of English in his college at Lexington, now 
Washington and Lee University. The death of the general saw 
the charm fade for him, and he retained his professorship in the 
college of Baltimore. Mr. Shepherd is in vigorous and robust 
health. He has now in contemplation a life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
designed especially to portray the intellectual and literary char- 
acteristics of his brilliant and versatile genius, revealing him not 
as an explorer or colonist alone, “the Shepherd of the Ocean,” but 
as “the Summer Nightingale,” the inspiration of Spenser, the 
friend of Shakespeare, the companion and intimate of Marlowe. 
Among the sovereigns of English prose, Mr. Shepherd’s taste and 
training lead him to assign the foremost rank to Macaulay, 
Cardinal Newman, and Sir Thomas Browne; in fiction his prefer- 
ence is for Thackeray and Hawthorne; in poetry, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Tennyson, Keats, Coleridge, and Poe are his 
avowed masters. He assigns to Poe the foremost place in Ameri- 
can literature. His very latest work is an elaborate essay designed 
to make good his conviction. At a future day this will expand into 
a volume devoted to the vindication of his ideal among the poetical 
lights of our occidental world. 
S. A. Ashe. 





; WILLIAM ALEXANDER SMITH 


NE of the successful business men and enter- 

prising manufacturers of Anson County is 

William Alexander Smith, whose career is an 

exemplification of the capacity of the Confed- 

erate`soldier to achieve distinction in the paths 
DR ` of peace. His family has for a century and a 
half been identified with Anson County, and in every generation it 
has contributed prominent and useful members to that community. 

On his father’s'side Major Smith’s ancestry is of English de- 
scent. John Smith; who was born in Hertford County, England, 
came to America about the year 1750, and at first settled in Vir- 
Binia, but soon afterward moved to Anson County, and located 
about three miles from the present village of Lilesville, on a creek 
that was afterward called “Smith Creek,” taking its name from 
this settler. As that vicinity became more populous Mr. Smith 
was known as one of the most prominent of the planters, and 
exerted a strong influence among his neighbors. He married 
Mary Flake, the only child of Samuel Flake, of South Carolina, 
by his first wife; by a second wife, Samuel Flake became the 
ancestor of Flavel Flake, of Anson County. When the troubles 
with the mother country came on, Anson County was for the most 
part very patriotic, although there was some division among the 
people. John Smith enrolled himself among the patriots, and 
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served with distinction in the Continental Army. About the time 
of the British invasion the Tories became very active in all the 
counties along the Cape Fear and down into South Carolina, and 
John Smith being absent from home in the service of his country, 
a band of Tories came to his house, robbed it and sacked it, carry- 
ing off everything of value. Among the articles whose loss was 
grievously felt by Mrs. Smith was her large wash pot, which had 
been imported from England, and whose place could not be 
supplied. The Tories were animated by a spirit of such bitter 
malevolence toward Mr. Smith that, not content with ordinary 
acts of hostility, they even took the blanket from around 
Mrs. Smith’s little baby, exciting not merely her wrath, but her 
indignation at their inhumanity. Seven brothers were the fruits 
of this union, one of whom, John Smith, married Mary Bellyew, 
the name since spelled Bellew, and this one became the most noted 
of the brothers. He was a large landowner and possessed many 
slaves. He was a member of the Legislature from 1821 to 1826, 
and served as a justice of the peace and member of the County 
Court, and, indeed, he was one of the prominent men of Anson 
County in his generation. , 

By his marriage with Mary Bellyew he became the father of 
William Grove Smith, who inherited the popularity of his father, 
and at the early age of twenty-three was elected colonel of the 
militia of Anson County, and held that position in 1831, where there 
was apprehension of a negro outbreak as the result of the Nat 
Turner insurrection in lower Virginia, which extended over into 
North Carolina; but fortunately the negroes of Anson County 
made no demonstration, although they sought to rise on the lower 
Cape Fear, and seven of them were executed at Wilmington. He 
was also justice of the peace and chairman of the County Court. 
He was a man of fine intelligence and high personal character, 
modest but firm in his purposes and true to his convictions of duty. 
A planter of large means, he was liberal and generous among his 
friends. The result of the war deprived him of a large part of his 
means, and he devoted the residue of his fortune to paying off 
more than $100,000 of security debt, to which he was bound by 
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his obligations made in his more prosperous days before the 
Civil War. He never sought political office, but in the troublous 
times of 1868 the people of Anson elected him to represent them 
as a delegate to the Constitutional Convention. He died greatly 
respected on November 5, 1879, that day being a fatal one to his 
family. 

He married early in life Eliza Sydnor Nelme, whose great- 
grandfather, John Nelme, was a native of the Isle of Skye, near 
the coast of Scotland, he being a member of one of the ancient 
and noble families of that island, whose coat of arms was a ducal 
coronet. Emigrating to the New World, John Nelme located in 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, and his son, Charles Nelme, who 
was an officer in the First Artillery Regiment of Virginia during 
the Revolutionary War, married Eliza Sydnor, of Virginia, and to 
them was born Presly Nelms (the final letter being changed 
to s), who, coming to North Carolina, settled first in Franklin 
County, but later removed to Anson, where he married Anne M. 
Ingram, a daughter of Joseph Ingram, by whom he had Eliza 
Sydnor Nelms, who, marrying William G. Smith, became the 
mother of the subject of this sketch. 

In January 11, 1843, on the banks of the Pedee River, at the 
old Nelms homestead, which has been in the family continuously 
for more than a century, Major W. A. Smith was born, and he 
owns the property, and finds in its possession a pleasure that gives 
him the greatest satisfaction. His parents being prosperous and 
his father a man of large means, in his youth he had the 
advantage of the best schools that were convenient. He was 
taught, as was customary in those days, in a schoolhouse built of 
logs near home, and then at the neighboring academy, until, being 
sufficiently prepared for college, he became a student at Davidson, 
then as now one of the best colleges in the South. He was delicate 
in frame, but possessed remarkable agility, and was fond of sport 
and the pastimes of country and village life. He was a good 
student, ambitious to excel in his studies and to take his proper 
place in society as a person of culture, moving among the best 
people of his community. At college he entered with zest upon 
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his course of studies, and was making fine progress in the sopho- 
more class when, in April, 1861, the political crisis eventuated in 
an appeal to arms between the sections, and the military spirit he 
had inherited in both the paternal and maternal lines animated him 
to an immediate enrollment as a soldier of the South. He was 
just turned eighteen years of age when he enlisted in the Anson 
Guards, a company that Captain R. T. Hall had raised, and of 
which Charles E. Smith, in June, 1861, became the commanding 
officer. That was the first company raised in Anson County, and 
on tendering its services to Governor Ellis, it was ordered into 
camp, and, along with the Buncombe “Rough and Ready Guards,” 
of which Z. B. Vance was captain, and other companies, it was 
organized as the Fourth Regiment of Volunteers, Junius Daniel 
being the colonel, but later the regiment became known as the 
Fourteenth Regiment of State Troops. The regiment after organi- 
zation was quickly ordered to Norfolk, encamped at Suffolk, and 
remained near Burwell’s Bay until the Spring of 1862. It had 
the reputation of being one of the best drilled and trained regi- 
ments in the service. With the opening of the campaign at York- 
town, the Fourteenth Regiment was engaged in the battle of 
Williamsburg, where every man of it behaved admirably; and 
then at Seven Pines, and then in the seven days’ battles around 
Richmond, being led by Lieutenant-Colonel William Johnston, a 
brave officer, who received during the war seven wounds. During 
all these days the regiment acquitted itself with stout courage, 
and it contained no more impetuous soldier than private William 
Alexander Smith. He performed cheerfully the trying duties that 
fell to his lot. Although delicate in youth and delicately raised, he 
endured every hardship and privation, and was in every march and 
every battle up to July 1, 1862. On that day Malvern Hill was 
assailed. The regiment had taken part in every battle and had 
always been victorious. Now was made the gallant but unavail- 
ing charge on that bloody field, and among those who fell was 
the subject of this sketch. “The writer of this,” says Edmund F. 
Fenton, a private of Company C, Fourteenth Regiment, “picked 
up the bleeding and desperately wounded boy, lying nearest the 
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enemy’s guns, faint from the loss of blood, but without a murmur 
or a groan, and we bore him to the rear. We never left his side 
till placed in the tender care of his loving and praying mother. 
For six months Major Smith hovered between life and death. 
The devotion, the careful nursing, the prayers of his Christian 
mother, at length prevailed, and the beardless boy’s life is spared 
to the world; but the woun’ he received at Malvern Hill has made 
him a cripple for life.” 

When peace came the problem of life that every young man in 
the South had to solve was presented to the subject of this sketch. 
With resolution and good judgment he manfully proceeded to 
work out his destiny as best he could. There was great dis- 
organization. Every fortune had been swept away. Those who 
had been reared amid abundance and were possessed in other days 
of ample means had now only the resources of brave spirits and 
determined energy. 

In 1866 Major Smith was able to start in a small way in the 
mercantile business at Ansonville; but by close attention, perse- 
verance and economy he succeeded in becoming prosperous, and 
laid the foundation of a good business. 

On December 3, 1869, after he had been in business some three 
years, he had so far conquered fortune that he was able to embark 
in the matrimonial venture, and was happily united in marriage 
to Miss Mary Bennett, a daughter of Mr. L. D. Bennett and a 
sister to Captain Frank Bennett, who was the commander of the 
sharpshooters of the Twenty-third Regiment, who had been 
wounded at Seven Pines in 1862, at Chancellorsville in 1863, at 
Spottsylvania in 1864, and lost an arm at Hatcher’s Run in 1865, 
a gallant spirit whose bravery and devotion may have been 
equalled but certainly were never surpassed by any of the immortal 
heroes of the war. 

In Miss Bennett he found a sympathetic companion and 
judicious helpmeet in life, and their union has been a very happy 
one, although unfortunately the three children that were born 
to them died in childhood, to the great grief of their parents. 

Major Smith has ever been of decided religious convictions, 
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and early connected himself with the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and has been much interested in church work. For twenty-five 
years he has attended the Episcopal conventions as a delegate from 
his parish, and from the organization of the Thompson Orphanage 
and Training School, eighteen years ago, he has been a member of 
the Board of Managers of that institution, and has been greatly 
interested in caring for and making suitable provision for the 
training of the destitute little children who find a home there. 
For eleven years he has been a trustee of the University of the 
South at Sewanee, and he has been active in seeking to promote 
the interests of that important educational institution. He is also 
a trustee of the Boys’ School established by the Church at Salis- 
bury, and he has taken a great interést in education, and made 
large donations for schools and public libraries; indeed, every 
public school in Anson County has been an object of his benefac- 
tion, and has been benefited by his munificence. Poor boys seeking 
for means of an education have always found a friend in Major 
Smith; and no worthy boy has ever been refused assistance. 
While materially aiding his family connections in other ways, he 
is their mainstay in securing them the benefits of education. 
While broad and liberal in such matters, he has been particularly 
interested in what pertains to his own Church, and was a prime 
mover in building All Souls’ Church in the village of Ansonville, 
which he designed and planned, and the design of which is so 
excellent that it has been adopted as a model for other church 
buildings. Desiring to do him honor, the Diocesan Convention 
elected him a delegate to the General Convention of the Church in 
the United States, the greatest honor which can be conferred on 
a layman, but he declined the service. 

Major Smith has also interested himself in the Masonic order, 
and was a member of the Kilwinering A. F. & A. M. Lodge, 
Webb Chapter of Royal Arch Masons, and has been secretary and 
Worshipful Master in the Blue Lodge, High Priest and Grand 
Lecturer in the Royal Arch. 

In civil life he has taken an active interest in whatever will 
promote the welfare of his community, and has zealously par- 
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ticipated in the movement for the establishment of good roads 
as well as of public libraries. 

After realizing a handsome fortune from his mercantile busi- 
ness he closed out his store and entered on the larger field 
of manufacturing, and became president of the Yadkin Falls 
Manufacturing Company and of the Eldorado Cotton Mills, and 
president of the Carolina Construction Company; and being the 
first in his county to recognize the value and importance of the 
telephone, he organized and became president of the Pedee News- 
Transit Company, as the enterprise was then called. But he never 
relinquished his interest in agriculture, and, purchasing the plan- 
tation on the Pedee, which had been so long owned by his family, 
when it was divided among the other heirs, he has kept it in a 
body of 1500 acres, and has practiced the best agriculture in its 
cultivation. Recognizing his interest in agriculture and his 
superior ability, the governor of the State appointed him a delegate 
to represent North Carolina in the Farmers’ National Congress 
held at Sioux Falls, Dakota, an appointment that carried with it 
much honor but no emoluments. 

In his leisure Major Smith has turned to literature, and while 
enjoying the best of English classics, he has been particularly 
fond of Scott’s writings and those of Robert Burns, and he has 
read constantly the Bible. 

He has been devoted in his affection for his old comrades in 
arms, and his life has been beautiful in the tender care he has 
bestowed on the afflicted, clothing them and providing for them 
not merely the comforts of life, but also its enjoyments. His old 
comrade, Private Fenton, referring in pathetic terms to this trait 
of Major Smith’s character, says: “I know Major Smith's love for 
his comrades in arms better than others, because I am one of the 
unfortunate myself,” and continuing, he adds: “I once heard the 
major express in words this beautiful thought, ‘I may not travel 
this road again, and while I am here I want my stay to be not 
only pleasant to myself, but enjoyable to others.” 

Major Smith succeeded his brother-in-law, Captain Frank 
Bennett, as commander of the Anson Camp, U. C. V., and has 
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served for some years as inspector-general of the Second Brigade, 
U. C. V., with the rank of major on the staff of General W. L. 
London. He is now engaged in compiling and editing the history 
of the Anson Guards, the company of which he was a member. 
This work is a labor of love, and will bring imperishable renown 
to that gallant band of men, who were the first from Anson County 
to offer their services to Governor Ellis in defense of the State, 
and who served with such constant intrepidity from Williams- 
burg to Appomattox. The expense of the publication will be 
borne entirely by Major Smith, but several members of the com- 
pany are to contribute to the details of the narrative. 

In all the relations of life Major Smith has been admirable, 
and as illustrating the basis of his own career, he suggests as 
of value to young men: “Perseverance, economy, unremitting 
attention to business, honorable dealings, not too great haste to 
become rich; keeping, however, capital and earnings actively em- 
ployed. Practice liberality, be helpful to others, keep good com- 
pany, and read standard works.” 

One of his chief characteristics is his kindly disposition, being 
considerate of others, especially those who have been less fortu- 
nate than himself. 

As a child he was devoted to his parents; as a student, pains- 
taking and persistent ; as a soldier, prompt and brave; as a citizen, 
progressive and broad minded, and as a philanthropist he loves 
his fellow-men and helps them onward and upward to a higher 
plane; while as a Christian gentleman he practices, “Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so unto them.” 

S. A. Ashe. 





SAMUEL STEPHENS 


Æa HEN the three years’ term for which William 
Drummond, the first governor of Albemarle, 
had been appointed had expired, Samuel 
Stephens was commissioned as the second gov- 
ernor of Albemarle. Of him but Jitie has been 
recorded. Chalmers says he was “a man whose 
De and virtues were thought equal to the trust.” He was ap- 
pointed in October, 1667, to hold during the pleasure of the Lords 
Proprietors; but the term of office of governor was fixed in the 
Concessions at three years, and this provision of “during pleas- 
ure” probably meant that within his term he could still be dis- 
missed by the Proprietors if they should deem that advisable. 

The instructions given to Stephens were that he should appoint 
not less than six or more than twelve councillors, and that imme- 
diately on receiving his instructions he should issue his writ for 
the free inhabitants of Albemarle to choose twelve deputies to 
represent them in their Legislature. These representatives, to- 
gether with the governor and council, were to constitute the Gen- 
eral Assembly with power to make the necessary laws and to 
ordain and establish courts and declare their jurisdiction. These 
laws, however, were subject to the disapproval of the Lords Pro- 
prietors. Nevertheless, substantially the people of Albemarle 
were a free and self-governing community, and while the right of 
disapproving laws was retained by the Proprietors, it never seems 
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to have been arbitrarily exercised to the disadvantage of the in- 
habitants. A considerable proportion of the people of Albemarle 
were men of substance, character, and consequence. The first his- 
torian of Albemarle, John Lawson, who, after eight years’ resi- 
dence among the people there, was doubtless well acquainted with 
the facts, said: 


“A second settlement of this country was made about fifty years ago, 
in that part we now call Albemarle County, and chiefly in Chowan Pre- 
cinct, by several substantial planters from Virginia and other plantations, 
who, finding mild Winters and a fertile soil beyond expectation producing 
everything that was planted to a prodigious increase (their cattle, horses, 
sheep, and swine breeding very fast and passing the Winter without any 
assistance from the planter) so that everything seemed to come by nature, 
the husbandman living almost void of care, and free from those fatigues 
which are absolutely requisite in Winter countries for providing fodder and 
other necessaries, these encouragements induce to stand their ground, 
although but a handful of people, seated at great distances one from 
another, and amidst a vast number of Indians of different nations who 
were then in Carolina. Nevertheless, I say, the fame of this new dis- 
covered Summer country spread through the neighboring colonies, and in 
a few years drew a considerable number of families thereto, who all found 
land enough to settle themselves in, and that which was very good and 
commodiously seated both for profit and pleasure.” 


And to the same effect wrote Doctor Brickell, who for some 
years resided in Albemarle somewhat later. Indeed, the patents 
and grants made by Governor Berkeley, in 1663, prior to the grant 
by the king to the Lords Proprietors, sustained these statements. 
Harvey, Jenkins, Catchmaid, Durant, and other early settlers were 
evidently men of substance and social standing. 

That Stephens was a man of high respectability is evident from 
the fact that after his death Governor Berkeley himself wooed 
and won his widow, a circumstance which seems to indicate 
that the two husbands were somewhat on the same social level. 
He was the first native American to hold the office of governor 
in any colony. He was born in Virginia, where his father, Captain 
Richard Stephens, settled in 1626, and married a Virginia girl, 
Elizabeth Percy. On her death Captain Stephens married 
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Mrs. Frances West, a lady of high connections, and when 
she became a widow, she married a third time Governor John 
Harvey. 

The first Assembly ever held in Albemarle was in the Spring of 
1665. The Grand Assembly of 1666 petitioned the Lords Pro- 
prietors to alter the terms on which lands should be held from 
those indicated in the Concessions, so that the quit-rents should 
be the same as in Virginia; and in 1668, while Stephens was gov- 
ernor, this petition was granted, the instrument acceding to the 
request, being known as the Great Deed of Grant, and his adminis- 
tration was signalized by this event. 

As far as appears, the course of affairs at Albemarle in the time 
of Drummond and of Stephens was quiet and pleasant, except 
there is some reference to an Indian war, which, however, does 
not appear to have left any great mark on the history of the colony. 

There were considerable accessions to the population, some 
probably coming from the Cape Fear. When, in 1667, the settle- 
ment at Clarendon broke up, the inhabitants going to Boston and 
to Virginia, doubtless many of the Cape Fear adventurers located 
at Albemarle. Indeed, John Vassal, the head of that colony, 
wrote from Nansemond, October 6, 1667, that, being in distress, 
“after they found a way by land to Virginia he could not keep 
them longer on the Cape Fear”—so probably Albemarle profited 
by the fall of Clarendon. 

In 1670 the first draft of the Fundamental Constitutions was 
sent over. Stephens died in 1669, and the next year Peter 
Carteret received his instructions as governor, and it became Car- 
teret’s duty to put the new system of government into effect. 

From the beginning the planters of Albemarle had engaged in 
the culture of tobacco, and during all those early years trade had 
been carried on with New England, and the light vessels of New 
England came into the sounds and supplied goods to the planters, 
taking in exchange their tobacco and produce; and also shipbuild- 
ing was engaged in, and obtaining naval stores from the forest 
likewise furnished remunerative employment. There are indica- 
tions not only of trade and intercourse with New England, but of 
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immigration from New England at a very early day. There does 
not seem to have existed a trace of religious difference or any dis- 
turbing element in the life of the settlement, although in their first 
letter to Sir William Berkeley on September 8, 1663, the Lords 
Proprietors authorized him to appoint two governors, two coun- 
cils, and other officers, one for each side of Albemarle Sound, 
‘because some persons that are for liberty of conscience may 
desire a governor of their own proposing, which those of the 
other side of the river might not like so well.” But there is no 
evidence of any religious differences in those early years. 

The date of Stephens’s death has not been recorded. It was not 
known to the Lords Proprietors on January 20, 1670. On that 
day Lord Berkeley designated him as his deputy and as governor 
of Albemarle. The instructions then prepared were not imme- 
diately perfected. In the meanwhile Peter Carteret became gover- 
nor, and when the instructions were perfected, Carteret’s name was 
inserted in them. It is said that Stephens died in 1699. Doctor 
Hawks in his history states the date as 1674, but that is certainly 
anerror. An entry in the proceedings of the Court of Chancery of 
Albemarle County shows that Stephens had died prior to July, 
1670. It is as follows: 


“At a called Court, held the 15th of July, 1670, at ye house of Samuel 
Davis for ye County of Albemarle, in ye Province of Carolina: Present, 
the Honorable Peter Carteret, Governor and Commander-in-Chief. Left.- 
Colonel John Jenkins, John Harudy, Major Richard Foster, Captain 
Thomas Cullen, Council. Whereas Mr. John Culpepper, Gent., Attorney 
for Sir William Berkeley, Knight, and Captain General of Virginia, peti- 
tioned to this Court for letters of administration on ye estate Captain 
Samuel Stephens, deceased, he putting in security to save ye Court harm- 
less, it is ordered yt ye said Culpepper have orders of administration 
granted to him” 


From this it appears that Berkeley was entitled to the adminis- 
tration on Stephens’s estate, and it is said that in 1670 he married 
the widow of Governor Stephens. From Berkeley’s known relig- 
ious intolerance, it may be inferred that Mrs. Stephens was a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, and a further inference may per- 
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haps be drawn that Stephens himself was an adherent of that 
communion. 

It is said that Governor Stephens owned Roanoke Island, and 
when he died the title became vested in his widow. On April 17, 
1676, Governor Berkeley, who was then the husband of that lady, 
conveyed the island to Joshua Lamb, of New England, who the 
next year sold one-half of it to Nicholas Paige, a merchant of 
Boston, and at least for thirty years it was owned in Boston. 
Governor Berkeley went to England in 1677 and died there, and 
his widow, the former wife of Governor Stephens, married Phillip 
Ludwell, a Virginia gentleman, who in December, 1689, was ap- 
pointed governor of “that part of our province which lies north 
and east of Cape Fear,” instead merely of the county of Albemarle, 
so that he was the first governor of North Carolina. A year or so 
later Ludwell was appointed governor of Carolina, and took up 
his residence at Charleston, appointing a deputy-governor of 
North Carolina. 

It is worthy of mention that in 1683 Lady Berkeley held the 
right of Governor Berkeley to a proprietorship, and she and her 
husband, Governor Ludwell, sold it to the Archdales and through 
that purchase the Quakers obtained a particular influence in the 
affairs of the province. 
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NSO. MEYSHARLES W. TILLETT is a lawyer of recog- 
a a f6 nized ability and ranks among the foremost of 
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lotte, where he lives, and in many other counties 
wD NS of his native and adjoining States. He comes 
from a family noted for strength of character and intellectual 
vigor. His father’s family were French Huguenots who settled 
in the extreme eastern portion of North Carolina. His father 
was Reverend John Tillett, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, and a member of the North Carolina Conference, 
in which connection he was a prominent factor till his death. 

His grandfather was a sea-captain and the owner of several 
merchant vessels that did business along the coast of Virginia and 
in the Carolinas. 

His father in his youth recognized the importance of a 
finished education. The income of his estate was not sufficient 
to secure such an education, and his guardian was not disposed 
to expend any of the principal in educating his ward. That 
aroused the young man, and he procured the removal of his guar- 
dian and the appointment of another, who was willing to peti- 
tion the court to allow a sufficient amount of the principal to be 
expended for his education. The result was Mr. Tillett secured 
a thorough education, graduated from Randolph Macon College, 
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and afterwards became a most useful and prominent man in his 
Church and State. 

The mother of Mr. Tillett was Eliza Wyche, a daughter of 
James Wyche, who was among the first presidents of the Raleigh 
and Gaston Railroad, and who died in the city of Raleigh while 
holding that office. The first settler of the Wyche family to come 
to this country was Henry Wyche. He came from England and 
settled in Virginia about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The mother died while the subject of this sketch was yet an 
infant. At her death the father acquired a small estate, the 
greater part of which he spent, together with what he afterwards 
saved by frugality and economy, in giving to his children, four 
sons and two daughters, the best educational advantages of their 
time, instead of saving it for himself in his old age. 

Mr. Tillett was prepared for college at the famous Webb School 
of Tennessee, also at Horner and Graves Military Academy, at 
Hillsboro, N. C. The latter school was at that time presided over 
by James H. Horner and Ralph H. Graves, the older, North Car- 
olina’s most prominent educators of their day. In the fall term 
of 1876 he matriculated at Randolph Macon College, Ashland, 
Virginia, from which he was graduated in June, 1880, taking the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. He was twoyears tutor in mathematics 
in the same college. While a student at this institution he won sev- 
eral college honors, including the debater’s medal, and the Souther- 
lin medal for oratory. These distinctions were much sought after, 
and were considered among the highest honors of that college. 

After graduation he taught school two years at Cape Fear 
Academy, Wilmington, N. C.; afterwards he moved to Rocking- 
ham, Richmond County, and there taught school and studied law, 
getting his license to practise law from the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina in February, 1882. He located in Rockingham 
for the practice of his profession, and was for a while associated 
with Honorable Platt D. Walker, now one of the associate jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, who at that time 
lived in Chariotte, though he formerly lived in Rockingham, where 
he had considerable practice. 
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In 1883 he was elected county superintendent of public schools 
for Richmond County, and it was while in the performance of 
the duties of his office that he formed the attachment which re- 
sulted in the most momentous event of his life. He was married 
February 18, 1885, to Miss Carrie Patterson, a daughter of the 
late Dr. D. N. Patterson. To their union have been born seven 
children, five of whom survive, viz.: Duncan Patterson, Charles 
Walter, Jr., John, William Smith, and Laura Elizabeth. 

Political honors have never been sought by him; he has pre- 
ferred to give his best thought and energy to the practice of his 
profession. He was at one time associated with James T. Le 
Grand as partner at Laurinburg, North Carolina; this association 
existed till the first of August, 1887, when he moved to Charlotte 
and formed a partnership with the late Colonel Hamilton C. Jones, 
under the firm name of Jones and Tillet, which continued till the 
death of Colonel Jones, August 23, 1904. Since then he has had 
no associate. 

While he has never been himself a candidate for any office, he 
has always been a zealous Democrat, and has actively participated 
in every political campaign since he received his license to prac- 
tise law. His political ambition has been to see his party succeed, 
not because of any personal ambition, but because he believes the 
political principles of the Democratic Party approach more clearly 
to a sound and economical administration of government than 
those of any other party of his time. 

He was chairman of the Democratic executive committee of 
Richmond County during the campaign of 1884, and carried the 
county Democratic for the first time in its history by a handsome 
majority. As a token of their esteem and appreciation for his 
services his party friends presented him with a handsome gold 
watch which he still wears and prizes much. 

Mr. Tillett is not only a lawyer by profession, but he is a suc- 
cessful practitioner, and he has succeeded because he loves the 
duties and work of his profession. He is a close student, a hard 
worker, and possesses to a remarkable degree the power of ap- 
plying himself assiduously to every detail of his profession. In 
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the preparation of his cases he has made it a rule to familiarize 
himself with every fact involved and to understand thoroughly 
the questions to be presented before going into the courthouse, 
that he may be able to present them with clearness and directness 
to the court and jury. 

His firm has been connected with almost every case of import- 
ance that has occurred in his section of the country,and he himself 
has appeared in every kind of court of his country from that of a 
Justice of the Peace up to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

He is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church South; he 
comes from a family of Methodists on both sides, and he has held 
every official position in his church that a layman could hold, hav- 
ing been twice a delegate to the General Conference, the highest 
legislative body in his denomination. 

That he has decided talent as a writer of prose poetry is shown 
in two of his productions, one entitled “Zeb Vance is Dead,” and 

‘the other “Resurget,” being a tribute to the gifted Isaac Erwin 
Avery, both of which were widely copied in the State press and 
received most flattering encomiums. 

Upon the election of Honorable W. A. Hoke to the bench of 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina, Governor Aycock tendered 
him the appointment to succeed Judge Hoke as judge of the 
Twelfth Judicial District, but his practice had grown to such an 
extent that he did not feel that he could make the sacrifice to 
give it up and accept the office with the salary attached. 

At a citizen, as a lawyer in the preparation of his cases, as the 
counselor and adviser of his clients, as a business man, as a stu- 
dent, as a churchman, and as the head of his family, he is held 
in the highest esteem, and there can be no better evidence of a 
man’s worth than that those who know him best speak well of him. 

He maintains that definiteness of purpose, fidelity to duty, and 
willingness to work, coupled with integrity of character and an 
ordinary amount of good common sense, are the chief constitu- 
ents of success to the average lawyer, and he is himself an exem- 
plification of his doctrines. R. W. Harding. 








HENRY GRAY TURNER 


BOUT the year 1810 there came from Dinwiddie 
County, Virginia, to Granville County, North 
Carolina, Vines Turner and Anna, his wife, 
who made their home in that section which has 

r since been incorporated into Franklin County. 

SCS Of mixed Scotch-Irish and English blood, 

by the exercise of industry and economy they quickly 

acquired a competency. Among the children they brought 
with them from Virginia was Archibald Adams Turner, then 
about ten years of age, who soon after reaching manhood married 

Mary Ann Howze, the only daughter of William and Elizabeth 

Howze, and of this marriage was born, on March 20, 1839, on his 

father’s farm in Franklin County, the subject of this sketch. 

When Henry was eight years of age, there being other children 
as well, his parents moved to Henderson to secure better educa- 
tional opportunities for them. As a boy he was diligent in study, 
upright in conduct, and with some aptitude for declamation and 
debate, despite being reserved in his manner, modest, and retir- 
ing. Being prepared for college, in June, 1857, he matriculated as 

a member of the Freshman Class at the University of North Caro- 

lina, but was prevented by sickness from joining his class at the 

beginning of the term, and realizing the disadvantages that would 
result from this circumstapce, he withdrew from that institution 
and entered upon an elective course at the University of Virginia. 
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But hardly had he entered that institution before his father died, 
in December, 1857, and learning that the financial condition ot 
his estate did not justify his continuance at college, he deter- 
mined to abandon his purpose to obtain a collegiate education and 
at once seek to earn his own living. Going first to Alabama, he 
secured temporary employment as a teacher in a country school, 
and then obtained a position as principal of Piscola Academy, in 
Brooks County, Georgia, where he remained until the early Sum- 
mer of 1861. Under his management the academy enjoyed high 
repute for the efficiency of its methods and thoroughness of its 
discipline. But while engaged in this occupation he himself be- 
came a student of the law, having the purpose to follow that pro- 
fessional career. When the South sprang to arms, in 1861, a com- 
pany was being raised at Quitman, in his vicinity, but being im- 
patient of delay, Mr. Turner hastened to Savannah and enrolled 
himself as a private in the Savannah Volunteer Guards, and en- 
dured with patriotic zeal the toils and privations of a soldier 
in the ranks for more than a year. 

On August 18, 1862, however, he was enabled to gratify his 
desire to serve with North Carolina troops. In the Twenty-third 
Regiment of North Carolina State Troops there were three com- 
panies from Granville County, and his brother, Vines Turner, 
was adjutant of the regiment, and he had the satisfaction of being 
appointed captain of Company H of that regiment, a company 
raised in Gaston and the adjoining counties. Being now asso- 
ciated with North Carolinians, he continued in that company until, 
by the fortunes of war, he became a prisoner at Johnson’s Island. 
He had served with great acceptability at Mechanicsville, Cold 
Harbor, and Malvern Hill. And upon Lee’s invasion of Mary- 
land, his regiment crossed the Potomac and held Reno’s corps 
in check at Boonesboro, fighting desperately. At Sharpsburg the 
Twenty-third Regiment held the sunken road or the famous 
“Bloody Lane,” and did its full part on that bloody field. On 
Monday night, December 15th, after the battle of Fredericksburg, 
the picket line of the Twenty-third Regiment was thrown well to 
the front, and Captain Turner, who was in command of the 
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pickets, seems to have been the first man in the army to discover 
signs of the Federal retreat across the Rappahannock, but al- 
though he made his report of what he had seen and the inferences 
he drew from it, no movement was made against the enemy. 

The Twenty-third Regiment took a highly important part in 
the brilliant movement of Jackson’s bold march across Hooker’s 
front at the battle of Chancellorsville. It led the van in that 
movement. Friday evening and Saturday morning, May 2d, his 
skirmish line was in contact with the enemy not far from the 
Chancellor house. At daybreak it was so hastily withdrawn that 
two of its companies were left behind on the skirmish line. The 
regiment passed swiftly through the wilderness, striking now and 
then a dim path or road, strict silence being enforced. For hours 
at a time the march was without interruption, the men neither see- 
ing nor hearing anything whatever. During the afternoon the 
desired position was reached, the Twenty-third being the last 
regiment on the left wing of the army, and tired and breathless, 
it lay down in the woods near the unwary foe, waiting for all to be 
in readiness for the attack. The Twenty-third was in the very 
rear of the Eleventh Corps of the Federal army. When it 
charged the enemy began jumping up and holding up their hands 
to surrender. It was well into the night before the onset spent 
itself, and still were heard all through the woods Federal officers 
and soldiers calling out and offering to surrender. 

Having been in the first line the day before, on the second day 
it was placed in the second line as support, and participated in 
the general advance of the Confederate line. The loss of the 
Twenty-third at Chancellorsville is said to have been 50 per 
cent. larger than that of any other regiment in the brigade. 

In the Gettysburg campaign the regiment reached Carlyle on 
June 27th, and rested for several days in the Federal barracks. 
Leaving that place on Tuesday, the last of June, the regiment 
hurried to Gettysburg and struck a stone fence that lay hidden 
from view and behind which there were more men than in the 
assaulting column. Pressing forward with heavy loss under a 
deadly fire, the Twenty-third Regiment reached a hollow or low 
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place running irregularly, through the field about eighty yards 
from the stone fence and from the woods to the right, from both of 
which as well as elsewhere, there was poured a pitiless rifle fire. 
Unable to advance, unwilling to retreat, the brigade lay down in 
this hollow and fought as best it could. Terrible was the loss sus- 
tained, that of the Twenty-third Regiment being the heaviest, as it 
was subjected to a cross enfilading fire. Every commissioned offi- 
cer fell save one; the death roll footing up fifty-four killed and 
-eighty-two wounded, among whom was Captain H. G. Turner, 
the subject of this sketch. He was desperately wounded and left 
for dead on the battlefield ; but being taken prisoner, he recovered 
and was confined alternately at Sandusky and at Johnson’s Island 
until November, 1864, when he was discharged from prison and 
sent to Richmond “as a disabled soldier incapable for further 
military service.” On March 30, 1864, the North Carolina pris- 
oners at Johnson’s Island having obtained a copy of Vance’s 
speech to the people at Wilkesboro, held a meeting and appointed 
a committee to convey to Governor Vance the intense satisfaction 
with which they had observed his distinguished ability and lofty 
patriotism. In this meeting the subject of this sketch, signing 
himself as from Granville County, participated. They said: 


“Exiles from our homes and country, captives in the land of those who 
hate and destroy us, we watch with anxious concern the progress of 
events and the course of the war, and note with unmingled pleasure the 
manifestation of ardent patriotism and unyielding firmness among the 
masses of the people of our own State.” “War may cover the land with 
sorrow and mourning, but peace on the terms of submission would cover it 
with the blackness of the shadow of death.” “As soldiers of North Caro- 
lina, as citizens of our young Confederacy, we can be content with no peace 
that does not recognize us as a free and independent people.” 


Such was the spirit of this young North Carolinian under the 
adverse circumstances of his protracted captivity. 

Being released as disabled, when but partially recovered, he 
made his way to his old home in Granville, and when sufficiently 
recruited he took up the long and painful journey to Quitman, 
Georgia, where he resumed his studies, and by unremitting effort, 
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so far completed his preparation as to secure admission to the 
Bar in October, 1865. While still pursuing his studies, on June 
18, 1865, he was married to Miss Lavinia C. Morton, a daughter 
of Judge James O. Morton, with whom he lived throughout the 
remainder of his life in the full enjoyment of domestic felicity, 
and who proved, indeed, a true and worthy helpmeet of her noble 
husband. Adorned with all womanly culture and accomplished 
beyond most of her sex, her gifts and graces were wholly conse- 
crated to the happiness and honor of him to whom she deemed all 
honor and obedience due. Of the five children born of this mar- 
riage, a daughter, Miss India Turner, and a younger brother, 
S. Morton Turner, reside with their mother, while the elder son, 
Henry, is a prosperous farmer, illustrating in his life the best 
qualities of citizenship. 

Possessing a rare combination of powers, Mr. Turner soon es- 
tablished a fine reputation as a lawyer, and took rank among the 
first of the trained and veteran practitioners of his judicial circuit. 
In 1874 he entered public life as a representative of his county in 
the Legislature, and concerned himself chiefly in framing such 
laws and establishing such policies as would purify official con- 
duct, promote domestic peace and protect the State’s resources 
from the greed of the avaracious. He remained in the Legislature 
until 1878; and then was transferred to the Federal House as a 
representative of his district in Congress, a position he held for 
sixteen years. Long before his term of service had expired he 
took rank with Cobb and Toombs and Stephens and Hill, whose 
careers had cast such a glare of glory on the State of Georgia. 
He was especially noted for the ardor and persistence of his 
relentless warfare upon the tariff. It was ever the subject of his 
best efforts and of his fiercest denunciation, and he constantly as- 
sailed it with all his resources of learning, of logic and invective. 

But a profound thinker, a well-informed man and a zealous sup- 
porter of his political principles, he addressed the House on many 
occasions and on a great variety of topics. One of the most re- 
markable of his speeches was that of June 30, 1890, upon the 
“Control of Elections in the States by Officers of the United 
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States”; another on “The Speaker’s Assertion of the Power to 
Count a Quorum”; but that which, perhaps, gave him the greatest 
fame and personal influence in Congress was in the contested 
election case of Hurd v. Romeis. At that time Mr. Turner was 
so prominent that he was the chairman of the Committee on 
Elections. Frank Hurd was the eloquent apostle of low tariff in 
Ohio and the West. The Republicans had determined to prevent 
his re-election, and used every influence to accomplish their pur- 
pose. On the returns, his opponent, Romeis, had a bare majority, 
and Hurd, charging intimidation and fraud in two precincts, 
asserted that he was entitled to the election. Hurd’s speech in his 
own behalf was a specimen of magnificent oratory and a powerful 
legal argument, and when he closed it appeared that he had made 
good his case. 

Turner was a devoted anti-tariff advocate, and all his sym- 
pathies were enlisted in behalf of his Ohio associate; but he could 
not find the law and facts to sustain Hurd’s contention. While he 
was a Democrat, he felt that as chairman of the Committee of 
Elections of the House he was a judge; when, therefore, he rose 
to present the case to the House, he began his speech thus : 


“Mr. Speaker, in his great speech on the motion made to expel John 
Wilkes from the House of Commons, Mr. Greville said that he proposed 
to execute an office higher than the king could bestow, the honorable and 
noble office of speaking the truth and doing impartial justice.” 


Before Mr. Turner had finished his speech Mr. Romeis was 
secure in his seat, although the majority of Democrats on the 
floor was pronounced. 

Indeed, Mr. Turner’s entire career in Congress was on that 
high tone that distinguished the first gentlemen of the South in 
their public action. Calhoun’s personal purity is but an illus- 
tration. 

Later, Mr. Turner was assigned to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, a congenial position and one in which his indefatigable 
industry and his familiarity with all matters relating to the cus- 
_ toms, the revenue, and the finances of the government enabled 
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him to render conspicuous service. Throughout his entire career 
he took high rank as a jurist and a statesman, his candor and 
integrity of mind being equaled only by the extent and accuracy 
of his information. He was not ambitious of notoriety, but his 
power was constantly felt both in the committee room and on the 
floor of the House, and he was ranked among the giants of the 
period of his Congressional service. 

Mr. Turner believed in the Gold Standard, and his speeches on 
that subject were as able as any that were made in the many dis- 
cussions that the silver agitation gave rise to, but he never lost 
the favor of his constituents. Indeed, he had great power among 
the people, arising from his lofty character and eminence. In 
1892 the State of Georgia was redistricted and he was thrown into 
a new district, but he swiftly won the new counties to him as 
strongly as he had been intrenched in the affections of the old. 

In 1896 he could not support the national platform of his party, 
but still he was endorsed and tendered a ninth nomination to 
Congress, which he declined because he could not defend his 
party's course on the money question; but neither would he 
affiliate with those who antagonized his party organization. On 
the expiration of his term he therefore retired to his home, about 
a mile from Quitman, and occupied himself with the practice of 
his profession and the care of his private affairs. He was a 
scholarly man and gentle in his nature, was fond of his books, and 
enjoyed the pleasures of the domestic circle. A great reader, his 
library of current literature and the best historical works em- 
ployed his leisure hours. Of the ancient characters, he was a great 
admirer of Pompey, whom he regarded as patriot in a broad sense 
and a soldier of the greatest merit, attributing to him high states- 
manship in disbanding a conquering army and holding the safety 
of the State‘as superior to the glory of military power. 

In 1901, Mr. Turner was a general favorite among the people 
for the nomination for governor, but his health was not good and 
he did not care to enter actively again on public life. Two years 
later, however, July, 1903, the governor of the State tendered him 
an appointment as a justice of the Supreme Court of Georgia. 
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That high judicial position was so in accord with his tastes, his 
cast of mind, and his learning, that with some reluctance he ac- 
cepted it and entered upon the duties of that office. 

He had been attacked by an insidious malady, but under the 
skilful treatment of his physicians it was thought that permanent 
relief had been secured; and during his service on the Bench he 
had much of his old-time vigor, and his capabilities for an efficient 
discharge of his high duties in a manner creditable to himself 
and to the State were unimpaired. But finding that he would be 
confined to Atlanta about eleven months in the year and Mrs. 
Turner being detained at home in attendance on her parents, then 
quite aged, her mother indeed being an invalid, Judge Turner, un- 
willing to be separated from her, retired from the Bench and re- 
turned home. Hardly, however, had he taken this step before 
his disease began to give him further trouble. Under advice of 
his physician, he repaired to Baltimore to consult Doctor Ostler, 
who advised against an operation at that time. Under his advice 
he left Baltimore on Saturday, June 4, 1904, and arrived at the 
home of his brother, Doctor Vines E. Turner, at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, that afternoon. 

Judge Turner, although a resident of Georgia, had always 
cherished a warm affection for his North Carolina relations, and 
annually made a visit to the old home and to the family graveyard. 
It was his intention at this time, after resting somewhat, to go 
to the Buffalo Lithia Springs. But the second day after his arrival 
at Raleigh he was attacked very violently, and preparations were 
made to return immediately to Baltimore. Before the hour of start- 
ing, however, his condition became hopeless, and about two o’clock 
Thursday morning, June 9, 1904, he passed quietly away. 

A month after his death a committee of the attorneys practising 
before the Supreme Court of Georgia submitted to that court a 
memorial of Judge Turner, in which they say: 


“The loss of Judge Turner would under any circumstances have heen 
a calamity to the Commonwealth; but that he should have been taken 
away at a time when his commanding intellect, his wide experience, his 
large learning, and his lofty integrity had just been returned to the 
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service of the State, and in that department of government in which the 
welfare of all the people is most vitally concerned, was indeed a public 
disaster of no ordinary magnitude.” 


Justice Candler in his remarks on that occasion said: 


“Among the many elements of strength in the character of Judge Turner, 
the one which stood out pre-eminently and which more than anything 
else marked him truly great as a legislator and as a jurist was his life- 
long and unflagging devotion to truth.” 

“With such calm courage and sweet reasonableness, he lived and labored 
among men; and from this inexhaustible spring of faith in truth there 
poured forth from him an unfailing courtesy, like a crystal river, diaph- 
anous in its flow. His faith in truth brought him serenity of mind.” 
“He has demonstrated before our eyes the feasibility of truth and righteous- 
ness under all circumstances, and has established the comforting and 
wholesome doctrine that honorable manhood does not need to stoop to 
conquer. A courteous gentleman, a patriotic citizen, an astute statesman, 
an incorruptible judge, and a blameless man has passed away, leaving 
all of us the poorer by the loss.” 


S. A. Ashe. 
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HOUGH for many years past he has occupied a 
prominent place in the social and professional 
life of the capital city of Raleigh, Doctor Vines 
E. Turner is a native of the county of Franklin, 
and was born on January 19, 1837. He is the 

A. son of Archibald Adams Turner, and his wife, 
Mary Anne Howze. The gentleman last named, though a citizen 
of North Carolina, was of Virginia ancestry, being the son of 
Vines Turner, whose father was William Turner, of Dinwiddie 
County, Virginia. 

Archibald A. Turner, the father of Doctor Turner, was a 
farmer and also interested in the lumber industry. Among his 
children, in addition to our present subject, was the Honorable 
Henry Gray Turner, of Georgia. This eminent lawyer was for 
many years a representative in Congress from his adopted State, 
and was an associate-justice of the Georgia Supreme Court at 
the time of his death on June 9, 1904. In early life Judge Turner 
went to Georgia, and enlisted in the Savannah Guards when the 
war between the States began, but was later transferred to the 
Twenty-third North Carolina Regiment, becoming captain of 
Company H therein, on August 18, 1862. At Mechanicsville, Cold 
Harbor, Malvern Hill, Chancellorsville, Fredericksburg, and else- 
where, he fought with conspicuous courage, and at Gettysburg 
* was desperately wounded and captured, later being confined in the 
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military prisons at Sandusky and Johnson's Island. A sketch of 
his life appears elsewhere in this volume. 

The subject of our present sketch, Doctor Vines E. Turner, 
was in his youth a student at the Henderson Male Academy, and 
there received his preparatory education. Having chosen the pro- 
fession of dentistry as his life work, he entered the Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery, and graduated from that institution in 
1858. Immediately after his graduation he began the practice 
of his profession in the town of Henderson. 

After a few years passed in the quiet pursuit of his profession, 
Doctor Turner’s practice was interrupted by the outbreak of the 
war between the States, and in this stupendous conflict he was des- 
tined to bear an honorable part. He entered the service as a 
member of the Granville Rifles, and on June 11, 1861, was com- 
missioned second lieutenant in Company G, Twenty-third North 
Carolina Regiment. So careful and prompt was he in the per- 
formance of every duty with which he was charged that his reputa- 
tion as an officer became well established, and on May 10, 1862, 
he was selected to be adjutant of the regiment. In this capacity 
his efficiency was thoroughly recognized, and the regiment long 
felt the advantage and benefit of his services. In the great battles 
of Williamsburg, Mechanicsville, Cold Harbor, South Mountain, 
Sharpsburg (or Antietam), and Fredericksburg he fought with 
distinguished bravery. At Cold Harbor, on June 27, 1862, he 
was wounded, and was also injured (though not seriously) at 
Mechanicsville by his horse being killed and falling on him. 

In the Spring of 1863 his administrative ability, promptness, 
and careful attention to details led to his being transferred to 
duties of higher' importance, and he was invited to serve on the 
staff of General Stephen D. Ramseur, as captain and assistant 
- quartermaster. General Ramseur fell, mortally wounded, at Cedar 
Creek, and Captain Turner continued to serve on staff duty with 
General John Pegram, who was killed at Hatcher’s Run, and then 
he served with General James A. Walker. In this responsible 
position, during all those trying days, he discharged his exacting 
duties with such promptness and efficiency as always to enjoy the 
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highest confidence of his commanding officers. His relations with 
his associates on the staff were close, and his admirable services 
were thoroughly appreciated. He remained a member of General 
Walker’s staff until he surrendered at Appomattox with the last 
survivors of the Army of Northern Virginia, who were “com- 
pelled to yield to overwhelming numbers and resources,” to quote 
the words of the farewell address of the immortal chieftain under 
whom it was their privilege to serve. 

Returning from the army with his well-won honors, Doctor 
Turner at first settled at his former home in Henderson, and at 
once addressed himself to the upbuilding of his practice, which 
had been so long interrupted by his absence in the field. In Hen- 
derson, September 24, 1868, he was united in marriage with his 
first wife, Miss Zene H. Lassiter, and this lady died a few months 
later, on May 26, 1869. Having taken up his residence at the 
State capital, Doctor Turner was there married to Miss Love 
Gales Root, daughter of the late Charles B. Root—than whom 
a more blameless gentleman never lived in Raleigh. Though of 
New England birth and ancestry, Mr. Root came to Raleigh as 
early as 1837, and made that city his permanent home. The 
maiden name of his wife (Mrs. Turner’s mother) was Anna Free- 
man Gales, she being a daughter of Weston R. Gales and a grand- 
daughter of Joseph Gales, the elder, whose life and journalistic 
career are elsewhere recorded in this work. Mrs. Root was 
a granddaughter in the maternal line of Brigadier-General 
Nathaniel Freeman, of Massachusetts, a distinguished patriot 
of the Revolution. 

The domestic life of Doctor Turner has been a most happy one, 
and to him have been born three children: Charles Root Turner, 
M.D., D.D.S., now a member of the Faculty of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who married Sarah Cameron Clarke; Mary 
Archer Turner, who married Henry Merryman Wilson, a native 
of Baltimore, but who now resides in South Carolina: and Henry 
Gray Turner, M.D., a physician and surgeon. 

In his chosen profession Doctor V. E. Turner has attained an 
enviable reputation. He has been president both of the North 
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Carolina Dental Society and of the Southern Dental Association. 
He was vice-president of the third International Medical Congress 
at Washington in 1887. In 1893 he served on many important 
committees during the sessions of the Columbian Dental Congress 
at Chicago, and was president of the National Association of 
Dental Examining Boards in 1901. He was also vice-president of 
the fourth International Dental Congress at St. Louis in 1904. 
In 1884 he became president of the Board of Dental Examiners 
of North Carolina and has served in that capacity for more than 
twenty years. 

Upon the passage by Congress of a bill establishing a dental 
corps in the United States Army, Doctor Turner was recom- 
mended by the National Dental Association for appointment as 
a member of the Board of Supervisors which was to establish that 
corps; and this post was tendered him, but he declined. 

One well acquainted with the career of Doctor Turner has writ- 
ten of him: 

“Ever since his entrance into his profession he has labored to elevate the 
standard of usefulness. He has been a leader in the effort to place it upon 
a higher plane and to promote professional dignity. As has been often 
said, he is the father of progressive and educated dentistry in North Caro- 
lina, and not only a conspicuous figure in the profession in his native State 
but in the whole South. He has contributed several papers to the litera- 
ture of the profession. and to him more than any other is due the credit 
of influencing the enactment of wise and wholesome laws relating to dental 
surgery. In the national dental societies he has been an active and influ- 
ential member and prominent in the organization of all the international 
dental meetings which have been held on this continent.” 


Notwithstanding the exactions of his professional life, Doctor 
Turner has found time to add to the social enjovments of Raleigh, 
both at his hospitable home and in outside associations, including 
the Capital Club, of which latter organization he was one of the 
founders. Nor has he neglected to bear his part in the industrial 
development of the State. By appointment from Governor Carr, 
he was a director of the North Carolina Railroad Company from 
1894 to 1896, and held the same post by appointment from Gov- 
ernor Aycock from 1901 to 1906. He was a member of that 
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board in 1896 when the ninety-nine year lease was made to the 
Southern Railway Company. Though the wisdom of this meas- 
ure was strongly questioned by some at the time it was carried 
into effect, the wonderful increase in value of the stock of the 
leased road has now demonstrated the foresight of the gentlemen 
who then composed its directorate. Doctor Turner was one of 
the founders of the Raleigh Street Railway, and for three years 
was president of the company by which it was operated, later 
becoming a director of the Raleigh Electric Company when that 
corporation purchased the road. For more than twenty years 
past he has also been one of the directors of the Raleigh Savings 
Bank. He is a Democrat in politics and an Episcopalian in re- 
ligion, for many years having been a vestryman in Christ Church. 
As a member of the Masonic fraternity he belongs to the William 
G. Hill Lodge, No. 218, in the city of Raleigh. 

In every relation of life, growing from his business affairs, or 
connected with his social duties as one of Raleigh’s most es- 
teemed citizens, Doctor Turner has always been highly regarded, 
and as a thoughtful, prudent and patriotic citizen he has taken 
rank with the foremost of those who have pressed Raleigh for- 
ward in her career of prosperity. : 

Marshall DeLancey Haywood. 








WILFRED DENT TURNER 


MOSILFRED DENT TURNER, lieutenant-gov- 
Y ernor of the State, was born in Iredell County 
on January 30, 1855, his people having long been 
settled in that section of North Carolina. His 
; * grandfather, Samuel Turner, came from Port 

oe 4h Tobacco, Maryland, in 1818, and bought a large 
tract of bottom land on South Yadkin River. He was a soldier 
in the War of 1812, which was commonly spoken of as the second 
war of independence, and a patriotic spirit was always cultivated 
by members of the family. His father, Wilfred Turner, having 
married Dorcas Tomlinson, in his earlier life was a farmer, and 
so esteemed in his community that he was selected as a member 
of the old County Court of Iredell County, whose functions, 
besides determining the cases and suits cognizable in that court, 
extended to the general administration of county affairs. His 
persistent industry, united with capacity and methodical atten- 
tions to all matters of business, brought him prominence in his 
county; while his integrity of character, his sterling worth, kind- 
ness in his intercourse and public spirit attached his friends to 
him in an unusual degree. He was not ambitious of public office, 
but in 1853 served his people in the House of Representatives. To 
promote the prosperity of his section, he embarked in a manu- 
facturing venture and became a pioneer cotton manufacturer of 
that region, and while still engaged in farming continued a suc- 
cessful manufacturer until his death, in 1893. 
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The son, Wilfred Dent, being raised on the farm, early became 
habituated to the industrial habits of country life. The careful 
husbandman learns by experience the necessity of doing the right 
thing at the right time, and under the efficient training of his 
thrifty parents the boy grew up to be an active, efficient, self-reliant 
man, ready to meet the difficult questions arising in real life, and 
solve them from the standpoint of a high and sterling manhood. 
The first schools he attended were the “old field” schools of his 
neighborhood ; then he became a pupil of Olim Academy, and of 
Mount Airy High School, and finally he graduated from Trinity 
College, in 1876. His education had fitted him for a more active 
intellectual career than farm work, so his thoughts while at 
college turned to the profession of the law, and after graduation 
he entered the office of his friend, Judge R. F. Armfield, and 
applied himself to the study of the law. Obtaining his license the 
next year, he opened an office at Statesville, and was soon re- 
warded with success at the Bar. 

With a fine person, pleasing manners and a courteous deport- 
ment, that commended him to the kind consideration of those 
with whom he came in contact, it was not long before he attained 
a strong position in his native county, and after ten years at the 
Bar, during which he always manifested an interest in public 
matters, he was led to undertake some active work of a public 
nature. In 1887 he was elected to the State Senate from Iredell, 
Wilkes, and Alexander counties, and again in 1889 and 1891. 
During these sessions he became extensively acquainted with the 
public men of the State, and established himself in their high 
regard. In 1896 he was selected as a director of the Normal 
and Industrial College at Greensboro, and for four years gave 
his best endeavors to the promotion of that admirable institution. 
In the meanwhile his popularity had extended, so that when the 
State Convention met in 1900 and nominated Charles B. Aycock 
for governor, Mr. Turner was selected by the Democrats of the 
State for the office of lieutenant-governor; and in the ensuing 
campaign he made an extended canvass, which demonstrated the 
wisdom of the convention in his selection. Called by his office 
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to preside over the Senate, he discharged the duties of presiding 
officer with great acceptability, and when the Court of Impeach- 
ment was organized to try some of the justices of the Supreme 
Court on the charges preferred by the House of Representatives, 
he presided over that high court with dignity, and faithfully dis- 
charged the delicate functions imposed on him by the consti- 
tution of the State, being sustained by the court in all his rulings. 
So well has he performed his part in public life that his popularity 
has continued to grow, and in 1904 his friends presented his name 
for higher official station, as the worthy successor of Governor 
Aycock. 

While Mr. Turner was reared in the country, and entered upon 
the intellectual career of the law, the bent of his mind has been 
measurably to mechanics, and his special taste in youth inclined 
him to machinery. It is no wonder, then, that as opportunity 
has permitted he has connected himself with manufacturing and 
industrial enterprises, and has entered with zeal into that new 
progressive life that has in recent years contributed so largely 
to the advancement of the State. He is the president of the 
Monbo Manufacturing Company, engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton yarn, skeins and cones at Monbo, and is also a director of 
several other industrial corporations. While Mr. Turner invested 
his surplus earnings in industrial enterprises, his energies were 
devoted chiefly to his profession of the law, in which he has 
attained eminence and is now commanding a leading practice in 
his section of the State. 

His first impulse toward a larger career than that afforded by 
farm life was at home during vacation from college, and this 
was strengthened by his home influence and his contact with men 
in the more active pursuits of life. As he measured himself up 
with other men, he felt the force of his nature strengthen, and 
he found very congenial association with the bright men of his 
section. 

The books from which he has drawn most deeply have been 
the Bible, Shakespeare and Blackstone; and, indeed, the study of 
these three books and a familiarity with them must exercise a 
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potent influence in the formation of character and in developing an 
elegant diction in literary composition. But after all, Mr. Turner 
is chiefly indebted to his admirable mother and to the example 
of his father and to the home influence of his family for those 
traits and characteristics that have made him a model in the moral 
and social circle which he adorns. 

On January 30, 1878, Mr. Turner was united in marriage to 
Miss Ida Lanier, by whom he had four children; and on June 9, 
1897, he married Miss Julie Harllee MacCall, daughter of John N. 
_ and Julia Harllee MacCall, of South Carolina, by. whom he has 
had two children. 


S. A. Ashe. 
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ROBERT BRANK VANCE 


ROM the earliest settlement of western North 
Carolina the Vance family has in peace and 
war been represented in the civil and military 
annals of the State, and its members have borne 
an honorable and important part in the history 
age of their country. Indeed, it is said that in their 
old home in the north of Ireland some of the forefathers of the 
subject of this sketch died heroically on the walls of London- 
derry, and others gallantly rode with Cromwell at Naseby and 
Marston Moor. 

Joining the stream of Scotch-Irish coming early in the seven- 
teenth century to Pennsylvania, the Vances first located in the 
western part of that province, and later Samuel Vance took up his 
residence in the valley of Virginia. One of his sons, David Vance, 
some years before the Revolution moved to North Carolina and 
made his home on the Catawba River in what is now Burke 
County, where, about the year 1775, he married Priscilla Brank. 
He was well educated for that period, and his vocation was that 
of a surveyor and teacher. He was an ardent patriot and early 
espoused the cause of independence, and in June, 1776, he joined 
the Second North Carolina Continental Regiment as an ensign, 
and shortly thereafter was promoted to a lieutenancy, and he 
served with his regiment until May, 1778. He was with Lee at 
Charleston and with Washington at Brandywine, Germantown, 
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and Monmouth, and he passed through the terrible sufferings to 
which the patriot army was subjected at Valley Forge. 

On the consolidation of the North Carolina regiments at the 
north, he with the other officers displaced was ordered to North 
Carolina to assist in the organization of new regiments; and he 
commanded a company in the campaign of 1780 and 1781. He 
fought bravely at Ramseur’s Mills, and his experience as a trained 
veteran was of great value to the attacking force at King’s Moun- 
tain, where Ferguson was killed and his whole army captured and 
destroyed. Captain Vance -continued in the service to the end, 
and he achieved high distinction as an officer of marked courage 
and gallantry. On the return of peace he served his community 
as a prominent and useful citizen, and left an honorable record 
which has ever been cherished by his descendants. He moved 
from the old homestead, near Morganton, to Reem’s Creek, ten 
miles north of Asheville, and represented Burke County in the 
Legislature in 1785 and 1786 and 1791, and in that year he was 
instrumental in causing Buncombe County to be laid off as a 
separate county, and for many years and until his death he was 
the clerk of the court of Buncombe County. 

He left three sons: Samuel, Doctor Robert B. Vance, who rep- 
resented the mountain district in the Congress of the United 
States from 1824 to 1828, when he was unhappily killed in a duel 
by Samuel P. Carson, afterward one of the most prominent men 
in that section of the State, and David Vance, Jr., who was the 
father of the subject of this sketch. 

David Vance, Jr., was born in Buncombe County in 1792, just 
after that county was laid off. He inherited many of the char- 
acteristics of his father, and was a prominent and influential citi- 
zen of western Carolina; and during the War of 1812 he entered 
the military service of his country as captain of a company and 
manifested the same patriotic spirit which has ever been a trait 
of the family. 

On January 2, 1825, he married Mira Margaret Baird, a daugh- 
ter of Zebulon Baird, who was State senator from Buncombe, 
and one of the leading men in every measure that was of ad- 
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vantage to the mountain section of the State. The fruits of this 
union were eight children, four daughters and four sons, the sub- 
ject of this sketch being the eldest son. He was born at his 
father’s home on Reem’s Creek on April 24, 1828, being about 
two years the senior of his brother, Zebulon Baird Vance. 

In his youth General Vance was strong, robust, and endowed 
with a vigorous constitution. He was raised on the farm and 
required to perform the ordinary labor of a mountain boy. His 
father, being clerk of the court, desired to give him all the educa- 
tional advantages that circumstances would allow, and he attended 
the country schools and had the careful training of his mother, 
who was highly endowed with intellectual gifts and was herself 
well educated and a woman of strong religious views; and she 
impressed herself upon her son in a remarkable degree both mor- 
ally and spiritually. Her husband dying in 1844, and leaving so 
many young children, a weighty responsibility was thrown upon 
her, but she discharged her duties admirably. Fond of books, 
young Vance early in life became familiar with the Bible, Shake- 
speare, Pilgrim’s Progress, Scott’s works, and other standard 
authors. So early he ripened into excellent manhood, that when 
but twenty years of age he was elected clerk of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas and Quarter Sessions of Buncombe County and served 
in that capacity for eight years and then declined a re-election. 
On May 13, 1851, he was happily married to Miss Harriet V. 
McElroy, and their union was blessed with six children, of whom 
four still survive. On retiring from his office as clerk of the 
court, General Vance engaged in merchandising at Asheville, and 
occupied himself in his leisure moments in private study and in 
reading the best literature. He was fond of his home life and pre- 
served himself unspotted from the world. The sweet influences 
of his hearth were his greatest delight, and he became known 
for the excellence of his character, the largeness of his sympa- 
thies, and his practical benevolence. He was not only religious, 
but he was a warm advocate of all those measures that tended to 
ameliorate the condition of society and remove temptations from 
the paths of men. He was an earnest and sincere Christian and 
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a devoted member of the Methodist Church, and was constantly 
engaged in church work. His younger brother, Zebulon, having 
entered the law, also settled in Asheville, and in 1854 began his 
political career, that has had no equal for brilliancy in the history 
of the State. They both were followers of Henry Clay in their 
political affiliations and were equally attached to the Union; but 
at the first call to arms, in 1861, while the former raised his Rough 
and Ready Guards, the latter raised a company which subse- 
quently became Company H of the Twenty-ninth Regiment, which 
was organized in the Summer of 1861 at Camp Patton, and in 
September, 1861, Captain Vance was unanimously elected its 
colonel. In the Fall of that year Colonel Vance’s regiment was 
employed in guarding the bridges from Bristol to Chattanooga 
against raids from West .Virginia and East Tennessee, and in 
February of 1862 it formed part of the garrison of Cumberland 
Gap, where, on March 24th, Colonel Vance had his first encounter 
with the enemy, and in the following September he had another 
encounter at Baptist Gap. On December 30, 1862, Colonel Vance 
with the Twenty-ninth North Carolina opened the battle at Mur- 
freesboro. On that occasion the fire was terrific, Colonel Vance 
losing his horse and sixty of the regiment being stricken down in 
a few moments. The following May Colonel Vance was ill with 
typhoid fever at Shelbyville, and his distinguished action on the 
battlefield and his efficiency and competency at that time brought 
him his well-merited promotion as brigadier-general; but his ill- 
ness continuing, he was not able to resume active service until 
the Summer of 1863, when he reported to General Bragg for duty 
at Chickamauga, who assigned to him the duty of protecting the 
mountain region of East Tennessee and North Carolina, which 
was organized into a military district as a separate command. 
The work which he was directed to perform was extremely diffi- 
cult and perilous. The front of two hundred miles in length, alto- 
gether mountainous, with neither railroad nor telegraphic com- 
munications, was being pressed by a vigilant and well-organized 
enemy, aided by the local population, bitterly antagonistic to the 
Confederate cause, yet General Vance repulsed the repeated efforts 
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a. of the Federal corps to break his line, and often assuming the 
LE. offensive, assailed the flanks of the enemy in East Tennessee. On 
*. one of these movements, to aid General Longstreet, who was then 
"zı facing Burnside in East Tennessee, General Vance moved across 
| the Smoky Mountains in very bad weather, taking his artillery 
$. down by hand because of the snow and ice and performed one 
‘mx Of the most daring and successful feats of the war. Within five 
a miles of Burnside’s encampment, he captured a very large wagon 
zr train with its convoy, and notwithstanding an immediate pursuit 
c^ by an overwhelming force, sought to bring the captured wagons 
across the mountain within the Confederate lines. A most ex- 
haustive march followed, the fighting being continuous and des- 
© `- perate; but after a night passed of trying ordeal, in the early day- 
-. light a brigade of Federal mounted infantry recaptured the train 
:* and also captured General Vance, together with his entire staff, 
except Colonel Davidson. 
This unfortunate occurrence terminated the active service in 
. the. field of this brave Confederate. At first he was confined at 
-- Camp Chase and later at Fort Delaware. But while at Fort Dela- 
l ware, by special direction of President Lincoln,-he was released 
on parole and given freedom within the Federal lines to purchase 
clothing for the Confederate prisoners. This unusual incident 
is accounted for as occurring through the intercession ot 
Reverend Nathaniel G. Taylor, a Union man who lived in Johns- 
ton County, Tennessee, a local preacher of eminence in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. He was prominent as a politician; and 
when Colonel Vance with his regiment was occupying that county 
early in the war, Reverend Mr. Taylor feared that his life was in 
danger and fled to the woods; but becoming weary of such exist- 
ence, he came to Colonel Vance’s headquarters and surrendered 
and asked for protection. He and Colonel Vance had been old 
friends, and in order to befriend him now, Colonel Vance insti- 
tuted a court-martial and had him tried and acquitted and gave 
him some protection papers. Eventually, however, Mr. Taylor, 
feeling unsafe, made his way through the Confederate lines to 
New Jersey, and when he heard of General Vance’s being a pris- 
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oner, he sought an interview with President Lincoln and gave 
him a heartrending account of the situation in East Tennessee, 
and told of the kindness of General Vance to him, adding: “And 
now, Mr. President, this man is your prisoner.” “He shall be 
released,” was the prompt and emphatic reply of the President ; 
and the order for General Vance’s release was at once made. After 
that General Vance, along with General Beale, was actively em- 
ployed in buying clothing for the Confederate prisoners, using 
such means as the Confederate authorities could furnish him and 
such voluntary contributions as persons at the North made him 
for the purpose. 

On March 14, 1865, he was paroled to come South, but not 
exchanged, and did not re-enter active service during the war. 

On the return of peace, he resumed his private business, which 
he successfully prosecuted until his death, being prudent and 
economical and careful in his dealings. 

His fine character and his efficiency as a business man made 
him prominent in the mountain section, and his personal char- 
acteristics rendered him very popular, so that in 1872 he was 
brought forward by the people for Congress and was elected a 
representative in the same district which his uncle had represented 
and which prior to the war his brother had. 

In Congress General Vance was assiduous in the discharge of 
his duties to his constituents. He had the reputation of being the 
most attentive representative in Congress to whatever concerned 
his people. He had also performed well and industriously all of 
his committee work, and took a high position among his Southern 
associates in Congress. So acceptable were his services, that he 
was continued in Congress for twelve years, and at length, in 
1884, when his nomination was contested by several, there was 
a deadlock, which he broke by voluntarily retiring from the con- 
test. During his term in Congress he delivered many speeches 
that were of particular excellence, and upon his retirement in 1884 
President Cleveland appointed him assistant commissioner of 
patents, he having served on the Committee on Patents in Con- 
gress and being particularly well fitted for the discharge of the 
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duties of that position. General Vance’s benevolent spirit and 
humanitarian principles led to his being affiliated with benevolent 
organizations, and he was twice Grand Master of Masons of 
North Carolina and was Deputy High Priest of the Grand Chap- 
ter. Likewise, he was an honored frater of the Knights Templar. 
From early in life he had been an advocate of the temperance 
cause, and through his influence the Sons of Temperance were 
organized in Asheville, and even before the war he succeeded in 
having a local prohibitory law enforced in that town, and he was 
once Grand Worthy Patriarch of the Sons of Temperance of 
North Carolina. So interested was he in temperance reform, that 
he traveled much throughout the State and delivered hundreds 
of addresses on the subject. As a speaker he was noted for his 
humor, pathos, and eloquence, rivaling his gifted brother in his 
humor, and pathos, if not so witty or so strong as a political orator. 
His common reputation was that he was a thoroughly good man, 
and he was well known throughout the State as one of the best 
of men. His brother Zeb, who confessed to many failings, used 
to say that notwithstanding the palpable difference between the 
general and himself, he deserved the most credit, for the general 
was born good. 

And, indeed, but few men ever lived a more exemplary life in 
all their relations to home and society than General Vance. He 
was superintendent of his Sunday-school and was beloved by the 
children, and in revival work he exerted remarkable spiritual 
power and influence; and even in the midst of his military and 
political duties he was always ready to turn aside and deliver a 
prayer or exhortation. His Church honored him, and he was one 
of the Cape May commissioners to settle the property disputes 
between the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. He was recording steward of the Central 
Church at Asheville, secretary and treasurer of the Holston Con- 
ference College at Asheville, to which, indeed, he contributed of 
his means and energy probably more than any other person. He 
was several times elected to the General Conference, and the 
College of Bishops appointed him a delegate to the Ecumenical 
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Methodist Conference that was held at London in 1881, but his 
engagements prevented him from leaving this country at that 
time. ! 

Although General Vance had not received a finished education, 
he early became a master of pure English, and wrote and ex- 
pressed himself tersely and with elegance, and there was a strain 
in his composition that led to poetic thoughts, and from youth 
up he wrote verses which eventually were collected and published 
in a little volume entitled “Heart Throbs from the Mountains,” 
some of his pieces being exquisite not only in thought but in ex- 
pression. 

In 1887 General Vance lost his first wife, and in 1892 he was 
again united in marriage to Miss Lizzie R. Cook, in whom he 
found a congenial spirit and with whom he lived tenderly and 
happily until his death, on November 28, 1899. As no one was 
more esteemed in his community than General Vance, so on the 
occasion of his funeral there was a larger concourse of people 
assembled to do him honor and to manifest their respect than 
had ever been drawn together at Asheville on any similar occasion. 

S. A. Ashe. 








ZEBULON BAIRD VANCE 


LIFE-SIZE portrait of the subject of this sketch 
in the hall of the House of Representatives of 
the State Capitol, and his bronze statue, of 
heroic size, in the Capitol square, while no other 

NY X) citizen of the State has been honored with such 

eS ya a portrait or such a statue, indicate that he was, 

in the estimation of the people of the State, who gladly bore the 
expense of these memorials, the greatest and best beloved of all 
the able and good men North Carolina has produced. The father 
of Governor Vance was David Vance, and his mother, Margaret, 

a daughter of Zebulon Baird; and the Vances and the Bairds, 
sturdy Scotch-Irish people, from King's Mountain down were 

patriots and leading citizens. He inherited from these ancestors 

a spirit of independence, a love of freedom, and a reverence for 
the true, the pure and the good, along with a strong mind and 
sound body. He inherited little else, for his father died when he 
was a boy, leaving a widow and eight children to be supported on 

a small farm, and besides a few slaves, no other property. When 

about twelve years old, his father sent him across the mountains 

on horseback, to enter as a pupil in a high school, known as Wash- 
ington College, in East Tennessee; but he was soon called home 
by the illness of his father, whose bedside he reached only in time 
to see him die. All the school education he then had or acquired 
afterward, until he became of age, was obtained in little schools 
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in the neighborhood of his native home. That home, where he 
was born May 13, 1830, was about ten miles northwest of Ashe- 
ville, in the county of Buncombe, and not far from the French 
Broad River. Reared in the shadows of the highest peaks of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, with Mount Mitchell and Pisgah in full 
view from the surrounding hills, and with the music of the moun- 
tain streams and birds in the air, the boy, endowed with uncom- 
mon intelligence and an active imagination, was early inspired 
with a love of his native land, while his soul was attuned to the 
poetry of nature. 

Becoming of age, voung Vance, in the Summer of 1851, applied 
to ex-Governor Swain, President of the University, for a loan to 
enable him to enter the Law School and take some of the studies of 
the Senior Class in that State institution. President Swain was 
so struck by the manly tone of the application, that with his pro- 
verbial partiality for the mountain boys, and knowing young 
Vance’s people, he at once acceded to the request ; and a friendship 
was then cemented between them that ended only with the life 
of the patron in 1868. Vance remained at the University only a 
year, but it is the testimony of those who best knew him there, 
that in so short a time no young man had made a greater impres- 
sion on law teachers, Faculty, fellow-students and villagers than 
did this mountain youth. It is true that this impression was 
largely due to a vivacity more striking, a humor more genial, and 
a wit more sparkling than any other youth had displayed at that 
secluded seat of learning before. “Have you heard Vance’s last?” 
was a question frequently asked by one student of another, and 
a laugh attending its recital always followed. But he availed 
himself with avidity of the opportunities of improvement afforded 
him, and President Swain and others of the Faculty and student 
body saw beneath all this solid ability, earnest purpose, and a 
power to influence others, which made them predict for him lead- 
ership in the future. He had then acquired a fair English educa- 
tion, and some knowledge of the Latin language and literature ; 
but his forte was an uncommon mastery of the Bible, Shake- 
speare, and Sir Walter Scott. These classics he had learned, in- 
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wardly digested, and thoroughly assimilated, and they ever fur- 
nished him ready quotation and apt illustration for essays, 
speeches, and conversation. 

At Raleigh, in December, 1851, young Vance obtained his 
County Court license, and at the Morganton term, in August, 
1853, his license to practise in the Superior Courts. Having com- 
pleted the course at Chapel Hill he had prescribed for himself, 
in May, 1852, he returned home, opened an office in Asheville and 
threw himself into life’s battle in earnest. It is true that the fight 
had begun long before to suppress the waywardness of his animal 
spirits, and at twenty-two years of age he had so far triumphed 
that we find him master of himself, a great victory for a young 
man. By measuring himself with other young men of admitted 
ability, he had acquired a just estimate of his own powers, and it 
would appear that that estimate was high. 

That he had friends who appreciated him is evidenced by the 
fact that the justices of Buncombe at once elected him to the office 
of county solicitor. His competitor for the office was a young 
man of high promise, licensed with him, then and subsequently 
his rival for popular favor, and destined to become United States 
senator and chief justice of our Supreme Court, Honorable Au- 
gustus S. Merrimon. In their early contests at the Bar Merrimon 
displayed, from closer application, a more accurate knowledge of 
the law, while Vance, by his ever-ready tact, popular address, and 
skillful management, seldom failed when he was entitled to a ver- 
dict, and sometimes won when law and facts were against him. 

The popularity of young Vance and his natural bent soon took 
him into politics, and he became a candidate of the Whig Party 
for a seat in the House of Commons of the State Legislature, in 
the Summer of 1854, when he was twenty-four years of age. His 
opponent, a man of double his age and of high standing in the 
county, expected easily to distance his youthful competitor. At 
their first discussion, the senior who led off made sport of the 
beardless youth, who wanted his seat in the Legislature. When 
Vance rose to reply, he assumed an air of comic diffidence, and 
said in a hesitating manner: ‘“Fellow-citizens, I admit I am 
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young; but it is not my fault. My parents did not consult me 
as to the time when I should be born. All I can do is to promise 
you to try to do better next time.” The crowd was captured by 
this unexpected reply, and raised a yell that deterred his opponent 
from alluding to his youthfulness again. Vance was elected and 
proved a punctual and faithful member of the Legislature. He 
returned home with increased popularity among his constituents 
and elsewhere in the State, and in 1856 he was the Whig- 
American candidate for the Senate in the Buncombe senatorial 
district. His opponent was David Coleman, Esq., a former officer 
in the United States Navy, a Democrat of fine ability, and after- 
ward a gallant Confederate colonel. The Democratic majority 
in the district was considerable, but that was only a stimulus to 
Vance's zeal and activity; and though defeated on election day 
(the only time in his life when a candidate before the people) 
his opponent went in with a diminished majority and the laurels 
of the contest were fairly divided between them. 

In 1858 Thomas L. Clingman, long the member of Congress 
from the large mountain district of fifteen counties, having been 
appointed by Governor Bragg to a vacancy in the United States 
Senate, resigned his seat, and W. W. Avery, of Burke, to whom 
he had transferred his mantle, and David Coleman, both Demo- 
crats, were candidates for the succession. Young Vance leaped 
into the arena. Coleman retired and threw his influence in favor 
of Avery. Clingman’s majority had been about 2000. Avery 
was an able man and his family one of large influence, and at first 
some of Vance’s friends regarded his candidacy as hopeless. But 
his campaign was marked by a variety and versatility never known 
before. In one way or another, by election day Vance had, to use 
the language of his ardent followers, “set the mountains on fire,” 
and he confounded the Democratic leaders by carrying the dis- 
trict by 2049 majority. 

In 1860 he was again elected to Congress, his opponent being 
Colonel David Coleman. It was ever one of his elements of ability 
and still in debate to turn the charges of his adversaries to their 
confusion and dismay. Coleman was a gentleman of reserved and 
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sensitive nature, as well as of dignified bearing; and smarting 
under defeat, after the election he called Vance to account for 
offensive words during one of their debates and demanded an 
apology. The demand was not complied with. A challenge from 
Coleman was the next step, and it was promptly accepted. Both 
parties proceeded to prepare for an early meeting, but Doctor 
James. F. E. Hardy, of blessed memory, a chivalrous gentleman 
and a friend of both, getting wind of the hostile meeting, found a 
way to prevent it and bring about a reconciliation. 

That Vance faithfully performed his duty in the House and in 
its committees and established a reputation for ability as well as 
wit, and was then recognized as one of the leading champions 
of the Union from the South, is fully evidenced by the eulogies 
of him delivered in the United States Senate after his death by 
those able and venerable Republican senators, John M. Merrill, of 
Vermont, and John Sherman, of Ohio, who served with him in the 
35th and 36th Congresses. Mr. Sherman says of his début in 
Congress : 


“He did not rush into the arena of debate, but his personal and social 
qualities, and especially his wit and humor, were well known and gained 
him many friends. After a month or two he was drawn into a brief 
casual debate, and was at once recognized as a young man of marked 
ability. Later in the same session he made one speech defining his opinion 
on the leading questions of the day. From this time his ability as a 
debater was conceded.” 


He was then but twenty-eight years of age and the youngest 
member of Congress, and he always knew when to speak and when 
to keep silent. 

In the Summer of 1860 a great mass meeting of the friends of 
the Union in North Carolina was held in Salisbury in the interest 
of Bell and Everett, who had recently been nominated as the 
constitutional Union candidates for President and Vice-President. 
Badger, Morehead, Graham, Rayner, Vance, and many other 
leaders were there, and delegations from all parts of the State. 
The throng was immense. Masterly speeches were made by the 
veteran orators, and when the day was waning, and the crowd 
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tired of standing, and hoarse with shouting, Vance was called out. 
His youthful face, his ruddy countenance, his twinkling eye, and 
his familiar greeting at once attracted the crowd; and as they 
listened to his clear statement of existing conditions, his apt illus- 
trations, his amusing stories, and his impassioned appeals, or held 
up to their gaze dark pictures of horrors to follow secession and 
disunion, their weariness and hoarseness were forgotten, and 
when he closed, the streets of the town and the hills around rever- 
berated with their enthusiastic shouts. That night flaming tar- 
barrels and lighted torches in the hands of excited citizens and 
visitors, in procession, illuminated the streets, and the popular 
speaker of the afternoon was again in requisition. At different 
street corners he was almost forced to speak again and again to 
admiring hearers of both sexes and all ages. Referring to the 
remarkable impression he made as a popular speaker that day and 
night, Mr. Badger, in reply to a compliment from a friend to his 
own great speech, said, “But you ought to have heard young 
Vance. He is the greatest stump speaker that ever was; the 
greatest that ever was!” On another occasion, in December, 1860, 
he stopped in Raleigh during the recess of Congress for the 
Christmas holidays. South Carolina had then called a convention 
for the purpose of seceding from the Union. Two of her Con- 
gressmen, Boyce and Keitt, had also stopped in Raleigh. Our 
Legislature was in session, and at the instance of a few ultra- 
Democrats they made secession speeches to a crowd in front of the 
Yarborough House. The prevailing sentiment in Raleigh was 
then intensely Union; and the indignation of many was aroused 
to a high pitch. Threats of violence were muttered from citizen 
to citizen, and there was danger of a riot or of insult to the visi- 
tors. Sion H. Rogers, the gallant Congressman from the Raleigh 
district, perceived this, and at once had the court-house lighted, 
the bell rung, and a meeting to listen to Union speeches an- 
nounced. Vance went with him, and fully appreciating the con- 
dition, made to the excited crowd which followed from the street 
a speech semi-jocose and semi-serious, in which he excused his 
South Carolina friends on the ground that they were crazy 
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fanatics, upon whom the indignation of sane people was wasted. 
He soon got his hearers in a good humor, and with “Hurrah for 
Vance!” they dispersed to their homes. Vance, doubtless, 
reported to the secession orators the argument with which he 
defended their folly. 

In common with the other Union men of the State, while con- 
tending that the election of Lincoln in 1860 was no cause for 
secession, Vance opposed the coercion of a seceded State, if any 
of them should exercise what he considered the revolutionary 
right of secession. And when, in April, 1861, President Lincoln 
called for troops from this State, in part to restore the authority 
of the United States in South Carolina and other seceded States, 
Vance at once raised the second company organized in his district, 
the “Rough and Ready Guards,” and brought them to Raleigh 
as their captain, his commission being dated May 5, 1861. The 
company became a part of the Fourteenth Regiment, under com- 
mand of Colonel W. D. Pender, a splendid soldier. They were 
sent down to our eastern cast, and there Captain Vance proved 
his zeal and daring by suggesting that picked men should make a 
dash upon Fort Hatteras and overpower the Federal soldiers in 
charge; but it was deemed too hazardous by his superior officers. 
In August, 1861, he was elected colonel of the Twenty-sixth North 
Carolina Regiment, and led it in stirring campaigns in North 
Carolina and Virginia for twelve months. He exhibited intrepid- 
ity in the battle with Burnside’s forces at New-Bern, in March, 
1862, and skill in preventing his regiment from being cut off by 
the burning of Trent River bridge and the gunboats ascending 
the river. He led his command in the fights around Richmarid 
about July Ist, against the protest of its officers and men, who 
recognized how much his life would be worth as governor of the 
State, to which office he was then about to be elected. 

On the death of Governor Ellis, in July, 1861, the duties of the 
executive office devolved on Henry T. Clark, speaker of the 
Senate, an excellent farmer and business man, who did not desire 
to retain the position. Separated from the north, the party 
divisions incident to United States politics were relatively hushed. 
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All were engaged in a common cause. There were no State con- 
ventions held to nominate candidates, but some of the friends of 
Colonel Johnston met at Charlotte and brought him forward for 
governor; and Merrimon and some of Vance’s Western friends 
in the Legislature, with the approbation of Editor E. J. Hale, 
brought Vance forward, and meetings were held in many counties 
urging his election. In 1861 he had refused to be a candidate for 
the Confederate Congress, and he did not seek the office of gov- 
ernor; but being assured by both former Whigs and Democrats 
that he could best serve the Confederate cause as governor, he 
agreed to serve, if elected ; and he was elected by a large majority. 
His popularity in the army was attested by the fact that he 
received every vote in his regiment, while the rank and file of 
other commands voted the same way. Indeed he was generally 
regarded as the “soldier candidate” ; and he so executed his great 
office that he became known as the “war governor of the South.” 
But Vance’s right to that title is due as much to the earnest 
support of the Confederate cause, by his State through him, as its 
executive head, as to what he did for the people, their protection 
under the law and their general welfare. For nearly three years, 
from September 8, 1862, to the evening he left Raleigh, April 12, 
1865, to avoid capture by Sherman, he did all that vigilance, zeal, 
and energy could do to have and keep every man to whom Lee, 
Johnston, and others were entitled as soldiers at the front. To 
him it is due largely that the seventy-five regiments and some 
unattached commands from North Carolina were kept fuller than 
those from any other State, notwithstanding more North Carolina 
dead strewed the battlefields of the country than those of any 
other State; that quite one-sixth of the Confederate troops hailed 
from this State; that we had a soldier for every voter; that one- 
fifth the Confederates surrendered by Lee at Appomattox and 
one-half surrendered by Johnston at Greensboro were North 
Carolinians. In the Winter of 1863-64, in view of the disasters 
of Gettysburg and Vicksburg the Summer before, desertion was 
depleting Lee’s ranks and despondency was settling like a pall 
over the army and over the country. Governor Vance saw that 
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the good name of his State and its soldiers was imperiled, and 
he was moved to leave his office at Raleigh, visit the army, and 
make to brigades and divisions in which there were North Caro- 
lina troops those wonderful speeches whereby hope was substi- 
tuted for despondency, and our battered regiments from other 
States as well as this were nerved again with the courage and 
resolve to do or to die. It is reported that General Lee said that 
this visit and these speeches were worth as much to him as 50,000 
recruits; and that after hearing some of those speeches, General 
J. E. B. Stewart, who followed him from division to division, 
asserted that if oratory was measured by its effects, Governor 
Vance was the greatest that ever lived. He foresaw the desolation 
of the State if the cause of the South should fail, and he imagined 
unexampled horrors as the result of the sudden emancipation of 
4,000,000 slaves. The wish of his heart was that the honor of 
North Carolina should be maintained to the utmost. 

The executive ability and industry in attending to the details 
of business he exhibited after he became governor were a surprise 
to those even who knew him best. What he accomplished amid 
the countless and various demands upon his time is amazing. The 
legislative sessions were frequent and long, and to it he had to 
send messages on matters of public importance, and confer with 
its members and committees; the eastern section was within the 
Federal lines and some of the western counties were subject to 
incursions by Kirk's desperadoes, and others from East Tennes- 
see; and lawlessness from Buffaloes in the East and deserters 
in some of the western and central counties and their sym- 
pathizers demanded constant vigilance from him and the home 
guards under his command. These had to be officered, fed and 
equipped; salt must be provided to cure meat for the support of 
citizens and slaves at home and soldiers in the field; the supply of 
clothing was nearly exhausted and the machinery for homespun 
cloth nearly worn out; to avoid privation and suffering new sup- 
plies must be had; the public schools for the education of poor 
children must not be closed; the railroads and other modes of 
transportation, in which the State was interested, were to be kept 
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in order for our people, and to transport Confederate troops; 
courts must be kept open, and special terms, for punishment 
and prevention of crime, provided; deserters had to be 
arrested and sent back of their command. All these things were 
upon him. The execution of the Confederate Conscript Law 
raised numerous issues, which required the intervention of the 
governor, who must see that those subject to it did not evade, 
and those exempt from it were not sent to the front; unlawful 
exactions from impoverished farmers had to be prevented; and a 
hundred other troublesome questions had to be met and solved. His 
correspondence was immense, and he was without stenographers 
or typewriters; but under all the pressure the more important 
letters to the President, Secretary of War, and others were written 
by his own hand. He clearly saw that State’s Rights was the 
corner-stone of the Confederate Government, and his reverence 
for the law and determination to see that it was observed, made 
him as firm in preventing unlawful encroachments from the au- 
thorities at Richmond or Confederate officers without authority 
as he was to see that the laws of the State insuring justice be- 
tween man and man were obeyed, and that crime was repressed ; 
while no fair-minded man, however ardent a Confederate, could 
deny that, through him and otherwise, the State was doing its 
full duty to the common cause. 

What he did for the relief and comfort of our people and the 
soldiers from the State will appear from the following figures 
derived rom the State quartermaster’s department. By the use 
of blockade running steamers, notably the Advance (called for 
him by a play upon his name), running to Nassau and thence to 
Liverpool, and carrying out cotton and rosin and bringing in 
supplies most needed, he provided, besides a quantity of heavy 
machinery, 60,000 pairs of hand (cotton) cards, 10,000 scythes, 
200 barrels of bluestone for wheat growers, 250,000 pairs of shoes 
and leather to make them, 50,000 blue blankets, gray cloth to make 
250,000 suits of uniform, 12,000 overcoats, 2000 Enfield rifles, 
with one hundred rounds of ammunition for each, 100,000 pounds 
of bacon, 500 sacks of coffee for hospital use, $50,000 worth (in 
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gold) of medicines, etc., etc. The shoes and clothing were not 
only sufficient for the North Carolina troops, but he turned over 
a large quantity to the Confederate troops from other States. 
After the battle of Chickamauga, when Longstreet’s corps were 
nearly in rags, he sent them 12,000 suits of uniform. At the sur- 
render, though the Advance had been captured and the blockade 
rendered so effective as to prevent further importation, he had on 
hand nearly 100,000 suits and large quantities of blankets and 
shoes. Part of these invaluable articles had been purchased on 
the credit of his and the State’s good name, but he had procured 
to redeem it, and had stored over 10,000 bales of cotton and 
100,000 barrels of rosin. That the cotton and rosin were partly 
destroyed and part fell into the hands of Federal officers at the 
collapse of the Confederacy, was one of the fortunes of war, for 
which he was not held morally responsible by our creditors across 
the waters. 

But more than for these material benefits provided for the people 
of North Carolina, their great debt to him was the maintenance 
of the civil authority and the supremacy of law amid the clash of 
arms and his protection of the humblest citizen against illegal 
arrest. Alone of all the States of the United States and of the 
Confederate States with one possible exception, in North Caro- 
lina, during those four long, dark years of war, the writ of habeas 
corpus was never suspended. Well and with pardonable pride 
might he say, in an address in January, 1877, when for the third 
time, by the election of the people, he was inaugurated 
governor. : 


“It was in North Carolina, and I believe only in North Carolina, that 
in the midst of the greatest civil war of modern times, when 40,000,000 
people were engaged in desperate strife, and amid the gleaming of 
bayonets, the roaring of cannon, the thunder of charging squadrons, and 
the light of burning cities, the civil power maintained its supremacy over 
the military, the judge was obeyed, and inter arma audiebantur leges.” 


The following is an instance of his prompt and resolute man- 
ner in dealing with infringements on the rights of citizens and 
the dignity of the State. The Raleigh Standard, edited by W. W. 
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Holden, was thought to be hostile in spirit to the Confederate 
cause, and to be looking toward peace by separate State action. 
On the night of September oth, the feeling against Holden was 
very bitter, a Georgia regiment of General Benning’s brigade 
passing through Raleigh, being detained a few hours for trans- 
portation, formed a mob and raided the Standard office. Next 
morning a mob of citizens friendly to the editor of the Standard 
destroyed the office of the State Journal, a paper of strongly oppo- 
site views. Governor Vance at once telegraphed the facts to 
President Davis, and in a letter to him next day used the follow- 
ing language: 


“As it is my intention to enforce the laws rigidly against all citizens 
who participated in the second mob, so I feel it my duty to demand that 
punishment may be inflicted on the officers who assisted or countenanced 
the first. Should this not be done, I shall feel it my duty to demand the 
persons of these officers of the State of Georgia to answer the demands 
of justice. I feel very sad at these outrages. The distance is quite short 
to either anarchy or despotism when armed soldiers, led by their officers, 
can with impunity outrage the laws of a State. A few more such exhibi- 
tions will bring the North Carolina troops home to the defense of their 
own State and her institutions. I pray you to see that it does not occur 
again. Should any newspaper in the State commit treason, I would have 
its editor arrested and tried by the laws which many of us yet respect. 
I thank you for your prompt orders by telegraph to Major Pearce con- 
cerning the passage of troops through the city. They are now being 
enforced, and peace can be preserved if they are rigidly obeyed.” 


This threat of separate State action, made to emphasize his deter- 
mination to have the laws of the State respected, is offset by an 
incident over twelve months later, when stout hearts began to 
quail at what they feared to be the approaching downfall of our 
cause. A gentleman of the highest character and standing and 
official station, and whom Governor Vance greatly respected for 
his wisdom and patriotism, was at Raleigh from Richmond. He 
called at the executive office and informed the governor that he 
was commissioned to deliver an important message to him, and 
wished an audience with him alone. Others having retired from 
the room, the gentleman informed Governor Vance that certain 
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members of Congress from this and other States had recently held 
a conference, and in view of what appeared to them the utter 
hopelessness of the cause, came to the conclusion that steps should 
be taken to prevent further effusion of blood and loss of property ; 
and that North Carolina was, by its location in respect to invading 
armies, in a position to bring about the result; and their message 
conveyed a request that he should issue an order requiring the 
North Carolina troops in the field to return home, and so end the 
war. Governor Vance rose from his seat in great excitement, and 
standing with his back to the fire, asked his companion courteously 
whether that was his advice; and receiving as a reply, “No, I only 
deliver the message I was requested to bring,” he swore in his 
wrath a great oath. “No! I would see the last one of them in 
perdition before I would do it. Were I to do that, the last of it 
would not be heard for generations to come. It would be 
charged that the Confederacy might have succeeded but for the 
treachery of North Carolina. So far as the honor of the State 
is in my keeping it shall be untarnished. She must stand or fall 
with her sisters.” His friend replied, “I am not sure but you 
are right,” and on his return to Richmond reported to those 
who sent the message that they need not expect anything by 
separate action from North Carolina. 

In 1864 Governor Vance was again a candidate and elected 
governor, his opponent being Mr. Holden, who was understood 
to favor peace on almost any terms. The latter had many fol- 
lowers among the timid and despondent at home and in the field, 
and especially in those sections where deserters were hiding in the 
mountains or in forests. They generally had little to say, though 
im some counties secret societies, known as Red Strings, were 
organized. Governor Vance had to meet and overcome these 
secret influences, and he did it by a remarkable campaign. His 
resourcefulness was exhibited as never before, and it is doubted 
whether any orator of this country before or since has displayed 
greater variety in his speeches on public issues. The effect of 
these speeches made at leading points was marked. He was again 
triumphantly elected, and held his office until it was vacated by 
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the surrender of the southern armies. He left Raleigh on horse- 
back late in the afternoon of April 12th, and attended, a day or 
two afterward, the last council of war held by General Joseph E. 
Johnston, near Durham. 

He surrendered himself to the Federal general in command 
at Greensboro in May, 1865, and being paroled, joined his family 
at Statesville. He was soon afterward arrested by the order of 
the Secretary of War, carried to Washington and consigned to 
the “Old Capitol Prison.” 

By the Secretary’s orders, the governor’s letter-book had been 
sent to the War Office, and upon examination it was found that 
Vance had remonstrated during the war with the authorities at 
Richmond upon learning that Federal prisoners at Salisbury were 
insufficiently fed and clothed. This mercy to Federal soldiers 
when in a prison in Vance’s State aroused Stanton’s sense of jus- 
tice, and he said, “Let the man be paroled and allowed to go home 
to his family.” Resolving to begin the practice of law again, he 
located at Charlotte and practised for a while in partnership with 
Major Clement Dowd and General Robert D. Johnston, the firm 
being later, Vance & Dowd. His circuit was extensive, and his 
practice brought him fair remuneration, but it did not occupy all 
of his time, and his evenings at home and on the circuit, when not 
in conference with client or associate counsel, were employed in 
the preparation of lectures, by the delivery of which he could add 
to his income for the support of his family and to pay debts 
incurred before the courts were fairly opened. Some of these 
lectures were eloquent and exhibited much literary skill, and they 
were all interesting and instructive. One on the “Scattered 
Nation,” suggested, doubtless, by the high qualities he observed 
in some of his Jewish friends and neighbors in Statesville and 
Charlotte, gave him real fame as a lecturer, and was delivered with 
great acceptability to Jew and Gentile, by request, in different 
parts of the country, North and South. 

He was courteous to brethren of the Bar, and conspicuously 
fair to honest and truthful parties and witnesses, though opposed 
to his client ; but his denunciation of fraud, oppression, and mani- 
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fest lying or prevarication was terrible to the offender. He was a 
wonderful orator in the court-house as well as on the hustings. 

While a paroled prisoner of the United States, Governor Vance 
did not think it proper to take an active part in politics, but his 
advice was often sought and freely given to the leaders in the State. 
He advised his fellow-citizens to accept the situation as cheerfully 
as possible and to proceed to mend their broken fortunes. In 1868, 
he and ex-Governor William A. Graham made by invitation 
before the Conservative Convention of that year great speeches 
advising the people of the State to maintain their dignity and 
self-respect at all hazards, and outlining a policy to be pursued 
in that dark hour. They recommended opposition to negro 
suffrage and the formation of a white man’s party. Their wise 
words were heeded; no people in the world’s history ever dis- 
played more fortitude or bided their time with more patient dig- 
nity than the people of this State did, while the rule of the Carpet- 
baggers and Scalawags (as Governor Vance named the meaner 
natives) was imposed upon us. 

At that time Governor Vance was nominated for governor, but 
declined, and Thomas S. Ashe was substituted by the State Exec- 
utive Committee. 

In 1870 the Conservative Party, having control of the Legisla- 
ture, he was elected to the United States Senate, but being under 
political disabilities, he was not permitted to take his seat. A great 
work was, however, reserved for him to do in North Carolina. 
The judicial and executive branches of our State government were 
still in the hands of the Republicans; although on the peril of 
social equality between the races, a bill having passed the United 
States Senate to that effect, the white people of North Carolina 
had come together in 1874, giving the Democratic Party some 
12,000 majority in the State. In 1876 the conservative Demo- 
cratic people looked for somebody to lead them to victory. The 
eyes of the masses turned toward Vance as their leader in the 
struggle. Some thought it hardly prudent to nominate him 
because of his strenuous war record; but he was almost unani- 
mously nominated as the candidate for governor, his Republican 


. 
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competitor being Honorable Thomas Settle, their ablest speaker 
and a very accomplished politician. The joint canvass of the 
State by Vance and Settle has often been spoken of as the “battle 
of the giants.” The enthusiasm of the ex-Confederates and their 
sons was raised to the highest pitch by Vance’s appeals to them 
to redeem the State, and he was elected by a majority of over 
13,000 votes. 

For political purposes, in order to keep the negroes solidly 
arrayed against the Democrats, the Republican leaders constantly 
infused among them the belief that the whites proposed to re- 
enslave them, and so the attitude of the negroes toward the whites 
became that of fierce hostility. The Legislature had been Demo- 
cratic ever since 1870, and notwithstanding the legislation con- 
cerning the negroes had been kindly, this feeling still prevailed 
when Vance became governor. He began his administration with 
such manifestations of kindly interest in the negro population 
that these fears and suspicions were soon allayed, and the negroes 
generally became satisfied that the whites meant them no harm. 

Indeed, in this regard Vance’s administration marked the 
beginning of a new era. Several of the negro military companies 
called themselves “Vance Guards” in his honor, and race an- 
tagonisms were greatly modified. Jarvis, as Vance’s successor, 
pursued the same kindly policy, and the negroes learned by expe- 
rience that they had nothing to fear from the supremacy of the 
whites. 

Taking his seat for a third time as chief magistrate of the 
State, in January, 1877, he proceeded to do all that a patriot and 
statesman could do for its upbuilding. Space permits only a 
reference to the plans he outlined, and the earnest recommenda- 
tions he made in his inaugural address and his messages to the 
Legislatures of 1877 and 1879. Nothing seems to have been 
omitted. Increased facilities for the education of the people, 
normal schools for training of teachers of both colors, the employ- 
ment of women as well! as men in the public schools, and improve- 
ment in different ways in our charitable institutions, so as to 
enlarge their capacity for good, were urged generally and in 
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detail.” His recommendations were heeded by the General Assem- 
bly, and the State was fortunate in that his wise successor, Gov- 
ernor Jarvis, concurred in and brought the plans he outlined to 
fruition. 

Elected to the United States Senate about the last of November, 
1878, and re-elected January, 1885, and January, 1891, he served 
his State and country in that great field of labor from the day 
he was sworn in, March, 1879, until, stricken down by disease, 
a short time before his death, in April, 1894. How he served; 
how he labored; how he bore himself in the hard-fought battles 
of those fifteen years, against open enemy or insidious foe; how 
vigilant he was to protect the liberties of the people and defend the 
fair name of his own constituents and their brethren of the 
South ; how by incessant toil day and night, which caused him the 
loss of an eye and then shortened his days, he mastered the great 
questions of the tariff and finance and became the recognized 
leader of his party on those questions ; how he used the battle-axe 
of logic or the scimitar of irony and wit, with equal ease, as exi- 
gency demanded; how by courage, candor, and sincerity in all he 
said and did, on the floor and in the committee rooms, he com- 
manded the respect and confidence of all honest adversaries, and 
undoubting support of his followers; how by kindly, if bluff, cour- 
tesy and merry jest, in lobby and cloak room, he overcame the 
prejudice of Northern senators, and made personal friends of 
political opponents; how he enlivened the dullest debates by un- 
expected sallies, neat epigrams, and witty illustrations; how his 
arguments were so interesting that the seats were better filled 
when he spoke than when others had the floor, and how crowded 
galleries hung upon his words; how his weight and influence in 
the councils of his party, in the House as well as the Senate, were 
ever growing; how his solemn words, as he spoke for the last 
time, September 1, 1893, from his place in the Senate chamber, 
warning the people of the country against the encroachments of 
the money power and its allies, sounded through the land like 
the tones of a fire bell at night, are all part of the history of the 
times. 
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The eulogies of him as orator, statesman, and man, pronounced 
in the Senate and House of Representatives, nine and ten months 
after his death, and in words well weighed by leading men of both 
parties, are sufficient to demonstrate that in the opinion of his 
fellows he stood in the forefront of the great men of the country, 
and that in him passed away the most interesting personality of 
his day. 

In stature he was about six feet high. In early manhood he 
was rather slender; but while in the Senate he weighed about 240 
pounds. His portly figure and the thick white hair of his massive 
head made him a striking figure of that body. 

While at Washington he occupied his private residence, and in 
vacation he lived in a home prepared in the mountains near his 
birthplace, which he called “Gombroon.” His leisure was devoted 
to study and reflection. 

Governor Vance was twice married. On August 3, 1853, he 
was married to Miss Harriet N. Espy, daughter of a deceased 
Presbyterian clergyman and a woman notable for her piety and 
devotion to duty. Soon after her death, in November, 1878, Gov- 
ernor Vance united himself with the Presbyterian Church, and 
remained in its communion until his death. In 1880 he was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Florence Steele Martin, from Kentucky, whose sym- 
pathies were in beautiful accord with the character and sentiments 
of her distinguished husband. Indeed, as great and attractive 
as Governor Vance was in public life, socially he appeared at his 
best and was still more to be admired in his home as husband and 
host. 

Born May 13, 1830, and dying April 14, 1894, how much of 
labor well done, of duty well performed, of glory nobly achieved 
in those sixty-four years of mortal life! In the admiration and 
gratitude of his native State he will continue to live as long as 
North Carolina shall be a State. And in that other life, the higher 
life, he will live, we fondly trust, to all eternity, in that home 
prepared by Him who says to every son of man who has done his 
duty here: “Well done, thou good and faithful servant; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Richard H. Battle. 
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WILLIAM WORRELL VASS, Sr. 


HE record of North Carolina’s industrial devel- 
opment is adorned with the names of many of 
her ablest sons, men who have devoted their 
lives to building up the great industries of the 





: i present prosperity. Among those whose ser- 
AE in uid important field have been conspicuous and of public 
interest, a prominent place must be asssigned to the veteran rail- 
road official whose life is the subject of this sketch. For over half 
a century he was associated with the financial management of 
railway interests in North Carolina. Beginning this work on 
January 1, 1845, as treasurer of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad 
Company, he was for the remainder of his life identified with this 
road, and its connections, later consolidated into the Seabord Air 
Line system. For forty-five years he was the treasurer of this 
company, for three years its president, and for the last three years 
of his life secretary of the consolidated line. During his adminis- 
tration he saw this great work of internal improvement, which 
had been supported and maintained at a critical stage of its early 
existence largely by his own efforts, grow from infancy, through 
many vicissitudes, to take rank as one of the three great South 
Atlantic railway systems. His official career embraced a period 
extending from the early days of railroad construction in the State 
to an era of its greatest development; and among the representa- 
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tive men of his day he held an enviable place as an able railroad 
manager and financier, as well as a trusted officer of long-tested 
fidelity and integrity. 

William Worrell Vass was the youngest of six children born to 
Thomas Vass, a planter of Granville County, and Lucy Hester, 
his wife. The first of the name to settle in North Carolina was 
his grandfather, likewise named Thomas, a Baptist minister, who 
was born in King and Queen County, Virginia, in 1738, and 
resided there until 1790, when he moved to Granville County, 
North Carolina. The elder Thomas is described as a man of 
vigorous and discriminating mind and strong convictions, sociable 
in disposition, courteous in manner, and distinguished as possess- 
ing considerable oratorical ability. He married a daughter of 
Thomas Foster, of the same county, and to them were born four 
children—John, Vincent, Frances, and Thomas, Jr. He continued 
to serve as a minister of the Gospel in his native county with great 
acceptability until the death of his wife and two eldest children. 
Shortly after this bereavement, in 1789, he attended as a delegate 
the second meeting of the Roanoke Association of Baptist 
Churches, embracing the border counties of Virginia and North 
Carolina, whose sessions were held at a pioneer church located 
near Oxford, North Carolina, and in the following year, having 
been called to the pastorate of this congregation, he moved his 
residence from Virginia to the less developed pastoral field of 
Granville County, North Carolina, bringing with him his only 
surviving son, Thomas, Jr., then a lad thirteen years of age. From 
this period, with the exception of two years spent in Stokes 
County, he remained the faithful and beloved pastor of this church 
until 1814, when the infirmities of old age necessitated his retire- 
ment from the active duties of the ministry. His death occurred 
four years later, at the advanced age of eighty years. 

The son, Thomas Vass, Jr., born in King and Queen County, 
Virginia, on November 26, 1777, inherited the decided religious 
bent and many of the strong qualities of his father. Upon reach- 
ing manhood he devoted himself to farming, in which he was 
eminently successful, ranking among the prosperous planters of a 
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section noted for its fine agricultural development. Throughout 
the course of a long and useful life, which ended on July 19, 1857, 
the strict integrity of his character and his sterling worth won 
and held the respect and esteem of his community, while the kind- 
liness of his disposition endeared him to those who knew him 
intimately. On January 14, 1806, he was married to Lucy, the 
second daughter of Bennett Hester, of Granville County. This 
union was blessed with six children, three sons and three daugh- 
ters—Polly Thatcher, Thomas, Martha, Robert, Lucy Eleanor, 
and William Worrell, the subject of this sketch. 

William Worrell Vass was born February 19, 1821, on the 
family plantation, situated about ten miles northwest of Oxford. 
After receiving a good education in the common schools of his 
native county, his natural bent towards a business career became 
apparent, and, at his urgent request, while yet in his teens, he was 
allowed to accept a clerkship in the mercantile establishment of 
Major John S. Eaton, a friend of his father, at Henderson. Suc- 
cess in this calling soon justified his choice. His industry and 
application, united to character and ability, met with early recog- 
nition, and he was rapidly promoted from one position of trust to 
another, until, at the age of twenty-two, he was admitted into the 
firm as a partner; and two years later, upon the retirement of 
Major Eaton, he would have become the head of the business had 
not fate at this time directed his energies into a broader and more 
important field. 

The Raleigh and Gaston Railroad Company, chartered by the 
Legislature in 1835, was finished in April, 1840. In order to com- 
plete it, the State, in 1838, endorsed its bonds for $500,000, and 
in 1840 for $300,000, and the road was mortgaged to save the 
State harmless. Becoming insolvent, the road was sold under the 
mortgage, and was purchased by the State. It was subsequently 
reorganized and additional capital stock secured, later passing 
into the hands of the private stockholders. During the earlier 
period, at the instance of influential friends, and especially of 
Major Eaton, who was one of the directors, the office of treasurer 
was tendered to his young business associate. On January 1, 
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1845, it was accepted; and, moving his residence to Raleigh, 
Major Vass entered upon his life work. From that time until his 
death he was connected with the management of this railroad and 
the great system of which it has become the parent, and a sketch 
of his subsequent career becomes measurably equivalent to a his- 
tory of the vicissitudes of this corporation, so closely have the two 
been ever interwoven. For forty-eight years he was its treasurer, 
with the exception of the three years between 1848 and 1851, 
when, the company having fallen into desperate straits for the 
want of sufficient patronage to maintain its operations, the road 
passed into the hands of the State, and was managed by a Board 
of Commissioners appointed by the governor, during which time 
he served as its president. Throughout this trying period of 
State ownership his remarkable executive ability was most strik- 
ingly displayed. The company had but the most limited resources. 
The road was wofully lacking in equipment, and its bankrupt con- 
dition was almost hopeless. The difficulty of obtaining rails and 
other necessary materials for its operation was only equalled by 
that of procuring the requisite funds for their purchase. It is 
doubtful whether any other railroad ever struggled along under 
greater disadvantages, or performed so much on such uncertain 
and slender resources. To the tireless energy and able financier- 
ing of its president it was almost entirely due that the company 
was enabled: to survive this critical period, and to make such 
financial reports as to inspire hope of eventual success. A report 
of a meeting of the commissioners held at that time reads: 


“Repeated compliments were paid to the energetic and indefatigable 
president, Major W. W. Vass, in being able to keep the road in operation 
at all; for, to use the language of the venerable chairman, Honorable Dun- 
can Cameron, ‘the idea of a railroad without wood or iron making $70,000 
a year is certainly one of the miracles of the age.’” 


On September 18, 1851, the State disposed of its interest in 
the road to a reorganized corporation of the same name; and 
at the first meeting of the directors of the new company Major 
Vass was unanimously re-elected treasurer. So thoroughly did 
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he continue to enjoy the confidence of the management, that when, 
in October, 1862, the Chatham ‘Railroad Company was chartered 
to connect with the coal fields, he was also elected treasurer of that 
company. Ten years later the Chatham Railroad was rechartered 
as the Raleigh and Augusta Air Line Railway Company, and was 
eventually completed, Major Vass being re-elected treasurer. 

The duties of these two offices he continued to discharge with 
zeal and fidelity throughout the dark days of Civil War, the 
troublous period of reconstruction, and the succeeding years of 
returning prosperity, until the consolidation, in 1893, of these 
roads and their connections into the Seaboard Air Line System. 
At this time the offices of the company were moved from Raleigh 
to Norfolk, and, on account of failing health, advancing years, and 
an indisposition to change his residence, Major Vass tendered 
his resignation as treasurer and accepted the honorary office of 
secretary of the system, which position he continued to hold until 
the date of his death. 

On the occasion of his retirement the writer said of him edi- 
torially in the News and Observer: 

“His record is indeed an enviable one. It is an honor to have thoroughly 
discharged such important duties acceptably for so long a period. It is an 
honor to have enjoyed the esteem and confidence of those prominent gentle- 
men, who have controlled the affairs of that Company almost from its first 
beginning. In looking back over his career, Major Vass can recall pleasant 
intercourse with the leading railroad men of the State for half a century, 
men who have done a great share of the work of constructing the internal 
improvements of the State, and of building up the great industries of North 
Carolina. . . . Among our citizens no one stands higher for excellence 


of character, or for kindness of disposition, or for personal integrity and 
worth, than this veteran railroad officer.” 


It is interesting to know that Major Vass enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of being the oldest railway treasurer in the United States in 
length of service, and upon the occasion of the fortieth anniversary 
of his election he was the recipient of an appreciative tribute in 
the form of an elegant gift of silver, presented by the officers and 
directors of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad Company, in recog: 
nition of his long and valuable service. 
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Major Vass occupied many positions of trust and responsibility 
outside of his railroad connection. For many years he was a 
director of the Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, estab- 
lished by the State in the city of Raleigh. He was also a trustee 
of Wake Forest College. In business affairs he was noted for his 
prudence and sound judgment. For half a century he was a 
devoted member of the Baptist Church, the communion of his 
family. Always an assiduous reader, he had acquired from 
a study of the best authors a critical literary taste and a fine 
command of language. He possessed a very logical mind, a keen 
sense of humor, and a winning gift of repartee that made his com- 
panionship exceedingly enjoyable. And withal he was so endowed 
with kindly qualities as to have been greatly beloved in the com- 
munity where he passed so many years. ` 

Major Vass was twice married. His first wife was Amanda 
Freeman, of Granville County, who died without issue. 

On October 11, 1866, he was married to Lillias Margaret, the 
second daughter of Reverend James McDaniel, a distinguished 
Baptist divine, and Ann Eliza Smith, his wife, of Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. Mrs. Vass was one of the loveliest women of 
the State, uniting in her person natural charm, nobility and sweet- 
ness of disposition, and rare accomplishment. This union, un- 
usually happy in all respects, was blessed with three children— 
William Worrell, Jr., Eleanor Margaret, and Lilla May, the last 
named of whom was married on October 11, 1900, to S. Brown 
Shepherd, ‘of Raleigh. 

The death of Major Vass occurred at Raleigh on December 6, 
1896, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

. During the course of a long and active career, at a most interest- 
ing period and one calling forth the highest qualities of manhood, 
he was a prominent figure in the industrial development of his 
native State. Among the men of his generation his name was a 
synonym for integrity and fair dealing. As another has said: 
“His ability was great, his honesty crystal.” 

S. A. Ashe 
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wILLIAM TROTTER WEAVER is the son of 
the late Colonel James Thomas Weaver and 
Hester Trotter Weaver. He was born on July 
18, 1858, in the Reem’s Creek Valley, one of the 
loveliest of the many lovely valleys of Bun- 
7 ame combe County. From father and mother the 
subject of this sketch inherited the strength and virtues of a long 
line of ancestors, distinguished for sturdy character, prominent 
and useful citizenship, and which have very much contributed 
to the position universally accorded him as one of the leading men 
and factors in the development and progress of western North 
Carolina. His great-grandfather was one of the first of that 
strong and daring body of men who at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War crossed the Blue Ridge and settled in the great 
French Broad Valley. From him descended one of the most 
numerous and influential families in the West. Ata recent family 
reunion it was stated that there have been more than five hundred 
descendants of that ancestor—the greater number of whom are 
living, or lived and died on or near the lands which “their fathers 
gave unto them,” on Reem’s Creek. Every generation has fur- 
nished strong and good men and women, who have exercised 
great influence in the community. 
Perhaps the most forceful of this family was Colonel James 
Thomas Weaver, the father of William Trotter. For several 
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terms he was clerk of the County Court of Buncombe, and while 
gallantly leading his regiment, the Sixtieth North Carolina, of 
which he was lieutenant-colonel, he was killed in battle, near 
Franklin, Tennessee, in December, 1864. It has been truthfully 
recorded of him that he was “not only in deed the very life of 
his regiment, but was as gallant a soldier, as true a man, as 
devoted a citizen as was ever produced in North Carolina.” His 
ardent nature, kindly heart, and intrepid spirit made him a gen- 
eral favorite, and his love of home, of wife, and children rounded 
out the character of one whose memory will long be cherished 
by his people and country. 

His widow, as was the case in hundreds of other families in the 
South at the close of the war, bravely set to work to do “what 
she could” to rear and prepare her fatherless children for the 
duties of a life full of strange problems and dangers. She was 
equal to the emergency. Carefully managing the small remnant 
of her husband’s estate left from the war, she heroically but with 
never a turning set out to give her children that training which 
she knew her husband, above all things, desired for them, and in 
which she shared. 

The limited facilities for scholastic education, universal at that 
time throughout the South, denied her many opportunities, but in 
the small reviving common schools of the neighborhood were 
found the foundations of sound, useful education, and above all 
in that great citadel of Anglo-Saxon civilization—the Home—she 
instilled those eternal principles of truth, justice, and righteous- 
ness into willing and eager minds and souls which have borne 
in that great citadel of Anglo-Saxon civilization—the Home—she 
hath done all she could.” 

William grew up to manhood strong, active, and energetic amid 
such surroundings and under such influences. Like all country 
boys of healthy body and mind, he participated in enjoyment of 
fishing, hunting, and other diversions of country youths, but he 
never lost sight of the fact that he had a work to do in the re- 
building of his country and the grave duties of high citizenship. 
At the age of eighteen, when he had completed the Sophomore 
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course at Weaverville College, he conceived it to be his duty to 
give up the hope of completing a college education, to aid in the 
education of his younger sisters. He sought and obtained a posi- 
tion as clerk, and for a year or two worked for a salary of $12.50 
per month and board, and from the carefully saved proceeds paid 
several hundred dollars balance due upon his own tuition and 
that of his younger sisters. 

He began his active busy life with the Saluda Manufacturing 
Company, at Columbia, South Carolina, where he remained until 
1882, when he returned to his native county and engaged in suc- 
cessful mercantile business for several years in Asheville. He 
was appointed by President Cleveland postmaster of the city of 
Asheville, and creditably filled that position from 1885 to 1889. 
Subsequently he became prominently connected with several of the 
most important industrial movements of the country. For a short 
period he was president of the National Bank of Asheville, and it 
was, perhaps, more due to him than any other that when that in- 
stitution went into liquidation in the great financial storm of 
1893-96, every depositor was promptly paid in full.. From 1893 
to 1896 he was president and moving spirit in the building and 
operation of the Asheville and Biltmore Street Railway. 

About this time his native sagacity, coupled with unusual powers 
for accurate observation, led him to believe there were great pos- 
sibilities for the benefit of the public, and profit for the individual, 
in the utilization of the abundant water powers of the French 
Broad River for electrical power. This led to the great work 
of his life. He acquired a suitable location on the river, four or five 
miles from Asheville, and set about, unaided, except by his con- 
fidence in his own judgment and energy, to develop it. For the 
first time in the history of the country that turbulent stream was 
crossed by a great dam of solid granite, and its hitherto unre- 
strained force harnessed for the uses of man. The work was 
long, the financial obstacles sometimes seemed insurmountable, 
and a less brave and sturdy spirit would have failed. But he per- 
sisted, and to-day the completed work, sending its electric cur- 
rents into every industry and business in and around Asheville, is 
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a monument to the indomitable courage and wisdom of its 
projector and builder. In addition he has been prominently con- 
nected with the cotton manufacturing business in both North and 
South Carolina, and in the development of Asheville in many 
practical ways. 

He is a devoted and influential member of the Methodist 
Church, having been for many years on the Board of Stewards, 
was active in his efforts and generous in his contributions to the 
building of the new church, recently completed and one of the 
ornaments of the city. In politics he is a Democrat, and while he 
has not sought place and prefers to fight in the ranks, his political 
convictions being formed upon well-considered conclusions, his 
judgment and advice are often sought and always found to be 
valuable by his political friends and party managers. 

Mr. Weaver is in the prime of a strong and healthy life; and 
his fellow-citizens look with confidence to further activities, which 
in usefulness to the country and honor to them and himself will 
equal those of his past. He is a strong man and a good citizen. 
His mental constitution is unusually vigorous. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that in quickness of perception, power of practical 
analysis and resolution of purpose he has no superior in the State. 
His energy is apparently unlimited. He is generous, patriotic, 
and public spirited. He loves his country and its people; he 
cheerfully lends his aid and influence to any movement for the 
advancement of the community. He has large and enlightened 
views and confidence in the future of the South, and especially 
of western North Carolina. 

On February 1, 1887, he was happily married to Miss Annie L. 
Johnston, a sister of the late Honorable Thomas D. Johnston, of 
North Carolina; of this union there is one child, a daughter. 

He is a true friend, a devoted husband and father, and in all 
the relations of business, social, and domestic life a man whose 
esteem and confidence may well be sought and cherished. 

Theodore F. Davidson. 
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CARLE AUGUSTUS WOODRUFF 


PARLE AUGUSTUS WOODRUFF, brigadier- 

general of the United States Army, now retired 

after forty-two years of active service, was born 

in Buffalo, Erie County, New York, August 8, 

1841, but having married in Raleigh, has be- 
M come a citizen of North Carolina. 

iis ancestors were not only among the earliest settlers in this 
country, but have for generations been distinguished in the mili- 
tary and civil affairs of the States in which they lived. His 
mother, Caroline Augusta Mayhew, was a descendant of 
Thomas Mayhew, the patentee and first governor of Martha’s 
Vineyard, his commission bearing date 1671. On his paternal 
side he is a descendant of John Woodruff, who came to Massa- 
chusetts from Southampton, England, in 1638. 

His father, General Israel Carle Woodruff, was an officer of 
Engineer Corps U. S. A., graduating at the Military Academy 
at West Point with distinguished honors and was regarded as 
one of the most accomplished officers of the army. Three of 
his ancestors were zealous officers in the army of the Revolution ; 
Elias Woodruff was commissary in the New Jersey Troops; Israel 
Carle was captain of the Hunterdon Troop of Light Horse in 1777, 
and Thomas Lowrey was colonel of the Third Regiment of 
Hunterdon County, and was also a member of the Provincial 
Congress of New Jersey in 1775, and was one of the most 
esteemed patriots of his day. 
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Aaron Dickenson Woodruff, his great-grandfather, graduated as 
valedictorian of his class at Princeton in 1779. In 1793 he be- 
came attorney-general of New Jersey, and with the exception of 
one year, he was annually re-elected to that office until his death 
in 1817. He was one of the influential statesmen of that State, 
was largely instrumental in having Trenton selected for the 
State Capital, and bore a distinguished part in public affairs 
throughout his life. With such an ancestry, an inclination toward 
military life naturally became a recognized family characteristic, 
and from childhood General Woodruff earnestly desired to fol- 
low the profession of his father. 

He attended the public schools and high schools of Buffalo, 
and also Smith’s Academy in the same city, finding time amid 
the varied duties of school life and the pleasures of the social 
circle to pursue his favorite recreations, which were vachting 
and gymnastics, and by these healthy exercises the robust health 
` with which he had ever been blessed was still further strength- 
ened. 

In 1858 he entered Emerson Institute at Washington City, and 
the next year, being already well educated, he began the active 
duties of life as clerk of the Topographical Engineer Corps, with 
headquarters at Washington. Soon after the outbreak of the 
Civil War in October, 1861, he was appointed second lieutenant 
of the Second Artillery, United States Army, and, assigned to 
Battery B, entered at once upon his active duties as an officer 
of the army. In July, 1862, he was promoted to first lieutenant 
and assigned to Horse Battery M, Second Artillery, and began 
a distinguished career. His battery was attached to the Cavalry 
Corps, and he was constantly engaged during the entire period 
of the war, operating with the cavalry of the army of the 
Potomac, undergoing all the vicissitudes and sharing in all the 
exciting experiences of that branch of the service. And thus 
it fell to his lot also to serve under all the prominent generals of 
cavalry, including General Sheridan, and to be brought into 
close relations with them. During this arduous and severe ser- 
vice, he participated in more than fifty battles, and was at the 
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final engagement at Appomattox Court-House. In the Fall of 
1864 and Spring of 1865, in addition to commanding his horse 
battery, he was chief of artillery for General Custer, who com- 
manded the Third Division of cavalry of the army of the Potomac. 
Of the gallant officers who led the soldiers of the United 
States Army during the war few gained higher honors than 
General Woodruff. His career throughout the four years’ strug- 
gle was one of marked distinction, and that his ability and merit 
were recognized by his superiors is attested by the honors con- 
ferred upon him. Three times was he brevetted, first as cap- 
tain, July 3, 1863, for gallant and meritorious service at the 
Battle of Gettysburg. He was at that time serving with the 
Cavalry Corps as second in command to Lieutenant A. C. M. 
Pennington’s horse battery. A personal witness said : 


“It is to be doubted if in the whole war there was an example of clear 
headed direction. skillful handling and gallant bearing of officers and men 
more brilliant than that of Battery M in this action.” 


On June 11, 1864, he received a second brevet commission as 
major “for gallant and meritorious services at Trevilian Station, 
Virginia.” And again he was brevetted as lieutenant-colonel, 
March 13, 1865, “for good conduct and gallant services during 
the war.” In addition to these well-merited distinctions, a medal 
of honor was accorded him “for distinguished gallantry in action 
at Newby’s Cross Roads, Virginia, July 24, 1863, while serving 
as first lieutenant, commanding a section of Horse Battery M, 
Second Artillery, saving his guns when twice ordered to abandon 
them.” 

Since the close of the war General Woodruff has been con- 
stantly engaged in active service, and he is one of the few heroes 
of the army of the Potomac, still ready and capable of undergoing 
any hard service at his country’s call. From the close of the 
war until the year 1872, he was on duty in California and Alaska. 
He declined the appointment of captain, Twelfth Infantry, re- 
ceived July 28, 1866, and was promoted as captain of Second 
Artillery, May 6, 1869, and assigned to Battery G. This he 
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commanded till 1885, when he was transferred to Light Bat- 
tery F, Second Artillery, and assigned to duty at Forts Leavens- 
worth and Rily, Kansas, where he remained until 1894, when he 
received promotion as major, Second Artillery, and was again 
removed to the East, serving at Fort Schuyler, New York; Fort 
Warren, Massachusetts; Havana, Cuba; Fort Slocum, New 
York, until 1903, being promoted in the meanwhile first to lieu- 
tenant-colonel of Seventh Artillery, February 13, 1899, and again 
May 8, 1901, as colonel of Artillery Corps. 

In accordance with the policy inaugurated by President Mc- 
Kinley, and continued by President Roosevelt, by which those 
army officers who had seen forty years of continuous work in the 
United States Army should receive promotion to a higher rank 
and be retired from active duty, on August 10, 1903, 
Colonel Woodruff, then commanding Fort Slocum, New York, 
and the Artillery District of Eastern New York, received pro- 
motion as brigadier-general, and on the next day, August 11th, 
was retired by the Government which he had so faithfully and 
gallantly served for forty-two years. 

On October 19, 1875, Colonel Woodruff was married to 
Miss Effie H. Haywood, daughter of Doctor Richard B. Hay- 
wood, of Raleigh, North Carolina, and since his retirement 
General Woodruff has removed to Raleigh, making his home in 
North Carolina. At the request of the governor of the State he 
was detailed for duty with the organized militia of the State by 
special order 114, War Department, Washington, District of 
Columbia, December 29, 1903. 

General Woodruff is in- military orders a member of the Loyal 
Legion, Sons of the Revolution, the Society of the Army of the 
Potomac and the Legion of the Medal of Honor. 

S. A. Ashe. 


